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LEADING FRENCH SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 
2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Secured 


Telephone, 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures sitions for Teachers of M usic in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 


recommended for all departments of school and 
college work. ACHECA BuILvina, New 


Orleans, Louisiana, 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


603-4 Cannecin Hae New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy i eomas course in Public and Private School 
Piosic Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technio—Interpretation—Theory 
Norntal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO.CONTRALTO 
Management: s 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vecal Studio: 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voise Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mail Address: 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TRACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crowe College of Music, 

ec University. 

Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail. 
Srupie: 611 Camnecie Hatt New Yor« 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 890g Morningside. 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6ad Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
$26 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
ta2a Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


ig7 West éoth St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





ACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


prmpery Director East Side House Settlement 
asic ool, N Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 

A 7th St., New York City, 


p T 4345. 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
, Mus. Anwa Ziroter, Diraecror, 


s Broadway (Met litan Opera H 
te naiwawima 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
: : 2184 ¢ Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Miter Vocar Art-dc1- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only 


817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 
Address Secretary. 


1350 Circle 





ux”; JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 
For all particulars apply to 
70,Carnegie Hall .. 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mas 
65 Central Park West 
Miss Boice at 
St.) Tuesday and 
Murray Hill 427. 


Hewey Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher, 

Tel 7140 
Madison Avenue (36th 
Friday afternoons; tel. 


Columbus 


220 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


STUDIOS 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: ~ Carnegie Hall, New York. 
hone, Circle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HELEN ETHEL 
Bae Be Ee 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 
703 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4gth Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West to7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bart. Ve yo 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


a18 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
esidence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at Soe 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: so4 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Tel. River. 7975. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West zoth Street, New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West &sth Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


OF 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 


44 West 86th Street New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York, 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E. 6ad St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. rgoth 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Piaxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. v Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street . . New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


257 West 86th Street . . . . New Yerk 
elephone, s910 Schuyler. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue. New York City. 
Phone, Riverside 3469. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New Yerk City 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6ad St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Kiverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successfunl teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West s8th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 


Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 


8:10 Cannecie Hatt : *: : : : New Yous 





— 




















February 26, 1920 


Stanley GARDNER fr 
1 Gladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Reset ngnasmente. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen’ Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ ENGELHARDT vam 


Address: 61 West S3rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 

















Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON|? 


co fr 4 sr tier 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Au ‘nuts 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Mata 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera my Building, 
ew York City. 





New York 








“Not all may become Artists, but 
rnmmeibinuia 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsestsiusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcs Instructor anv Coacu. 
A a eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


AMY ASHMORE CLARK 


COMPOSER 


WILLARD tus 


CHICAGO 











Carolyn 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 








6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, III. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House om 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
MEZZO- 


H ‘S§ R T 1 E "R 
Fo CONTRALTO 


Address: Ss ® ae R W. 1024 St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE SG. GARDNER 


London, New York. 
‘Artist Tononer 
“Intornctignally Recognized as a Valeo Builder, 
Voice Repeloer and Coac 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils for Opera, 
Concert. and 


ae ae 
= Cg gS ~ae Stadion 608 Odd Follows 

















Temple. 


SARRISOR Concert 
WILD Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St., NewYork Phone: Cirole 1746 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN || 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., St, Paal, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON |= 


Pianist Syracase Wives, ren New York 


UEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


cx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

















Philadelphia 





Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| GIACOMO BOURG 


. | who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

~ | sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 

















> | ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


2:HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 








Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 





Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 


430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE se: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompenis: 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction SS 
Address: 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 





—FPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
E D TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 111 West Tind Street, New York 





ORATORIO, CONCERT, ida 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
. Sg ee with New York Philharmonic 
SCARRARA 


514 West 114th Street 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
Soprano 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
‘Srumso: Steinway Hall 
A. Petvonal Representative: JOSEPH de" VALDOR 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 








BETTY | arene 





TENOR 


Transcontinental 


S DUFAULT 82 erect 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent tires: Suite 1107, 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


: K RAS, Tr 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ul. 


BONG! 


SAYS: 
In examining a student’s 
yoige I, finding it at fault, 
8 suggest to him to 


consul ia MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 30 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
5664 WEST osom STREET 
Telephone 





First National 
Pa. 





Chaz 

















MADAME VALERI 














<“MZ007 





NEW YORK 
7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: > May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave,, C sites Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

















Persona! Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 ee, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Btcclle Ward, Gertrude 





Hutcheson, John Hend1 Dr. E e Wisies 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace “Weeks, 
Wilbur, "Umberto Sacchetti, a 

other singers in opera and “church work 


New York | | 





Lazar §, SAMOILOFF 





BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sincine. 
Indorsed by Chali 
fenmaren, Rall, + 
phen 


Carnegie Hail, New York City 

















MARIE 
CONTRALTO 

324 West 84th St, — - New York 

Phone, 5420 Schuyler. > a 
H 
= Cellist 
N 561 West 147th St. 
Ay New York 


Tel.: 216 Auduben 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street = = 2 New York 


tate HOFFMANN 220 


Home Address: Sr. Pav. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
aad and waem Sts., “Tilledelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


4 LJUNGKVIST 


u SWEDISH TENOR 
tL 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR MM. penten 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH INEIDER 


iui THE Aur ‘ors SINGING oO 

TOL NCERT, TO PuRA 
“The Lenox,’ “i and 13th Ste, 
ladelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


tan Opera Company 
shape Antonia Sawyer > Aeolian Hail, New York 


NOES DE VILLA DIAWICT AND) TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
356 W. 22nd St.. New York City 


LL Telephone 3026 Farragut 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Tescher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


‘ GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


“The 
“Even- 
Roses,” 
“Come 










































Successful songs: 
: Devil's Love- . 
T ing Song,” 
usky Lullaby.” 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 
HOTEL rane 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Grasherry Piase School, 839 Carnegie Mall 
Hesidence, 522 West 136th Sirect | NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


-Announces for Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 962\Eighth Avense, for All informatica 
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1854-— NEW 





‘BRADBURY 


F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manutacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Gist Street New York Riverside 1524 


VAHDAH OLCOTT BICKFORD, Guitarist ond 
fone. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


FARM MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


{ all fretted instruments. 
Sr a 4. 616 Weat 116th Street, New York City 








CULTURE 


24 West 40th Street, New York. 


MOTEL FALCO ...2cc2... 


Sule Menagement: Clacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts eddress MRS. BABCOCE, Carnegie Hall, 


¢° ASCHENFELDER | = 


r Teacher of oe a and supplementary 


s 
Studio: 118 West 79th Street New York 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


Seprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklys, N. ¥. ‘Tel, 6935 Bedford 


;DILLING 


HARPIST 
Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 315 W. 79th St.. N. ¥. Tel. 2919 Schayler 


CORLEW-SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schayler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, :st Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Vicia 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celic 
Address: 474 West 160th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
name } YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 

853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 9s: Circle. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
‘Belgian School 
of Violin” 


Four volumes — First Principles to 
t Virtuosity, Includes the works 
ienri Leonard, translated into Eng- 
lish, with necessary fingering and bow- 
ing by Ovide Musin, with spectal studies 
by Musin and other Masters, 
No such definite system from A to Z 
has heretofore existed. Send stamp for 
His tory of the Belgian i. 
"MYM MEOR IB6"' by Ovide Musin. Con- 
tains anecdotes, adventures, artistic ex- 


MARGOLIS «itu 


4 
M 
U 
E 
L 








New York 
New York 


























zooms. and 
utograph letter of Leopold II, 
the Belgians, Saint-Saens; 20 illustrations. ioe 


HA 50 net, 
Address 51 West 76th St., Musi Pub. Co. New York City 














HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadios:{ .785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


women 


LEVY a 
« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 


lo Restate of Jie Com tions and His Famous 
“lad usie- Talk.” 
Address: Core of WHITE- — MUSIC PUBLISHING.CO,, BOSTON 


=REUTER 


PIANIST 


He 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 

















His M 
Masteupiored 


and 2000 others 


all 15‘ each 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15c—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
‘Il Trovatore,"" ‘ Hu- 
moresque,’’ ‘' Barcarolle,"’ 
‘* Melody in F,'' Butterfly,”’ 
‘** Harlekin,'’ ‘* Shepherd's 
Dance,'’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving an with 
a merchant who is 
and broadminded. 

Century at 
rofit for him. Insist on Century. 
f your dealer won't supply you,we 

will. Catalogue of 2; 
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Weingartner’s War Attitude Causes 
Cancellation of His Berlin Engagements 


‘GERMAN CONDUCTOR, SAID TO BE DETAINED IN VIENNA ON ACCOUNT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION TROUBLES, SURRENDERS BATON SUPREMACY TO NIKISCH—FORMER’S RECENT PUB- 
LISHED ARTICLES BRING STORM OF PROTEST—NIKISCH’S POPULARITY KNOWS NO 
BOUNDS IN GERMAN CAPITAL—TO HOLD BRUCKNER “FESTIVAL”—LILLI LEHMANN, 
AT AGE OF SEVENTY-THREE, TO GIVE RECITAL—OTHER CONCERT ATTRACTIONS— 
FAMOUS D’ALBERT “BULL FIGHT” EPISODE THE SCANDAL OF THE SEASON— 
FLESCH AND FOLDESY IN THE LIMELIGHT—SPANUTH’S DEATH ANNOUNCED— 
OBER AND KURT IN OPERA—MUCK STILL VACATIONING 


Berlin, January 18, 1920—Now that we have peace—“the 
beautiful peace” they call it here in Germany, half irun- 
ically but with an inward sigh of relief, nevertheless— 
now that we have peace, musical life in Berlin takes on 4 
look of healthy normality again, not that it was ever “sub- 
normal,” as the physiologists would say. It was super- 
normal if anything, but there was something feverish, over- 
strained about it: half-starved people 






crowding into chilly, half-lighted concert —— coyygnyyninuyiiiiQnnnit nN 


halls and munching wet black war bread 
between movements to keep their strength 
up. The concert halls are still crowded— 
more so, if anything—and the electricity 
is still rationed, and the public still eats, 
during the intermission at any rate. But 
the people look different, they seem 
to have come for enjoyment rather 
than distraction; the halls look cleaner 
and they are heated; the lights burn 
brighter; while the bread that comes 
out of the paper parcels, several shades 
lighter than it was last March, now serves 
as the basis for something more savory 
and nutritious. The eating at concerts, 
moreover, seems to have become a mere 
habit. There is no longer a valid excuse 
for it, for the food one gets in Berlin 
today is quite as sustaining as that which 
one gets elsewhere for a corresponding 
price. 

Concert HAtts Booxep to THE ENp OF 

APRIL, 

The news that Berlin concert halls are 
booked to the end of April has gone 
through the world; along with the tale 
that the price of admission is now uniform 
and that seats are apportioned by lot. The 
former is true; the latter is not. Such a 
“revolution” is unthinkable in Berlin, 
where everybody is as conscious of his 
class—and more so—as he was before. 
Indeed, the only outward evidence of rev- 
olution in Berlin today is the abolition of 
the waiters’ tip. Otherwise everything is 
going or trying to go in the long-laid 
tracks. If you want to feel republican and 
get a thrill out of it you may buy yourself 
a seat in the Royal box, from which the 
trappings have not been removed. 

What is more important than the fact 
that the halls are booked, is what they are 
booked for. A first look around—your 
correspondent has been here a week—dis- 
closes nothing startlingly new. There is, 
however, an embarrassment of riches 
which permits one ordinary human barely 
to graze the surface. One is obliged to 
chose only the things of quality, and then 
it is difficult to do them justice. 

During the past week I managed to 
listen to three concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra—two under Nikisch and 
one under its new permanent conductor, 
Richard Hagel. I heard the same orches- 
tra again in a “soloist concert”—that of 
Arnold Féldesy—and the remaining three 
evenings were occupied with a “Mozart 
Evening” under Hagel, a song recital by 
Sigrid Hoffman-Onegin and the opera. 

A New WEINGARTNER EpPtsope. 

The two Nikisch concerts were origin- 
ally announced as “Weingartner Concerts.” 
Officially, Weingartner is detained in Vi- 
enna on account of the difficulties of 
transportation, but closer inquiry reveals 
the sad truth that the popular conductor 
will not fill any of his Berlin engagements 
this season, and, what is more, will not be re-engaged next 
year. Weingartner’s views concerning the war and Ger- 
many’s part in it are no doubt well known in America by 
now. Last summer the Musicat Courter published his 
repudiation of the famous “Manifesto” of the ninety-three 
German intellectuals, which he was rushed into signing 
without having seen the contents. In interviews with your 
correspondent, as well as in articles in Vienna papers 
Weingartner has not minced words, and has taken his 
anti-German stand as decidedly as he took issue with 
Saint-Saéns in the early days of the war. 

More recently he published another article, which seems 
to have been reprinted in Berlin and which has brought 
down upon his head a storm of protest. Since last spring, 
it must be noted, there has been a considerable stiffening 
of the backs in North Germany; a new wave of patriotism 
—the result of wounded pride—has swept the middle and 
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step forward for American opera.” 


upper classes. And so the authorities, both of the opera 
and of the concert field, politely but firmly signified to Mr. 
Weingartner that his presence might lead to disagreeable 
incidents. 

Weingartner has been extremely popular in Berlin, and 
to Berliners his behavior appears as rankly ungratefu’. 
Some go so far as to say that he is actuated by a desire 
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HENRY K. HADLEY. 


His new opera, “Cleopatra's Night,” produced at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on January 31, called forth from the New York critics such expressions as: “It is = 
the most successful attempt yet made by a native composer” and “it marks a big = 
Mr. Hadley will conduct thie work at the | 
Metropolitan on March 3 by invitation of General Manager Gatti-Casazza. He a 
will also conduct his second symphony, “The Four Seasons,” with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in this city on March 4, and his new overture, “Othello,” when it is 
played here by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on March 9, at Carnegie Hall. 
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to ingratiate himself in entente countries. But to anyone 
who knows Weingartner this will appear unjust. Wein- 
artner has always been decided in his views and rather 
ree about expressing them. He is one of those who can- 
not keep still, and who are therefore bound to get into 
trouble in times like the present. And, after all, Vienna is 
a pretty big field. Like Strauss, he may feel that Berlin is 
something one may get on without. 


NIKIscH THE GLORIFIED. 


Meantime musical Berlin has only one god, and that is 
Nikisch. If Nikisch was popular before, he is now revered. 
Berlin’s whole symphonic activity appears as a sort of 
apotheosis of Nikisch. He is the one man who has only 
admirers, no critics. Even the modernists and radicals 
look up to him as to something “above the battle.” The 
fact that in Berlin he sticks rather strictly to the classic 
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repertory is not counted against him; one is thankful to 
have a man who can re-create the great classics in so fine 
a manner, 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in Berlin Nikisch 
is always the honored guest, for his home is, and will 
remain to the last, Leipzic. In Leipzic, Nikisch does the 
really big things and the novel things. This season he is 
giving a complete Bruckner cycle—all of Bruckner’s sym- 
phonies, a sort of continuous Bruckner festival, ending in 
the eighth and ninth at the end of February, an event for 
which the Musica Courter’s correspondent has been 
especially invited. As a foretaste he was privileged to 
listen to a marvelous performance of Bruckner’s seventh, 
yesterday (Sunday). 

The concert (a so-called rehearsal) began at eleven- 
thirty. At that hour there was not a vacant seat in the 
hall, and at the end of the first movement a drove of 
siandees were admitted. The atmosphere was that of a 
church, rather than a concert. Certainly those thousands 
had not come on a beautiful, sunny Sunday morning—the 
first bright day in weeks—to a closed-in hall merely to be 
amused. A little-heard symphony that lasts over an hour 
would entice few people that wish to be amused. The ab- 
sclute concentration and meditative attitude of the audience 
was something of a phenomenon to me 
There were all sorts of people, mostly 
middle-class, some working men and 
women, army officers of the old immacu- 
lateness, though less than the former chic, 
young music students—girls of fourteen 
or less. I do not believe such an au- 
dience exists anywhere else in the world. 
Yet I am convinced that the Germans are 
not more musical than any other nation, 
and less than some. Is their love of 
music a pose? Or is it a matter of tra- 
dition, plus education? At any rate, here 
they are, by the thousand, sticking to 
their seats as though they were glued, 
with their food parcels, camping out in 
forests and meadows of sound. To them 
a symphony is all that opera is to the 
Italians, and more. 

From such an audience conductor and 
performers must get the reaction that is 
so vital in the recreation of a work of 
art. Else how could such a man as 
Nikisch conduct those popular classics 
for the thousandth time as though it 
were a new experience? In the produc- 
tion of a Bruckner symphony, which is, 
to be sure, not a commonplace occurrence, 
the “atmosphere” is quite as necessary, 
for nothing but a superlative perform- 
ance and willing, reverent ears could raise 
it above boredom. 

NIKISCH’s BRUCKNER. 

The performance was not only superla- 
tive; it was unique. Bruckner is not a 
“grateful” composer, in the ordinary 
sense. His scores are full of “holes”— 
places where nothing happens. Nikisch 
has grasped the cause of this peculiarity 
and found the proper treatment. He has 
realized that Bruckner grew up at the 
organ, and that he reckoned with the 
same acoustical forces when he came to 
write for the orchestra, The aftersounds 
and echoes of a church, which he 
E imagined in his scores but did not write 
= into them, must be materialized for the 
listener. Notes and chords must often 
be held much longer than is noted in the 
score. Beyond this, beauty and fullness 
of tone, and a deep penetration of the 
spiritual import—reflecting the peculiarly 
personal relation that Bruckner, with his 
naive, childlike nature, felt between him 
self and the Deity—must be understood, 
and felt. 
= Nikisch has come to understand and 
feel all there is in these symphonies. He 
has expressed himself recently to the ef- 
fect that Bruckner’s symphonies are to 
him “elevated wonder-works,” and that he 
does not agree with the current view that 
their comprehension is made difficult by 
= faulty form. It must be admitted that 
= the seventh, at any rate, as Nikisch con- 











ducts it, is clear, beautiful and satisfying 
in every measure. The marvelous adagio, 
supposed to have been written under the 
influence of the news of the death of 
Bruckner’s great friend, Wagner, came as 
an expression of noble sorrow and nobler resignation, with 
a glimpse of the higher spiritual life in which Bruckner 
believed, even for his pagan friend. The A minor scherzo 
which follows, in Nikisch’s hand, has something of the 
titanic sheerness of the “scherzo” of Beethoven's ninth. 
And the strength and representativeness of the finale, with 
its moments of truly ethereal beauty, confirmed the feeling 
which the Sunday audience suggested: that, in reality, one 
was not in the concert hall but in church 

Curious enough, the illusion was not broken by the 
“Meistersinger” excerpts that followed. Josef Mann, lead- 
ing tenor at the opera and a singer of sterling qualities, 
sang the “Prize Song” with a fair appreciation of its essen 
tially lyrical qualities, and the prelude received a perform- 
ance such as one does not hear at any opera house. 

Perhaps I have dwelt upon this one concert too long 
But out of the whole mad concert scramble of a metro- 








politan week this was the one great event. These Nikisch 
concerts have nothing of the perfunctory about them. 
They are prepared with at least two rehearsals each, fol- 
lowed by the public rehearsal. Technically and tonally 
the orchestra is about as near perfection as one can wish; 
its discipline is faultless. Yet at Saturday’s rehearsal | 
saw Nikisch spend considerable time on the middle section 
of the “Meistersinger” prelude, and several minutes on the 
opening chord of the “Prize Song” alone. The quality of 
performance no doubt finds its reflection in the enthusiasm 
of the audience, for there is nothing perfunctory about 
that either. Nearly every Nikisch evening ends in an 
ovation for the veteran. 
ANnotHer HUNGARIAN Propicy, 

This was the seventh Philharmonic concert of the “star” 
series, At the preceding one the second Brahms symphony 
received an immaculate, but nevertheless not exciting, hear- 
ing. More notable, as news, was the appearance of little 
Lilly Kov4sz, a fourteen-year-old Hungarian pianist who 
played the Beethoven C minor concerto with the musical 
finesse of a Bauer, but with a tone as short and slender as 
her figure. With his usual good taste and graciousness 
Nikisch fitted the big orchestra’s sonority entirely to the 
dimensions of the diminutive soloist, who no doubt has 
a grand future before her. 

For the sake of historic completeness, let us record that 
Nikisch conducted the fourth and fifth Philharmonic con- 
certs as well. At the fourth he gave Berlioz’ “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” a none too usual addition to the sacred circle of 
B's which dominates German programs. The third concert, 
before Christmas, was conducted by Strauss, as “substi- 
tute” for Weingartner. It is interesting to note that there 
were some changes in the program as originally projected. 
In place of a Handel concerto grosso—Strauss’s “Tod und 
Verklarung ;” instead of vocal selections by Mozart, songs 
by Strauss. But some Mozart stayed in the group, sung by 
Elisabeth Schumann, pleasantly remembered by New York- 
ers as a charming Sophie in “Rosenkavalier.” 

Tue Sincers or Berwin. 

While we are about it, it may interest the MUSICAL 
Courter readers to know what other singers are being 
heard in Berlin concerts. There are, first of all, the stars 
of the opera—Claire Dux and Barbara Kemp. Both give 
occasional concerts—of songs and arias. Likewise, Helene 
Wildbrunn, Birgit Engell and Maria Ivogiin. Of exclu- 
sively recital singers, Lula Mysza-Gmeiner has given two 
recitals early in the season. Ilona Durigo, a Hungarian 
singer of unusually fine interpretive powers, has given one 
recital and is announced for another. One of the most 
popular singers on the concert stage—and vocally certainly 
the inost richly gifted—is Sigrid Hoffman-Onegin, who 
saved her Russian husband from internment by disguising 
him as her “aunt” and nearly came into serious difficulties 
with the German authorities. Elena Gerhardt is to give a 
recital shortly, and so is—actually—Lilli Lehman, at 
seventy-three. Elisabeth van Endert, too, continues to 
appear regularly, and a recent sensation is Maria Pos- 
Carloforti, an Italian soprano, who recently appeared in 
a concert revival of Handel’s opera “Alcina,” under Dr. 
Georg Géhler—a performance that stirred the critics out 
of their well-known lethargy. 

Of the men, Hermann Tadlowker, who announced his 
departure for America way back last season, is still in the 
farewell appearance stage. He has now accepted a whole 
series of thirty “farewells,” i.e¢., guest performances, at the 
Charlottenburg Opera House. Josef Schwarz, the hand- 
some and golden-voiced baritone, has almost abandoned 

Jerlin, and specializes in concert appearances in the so- 
called “Valuta-Lander,” countries weet money has soine 
real exchange value. Josef Mann and Paul Bender are 
other favorite singers. 
Tue Porutar PIANIsTs. 

There is, of course, a host of pianists, but of really 
great ones only a few. Ignaz Friedman, the tempera- 
mental Pole and Chopin specialist, has reaped a fortune 
in Scandinavia, but will deign to revisit Berlin shortly. 
The famous Sauer played the Sgambati concerto at one of 
the Nikisch concerts. His forthcoming recital will be duly 
noted by your correspondent. Another recent. soloist of 
the Philharmonic concerts was Télémaque Lambrino, who 
had great success with the “Emperor” concerto, Michael 
von Zadora, and Wilhelm Bachaus, both of whom have 
been in America, are both before the public, while Schnabel 
and Kreutzer are active not only as pianists but as com- 
posers. Leonid Kreutzer, moreover, has the conducting 
bee, and recently satisfied his ambitions in that direction 
in Amsterdam, where he was invited to conduct some 
Russian concerts by Mengelberg. Kreutzer, despite his 
German name, which is a pseudonym, is a genuine Russian. 

Tue Famous p’Atsert BULL-Ficut. 

Quite a special position among pianists is occupied by 
Carl Friedberg, recognized everywhere as one of the most 
“artistic” interpreters of the classics. His next Berlin 
appearance is in February. There remains to be mentioned 
op Eugen d’Albert, who does not disport himself pianist- 
ically except on rare and exceptional occasions. Such an 
occasion has not come thus far this season, and, unless 
the wind blows very gustily over a certain affair, will not 
come at all, 

It appears that d’Albert is under a cloud—an accusation 
of bad faith. His opera, “Der Stier von Olivera” having 
had its Berlin premiére not long ago, the composer was, 
of course, invited to assist in its preparation by Leo Bloch. 
One of the principal singers, the phenomenal baritone 
Michael Bohnen, became indisposed some days before the 
first performance, and—supposedly with the consent of 
d’'Albert—took to speaking his role instead of singing it! 
For this and other reasons the performance was a failure 
and has not been repeated. After the first act the enraged 
composer rushed out of the house and declared to the 
newspapers that the performance was highly unsatisfac- 
tory. Yet he is said to have expressed his approval and 
appreciation most warmly to Director Schillings right up 
to the last minute. General indignation. The concert 

-which he was to conduct with Opera orchestra (now called 
Staatskapelle) was cancelled, and d’Albert sent his check 
for 2,000 marks to the orchestra members as a sort of in- 
demnity, Immediately returned, Deadlock. This “Stier- 
kampf” (bull fight) is the scandal of the season, and, in 


the favorite Berlin manner, several popular jokes have 
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been coined out of it. One is to the effect that Bohnen is 
the strongest man in Germany, for he has “thrown” 
d’Albert’s “Steer.” The doctor, as we should say, got his 
goat. 

Fivpiers, Bic anp SMALL. 


As for violinists, Carl Flesch commands easily the first 
position. He has already appeared several times before 
crowded houses and is expected to play again this week. 
Again a Bach-Beethoven-Brahms evening! Franz Von 
Vescey, his only rival on this side (aside from Huber- 
man, who has become a Pole and gone westward), is now 
touring the Czecho-Slovakia and the Balkans. Then there 
are Julius Thornberg and Géza Kresz, the former and 
present concertmasters of the Berlin Philharmonic, re- 
spectively. Of Kresz, who is decidedly more than a con- 
certmaster, | have already had the opportunity to speak. 
At the last regular Philharmonic concert he played the 
Lalo concerto with extraordinary warmth and beauty of 
tone, and such temperament and verve as one expects— 
but not always gets—from a Hungarian. 

And then there is the violinistic sensation of the sea- 
son. It seems that there must be a least one in a season. 
This is one Alma Moodie (what a sanctimonious name!), 
a young Australian girl of Irish descent, who was in Bel- 
gium at the outbreak of the war and got left behind. She 
was still studying, and perhaps she didn’t know there was a 
war. At any rate, she has discovered that now we have “the 
beautiful peace” and has burst upon an unsuspecting public 
with a miraculously authentic and beautiful performance 
of the Brahms concerto. Her qualities are said to com- 
prise the unique combination of a very ‘chaste” tone witn 
an unusually rich vibrato, absolutely flawless bowing— 
with never an audible change—and an. extraordinary grasp 
of the inner qualities of music. Brahms, it is said, would 
have been happy to hear his often attacked concerto “vin- 
dicated” in this manner. We are curious, and soon we 
shall hear and duly report. 


FO.pEsY, THE PAGANINI Or THE CELLO, 


The most brilliant virtuoso now before the German pub- 
lic, however, is neither a pianist nor a violinist, but a 
cellist. We use the word virtuoso advisedly, for if there 
ever was an absolute, frank embodiment of virtuosity it is 
Arnold Féldesy. Not that this Hungarian wonder is not a 
fine musician; he is completely permeated with musicality 
of the most fundamental sort. He is a born fiddler who 
at six could play his master Popper’s pieces like few 
others. He puts life into everything he touches; he shakes 
melodies, like beautiful curves, from his sleeves; he makes 
runs ripple like pearls on marble; he shoots jets of spark- 
ling crystal from his bow; he sighs and purrs and pours 
forth tones so velvety and rich that one almost feels the 
beauty of them, and a has the raciness and the rhythmic 
snap that comes with gypsy blood. 

Twelve years ago Foldesy appeared in New York just 
once, before a nearly empty hall, and one critic—perhaps 
the only one there—wrote that his tone was scratchy. It is 
unbelievable. This man would wring tears from a vaude- 
ville audience; he would block the traffic if he played at 
an open window in Broadway. There is no doubt in my 
mind that if he went again to America, as people are urg- 
ing him: to do, he would have a tremendous success. But 
to compare him with Casals, as it is often done, is absurd. 
The two stand at opposite poles, each one unique in his 
way. They have only one thing in common: they both 
play the cello. 

In Germany and surrounding countries Féidesy is an 
idol. He knows his public absolutely and he never fails 
to satisfy its wants. At his most recent concert here— 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra—his program was this: 
Volkmann concerto; Tschaikowsky “Rococo” variations ; 
Popper’s “Elfentanz”; Sarasate’s gypsy melodies, arranged 
for cello (!). He plays on his cello what Paganini wrote 
tor the violin. 

A Birpsetye View. 


As I set out to do, I have merely grazed the top. There 
is so much worth writing about that one can’t even men- 
tion. There is a quantity or chamber music-—-the Premy- 
slay Quartet, the new Budapest Quartet (another sensa- 
tion, now in Holland) ; the Dutch Trio, whose new pianist 
is Adolf Waterman; the Pozniak-Deman-Beyer Trio; so- 
nata evenings by the Schnabels and the Kreszs (Nora 
Drewett-Kresz, pianist), etc. Then there are Selmar 
Meyrawitz’s concerts—choral and orchestral—and the 
two orchestras beside the Philharmonic—the Staatskapelle 
and the Bliithner Orchestra. The former recently gave, 
under Strauss, a notable performance of Berlioz’s “Faust” 
symphony; the latter, under Scheinpflug, an unusual con- 
cert with Ludwig Wiillner as recitator. Excerpts from 
“Egmont,” with the Beethoven music, and Schillings’ 
“Hexenlied,” were the features. (Strauss, by the way, is 
not expected in Berlin again this season, except possibly 
to conduct one or two of his own operas. His connection 
with the Berlin Staatsoper has ceased.) 

Finally there are the choruses, with Ochs’ Philharmonic 
Chorus in the van. One “Busstag” (day of penance), 
which, some people will be interested to know, is a legal 
holiday in Prussia, Bach’s B minor mass was sung by this 
excellent choir, and on the same day Beethoven’s “Hymn 
of Joy” was sung in the Opera House. The Domchor con- 
tinues its activities under Riedel, and the Madrigalchor 
under Professor Thiel. 


Tue Mopernistic TENDENCY. 


In completing this birdseye view one should not omit to 
note a healthy tendency away from the stern loyalty to 
Germany and the classics. Such performances as the 
piano quartet by the Belgian, Joseph Jongen, new quartets 
by Wilhelm Kempff and Joseph Haas, and new piano 
pieces and songs by Heinz Thiessen show a little more 
venturesome spirit than that of recent seasons. First in 
this movement toward the modernistic is of course the 
Neue Musikgesellschaft, under the leadership of Hermann 
Scherchen, which recently produced Schénberg’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande” with so surprising a success as to merit 
separate notice, 

In the opera houses this experimental activity is of 
course most live, although rarely to any good purpose. 
Since Strauss’ latest—already recorded—Delius’ “Feni- 
more and Gerda” and Schreker’s “Schatzgraber” have been 
heard in Frankfort, Hans Gal’s “Der Artz de Sobeide” in 
Breslau, Koennecke’s “Magdalena” in Charlottenburg. 
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Schoek’s “Don Ronado” in Stuttgart, and two one-act 
operas by Edgar Istel in Gera and Schwerin. 

Berlin’s sad experience with d’Albert’s “Stier” has been 
followed by a joyous revival of “Madame Butterfly” with 
Claire Dux, and the Berlin public’s cup of happiness is 
full. When all is said and done Puccini is what the people 
want. In Germany as everywhere else. 

Notes, 

Xaver Scharwenka, the distinguished pianist, composer 
and pedagogue, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his activity as a pianist. A festival concert was given 
in his honor at the Berlin Singakademie. The program 
consisted of his compositions, including the F major quar- 
or preceded by a prologue, written by the poet, Alfred 

jaar. 

Of the artists recently returned from America, Mar- 
garete Ober and Melanie Kurt have both appeared at the 
Berlin Opera; Dr. Muck has conducted in Berlin and else- 
where, but has not been definitely engaged anyywhere. 
At present he is taking a rest in his home city of Graz. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


D’Aubigné Busy in Paris 

Lloyd d’Aubigné was one of the few American teachers 
in Europe who stuck to their post throughout the war, al- 
though his splendid estate at Sevres, just outside of Paris, 
saw more activity in the way of war work during the four 
years than in the line of music. With the war long over 
now and the charitable work among the soldiers a thing 
of the past, the d’Aubigné studio has resumed its pre-war 
activity. The big house is full of pupils—Mr. and Mrs. 
d’Aubigné furnish quarters for many of the pupils from 
foreign countries—and among them now there are repre- 
sentatives of no less than eight different nationalities— 
Italian, French, Czecho-Slovak, Greek, Norwegian, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and American. Mr. d’Aubigné is looking for 
an influex of American pupils next summer, as teaching 
goes on the year round at Sevres, and he is already as- 
sured of the return of several of his former pupils, among 
them Felice Lyne, who will take this first opportunity to 
return for a term of coaching. Social activity among the 
pupils has begun again, and in January the big house saw 
the first after the war reception, with singing, dancing and 
a supper in the long dining room. 


Russian “Isba” Moves to Opera House 

The riot of color, dance and music that greeted the 
audience at the opening of the Russian “Isba,” directed by 
Serge Borowsky, baritone of the Moscow Grand Opera, at 
the Belmont Theater, has led to an unprecedented demand 
for seats, and the manager, Norman Lutge, has made ar- 
rangements for a two weeks’ run at the Manhattan Opera 
House, beginning with a matinee on Washington’s Birth- 


ay. 

The performance, which gives an intimate glimpse of 
Russian peasant life in its moments of gaiety, has an ap- 
peal both to the theater public and to music lovers, for it 
is a medley of dancing, folksinging and Balalaika orches- 
tra. Such connoisseurs of music as Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Kahn, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Jacob Ruppert and 
many others have shown more than a passing interest in 
the undertaking, which attracts attention by the excellence 
of its musical production, as well as by the novelty of its 
conception. 


Althouse Elected Honorary 
Member of Dallas Chorus 
After his recent concert in Dallas, Tex., with the 
male chorus, Paul Althouse was voted such a “regular 
fellow” as well as a great singer that he found himself 
elected an honorary member for life of the Dallas Male 
Chorus. The young American tenor is creating a furore 
wherever he appears and is receiving superlative press 
tributes. For instance, this one from the St. Louis 
Times: “The real silvery tenor ring is in his fine big 
voice, from top to bottom, and his singing shows plenty 
of virility and musical intelligence. As for technic, he 
can sing pianissimo or fortissimo throughout the long 
compass of his voice without shading the pitch, and 
even the occupants of the last rows of the balcony were 
not kept in ignorance of the text of his songs.” 


Grainger’s Works Admired in England 
Reports have reached the Musicat Courter that 
Percy Grainger’s “Mock Morris” for string orchestra, 
“Handel in the Strand” (clog dance) for full orchestra, 
and “Molly on the Shore” for string quartet, have in- 
creased in popularity, as they have been performed 
many times throughout Great Britain during the 
months of December and January, Sir Henry Wood, 
Landon Ronald, Mr. Rodgers and Arnold Barber being 

the conductors who produced them in many cases. 
The Manchester Dispatch, Newcastle Chronicle, 
Sheffield Musical News, Bristol Evening News, Glas- 
gow Evening News and the Hull Mail speak in very 
flattering terms regarding the success of these com- 
positions. 


Bonci, Matzenauer and Seidel in Joint Recital 
What promises to be a most brilliant and attractive 
event is the forthcoming joint recital of three of the 
best known artists appearing now before the public— 
Alessandre Bonci, Margaret Matzenauer and Toscha 
Seidel—at the Hippodrome on the afternoon of Sunday, 
March 7. 





Publishers’ Dinner Postponed 
_ Owing to the epidemic of influenza which was then at 
its height and which had affected so many members of 
the organization, or hors concours, the beefsteak party 
of the Music Publishers and Dealers Association of New 
York was postponed from February 17 to a date which 
will be announced later. 


Next Commodore Musicale February 27 
The sixth Commodore musicale will take place in the 
and ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, Friday evening, 
ebruary 27. The soloists on this occasion will be Titta 

Ruffo, the celebrated baritone; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, and Idelle Patterson, 
soprano. 
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James Swinburne’s Paper on “Women and Music” 
Arouses Wrath of London’s Musical Fair Sex 


ONDON, January 24, 1920.—A gentleman bythe 
name of Swinburne—not the poet who is dead, 
: but the humorous musical wag who is very much 
alive—James Swinburne, has roused the wrath of the 
ladies by a paper called “Women and Music,” which 
he read before the members of the Musical Association 
a few days ago. He calmly asserted that no woman 
ever brought out a system of harmony, or counter- 
point, or a leading textbook on any musical subject. 
No woman is famous as a teacher of composition, or 
of piano playing, or of violin playing. No woman has 
ever been an eminent organist, continued James Swin- 
burne, to the great merriment of the audience, which 
felt the humor of his manner rather than the serious- 
ness of is indictment. No musical instrument has been 
invented by a woman. Happily, too, no woman has 
made a name as a music critic. For this, of course, I 
and the other members of the Musicat Courter staff 
ought to be deeply grateful. 
sponsibility which is laid on us, and we are glad that 
the fair sex has left fair play to us of the sterner judi- 
cial sex. But no matter; let us return to James Swin- 
burne, who is said to think that “every day a million 
women waste some million hours working a million 
pianos, costing as much as a navy.” As women are not 
wanted in the navy, I cannot see why the unenlisted 
millions of women should be prevented from using up 
the millions of pianos men have made for a living. 
Neither does James Swinburne. He it was who set the 
whole fraternity of organists writing letters of protest 
to the musical newspapers against the specifications for 
an unusual organ he described in a well known maga- 
zine. The Daily Telegraph some years ago published 
an article by this same James Swinburne proving that 
Siegfried’s forging of the sword anticipated Besse- 
mer’s process for making steel. Nevertheless, I am 
wondering what will happen to J. S. if Dr. Ethel Smyth 
lays hands on him. Her most successful work thus far 
has been “The Wreckers”—an ominous title for him! 
He may at least be forced to confess that several of 
his ancestors were women, some of whom played harp- 
sichords and virginals. 
“Tue LeceNp or Nersuppa” Given First Hearne. 
Hubert Bath is the composer of the excellent choral 
work, “The Legend of Nerbudda,” which was given last 
week for the first time by the Westminster Choral So- 
ciety in Central Hall. I cannot agree with those critics 
of the work who, for want of something to say, said 
that the composer would have done better to keep his 
musical style wholly Oriental and not relapse into the 
conventional choral manner. The composer did well 
to avoid monotony. Nothing is more tedious than an 
affected Oriental style which no man from the Orient 
could possibly recognize. Hubert Bath’s choral writing 
sounds well when sung by a choir. Haydn’s quartets 
sound well when played by the four stringed instru- 
ments, and Chopin’s works sound well on the piano. 
But if any journalist critic of musical styles thinks that 
Grieg’s ballade for piano or Henselt’s “If I Were a 
Bird” would sound well as a choral work, it is my pain- 
ful duty to tell him, in 


We know the awful re-- 








NO WOMAN, HE ASSERTS, EVER 
BROUGHT OUT A SYSTEM OF HAR- 
MONY, OR COUNTERPOINT, OR A LEAD- 
ING TEXTBOOK ON ANY MUSICAL SUB- 
JECT, ETC—HUBERT BATH’S “THE 
LEGEND OF NERBUDDA” GIVEN FIRST 
HEARING—DESPITE WEALTH, HENRY 
C. CASTLEMAN AND MME, CHATELAINE 
SPEND MANY HOURS STUDYING MUSIC 
—MISCHA LEON WRITES PRAISE- 
WORTHY PEN PICTURES OF SIBELIUS 
—AUGUSTUS MILNER, AN AMERICAN, 
ENGAGED AS PRINCIPAL BARITONE BY 
THE FAIRBAIRNE OPERA COMPANY— 
EDWARD MITCHELL GIVES ALL-SCRIA- 
BINE PROGRAM—LAMOND SCORES TRI- 
UMPH WITH SIR HENRY WOOD AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 





insistent audience to repeat three of her husband’s songs. 

Those of us who have studied music many years hest 
know what it means to make a mark in art. Washing- 
ton Irving let his readers know how hard it was to be 
an author: “How much has each of these volumes cost 
some aching head—how many weary days! how many 
sleepless nights! How have their authors buried them- 
selves in the solitude of cells and cloisters; shut them- 
selves up from the face of man, and the still more 
blessed face of nature; and devoted themselves to pain- 
ful research and intense reflection!” And here are two 
human beings, possessing all that human beings are 
supposed to long for, shutting themselves up for hours 
every day to work at music from sheer love of the art. 

MiscHa-Leon Waites. 

Mischa-Leon, the Danish tenor who is now so popu- 
lar in England, is more than a singer. Two weeks ago 
a brilliantly written article from his pen appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph. His mastery of the English lan- 
guage is most praiseworthy, and his pen pictures of 
Sibelius and siles northern musical people were in- 
tensely interesting. One of the foremost English pub- 
lishers has recently brought out no less than fifteen of 
his songs. No doubt some of them will be heard in 
America before very long, when Mischa-Leon begins 
his transcontinental tour. 

ApMiIRAL’ FisHer Sees “PINArFore.” 


Perhaps the most observed of all observers at the 
revival of “Pinafore” last week was ex-Admiral Lord 
Fisher, inventor of the battle cruiser, the monitor and, 
I believe, the dreadnought. Nothing amused the emeri- 


tus lord high admiral as much as the song of the man 
who laid the foundation of his naval glory on tlie polish 
of the big front door knob. He roared with laughter 
at the scholarship which was the only ship the head of 
Gilbert’s navy ever knew. I do not believe that Lord 
Fisher knows very much about music. He likes “Pina- 
fore,” however, even if he is only a retired high ad- 
miral. 
An AMERICAN SINGER. 

I see the name of Augustus Milner as the principal 
baritone on the list of singers engaged by the Fair- 
bairne Opera Company, which is to begin its London 
season early in February. Augustus Milner is an 
American who Sang with marked success at Covent 
Garden Opera-House during the recent Beecham sea- 
son. He was Iago in “Othello” and Amfortas in “Par- 
sifal.” His appearances in the Zurich Opera House 
have already been chronicled in these columns, 

ALL SCRIABIN. 

Lovers of Scriabin had a regular love feast about a 
week ago, when Edward Mitchell, a brilliant and poetic 
pianist of great prowess and greater promise, gave an 
entire recital of his works in Central Hall. The influ 
ence of Chopin is very marked in the early Scriabin 
pieces, but vanishes later on. One of the hearers sadly 
remarked that it was better for Scriabin to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved Chopin at all. I in 
ferred that the melancholy critic preferred Chopin to 


Scriabin. I answered unto him with a couplet from 
Gay: 

“How happy I could be with either 

Were t’ other dear charmer away.” 
Still, I hardly think Scriabin will drive Chopin from 


piano recital programs for a year or two. 
Scuusert FINISHED, 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony received a very fin- 
ished treatment in the hands of Sir Henry J. Wood and 
his orchestra this afternoon at the Queen's Hall. What a 
blessing it is that no one has yet been able to finish that 
Schubert work! Many have tried to do so, misled by the 
false notion that four movements are necessary for the 
expression of a symphony’s beauty and power. In my 
opinion the four movement bugbear has dragged down to 
oblivion many a fine single movement which has been 
linked to several dull movements. That old Greek poet, 
Hesiod, writing eight centuries before the present era, 
called certain judges fools for not knowing how much 
half exceeds the whole. He lived long enough ago to be 
a prophet. Perhaps he had Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony in mind, or perhaps he referred only to a lyre re 
cital by Hermes with the assistance of the popular flute 
player, Ismenias. No wonder he thought half was better 
than the whole. 

LAMOND AGAIN, 

The honors of the afternoon at the Queen's Hall went 
to the pianist Lamond, who fairly carried the audience by 
storm and took recalls by the half dozen before Sir Henry 
could continue the concert. I have heard Lamond play 

Tschaikowsky’s B flat 





the words of Artemus 
Ward, that his intellect 
is tottering. At any 
rate, no one can accuse 
a composer of choral 
works of the ignoble 
desire to make money. 


Only composers of 
grand operas get rich 
—sometimes, 


Tuey Don’r Neen To. 

I, who am by nature 
indolent, and a worker 
only under the compul- 
sion of dire necessity, 
cannot understand the 
impulse which drives a 
gentleman like Henry 
C. Castleman to toil 
like a galley slave to be 
a musical artist. He 
has all the comforts 
money can buy. He 
lives in luxury in the 
most fashionable part 
of London and recre-. 
ates himself from time 
to time with yachts and 


attendance was by no means commensurate. 


bilities of a community numbering 700,000. 


performers and Renée Chemet will again appear. 
Liverpool from his feet for a lengthy period. 


QUINLAN SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS FAIL TO 
DRAW CAPACITY AUDIENCES IN LIVERPOOL 





Splendid Artists Among the Attractions—Rodewald Society Hears Music by Frank Bridge—Philharmonic 


Society Concert 


IVERPOOL, January 20, 1920.—It was disappointing to find that notwithstanding the fine array of artists secured 

for the third of these admirable concerts—which are under the local direction of Rushworth & Dreaper—the 
When such singers as Kirby Lunn (the great English contralto) and Clar- 
ence Whitehill—who requires no word of praise at this time of day—Renée Chemet, the gifted French violinist, and 
Leonard Borwick, the well known pianist, appear on the same program one would have thought that the holding capacity 
of the Philharmonic Hall would have been quite inadequate to meet the demand for admission. 
people are not “built that way,” and it seems very doubtful if ‘they ever will be. Of course the prices were not perhaps 
acceptable to all, but the fact remains that a first class combination like the above failed to appeal to the musical sensi- 
It remains to be seen whether this reproach will be removed on the 
occasion of the fourth and last concert, when Eric Coates will be in charge of the Beecham Orchestra of seventy 
If not, the probability is that Mr. Quinlan will shake the dust of 


Ropewatp Society Hears Music spy Frank Brince. 


The program of the fourth meeting was devoted to a recital of vocal and piano music mainly from the pen of 
Frank Bridge, a young Englishman whose outlook is modern without becoming freakish. 
having as interpreter of no less than ten of his songs Helen Anderson, who is complete mistress of her art. 
voice is a rich mezzo soprano of generous range, is reinforced by elocutionary and lineamental expression far beyond 


minor concerto within 
the past few weeks, 
and | knew well what 
a great concerto player 
Lamond was. But I 
was not prepared to 
witness such a triumph 
as he won with the B 
flat concerto of 
Brahms. Could any 
other pianist have 
made this huge and 
epic work so fascinat 
ing from beginning to 


end? A stripling can 
not wield the club of 
But—no! Liverpool Hercules and _ bend 
the bow of Ulysses, 


and the ordinary con 
cert pianist cannot ride 
to victory on a Brahms 
concerto. If I consider 
Brahms greater than 
Liszt or Tschaikowsky, 
or than Liszt and 
Tschaikowsky com 
bined, it follows that 
I rank a great Brahms 
player above a great 


He was very fortunate in 
Her 


saddle horses. Yet he the average and the union of these qualities, added to complete memorizing of everything she presented, culminated in Tschaikowsky and 
has worked long at one of the finest displays of art it has been the writer’s privilege to enjoy. Miss Anderson's versatility was also Liszt player. But I 
piano playing, studied exercised in a group of modern Italian songs by Rispighi, Pizzetti and Zandonai ably accompanied by Dorothy Crewe. hope my opinion is not 
harmony and counter- Frederic Brandon played several examples of Bridge’s talent with commendable skill, although the piano itself was important enough to 


point under the best 
English and continen- 
tal teachers, and he has 
written several novels 
which are tersely de- 
scribed as good sellers. 
Last Thursday evening 
he and his wife, Mme. 
Chatelaine, gave their 
second vocal recital in 
Aeolian Hall. He has 
a very pleasing and high 


more frequently than has hitherto been the custom. 


not perhaps a consenting party in regard to tonality. 


PHILHARMONIC Society CONCERT. 


Owing to a prior claim of the Beecham opera management in Manchester the majority of the orchestra players 
were unable to be present at the sixth concert on January 13, hence the bulk of the program was placed on the 
shoulders of the choir under Dr. Pollitt. The selections included Bach’s unaccompanied eight-part motet, “Come, Jesu 
Come,” and madrigals by Festa, Gibbons and Wilbye; also MacCunn’s dramatic setting of Campbell’s “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” with organ accompaniment, played by H. A. _ Branscombe. All these varied examples were treated with 
sonorous promptitude and raised the hope that the services of this capable body of singers should be requisitioned 
Ruth Vincent was unhappy in her choice of Mozart's “Voi 
che sapete,” which suited neither her voice nor her method, nor was she especially successful in her other selections. 
Albert Sammons and William Murdoch joined issue in John Ireland’s A minor sonata for violin and piano, which 


drive every pianist to 
Brahms. A pianist of 
little depth and 
breadth and weight of 
character playing 
Brahms is the dullest 
of all dullness. A ma 
tinee idol actor might 
as well recite Milton's 
“Samson Agonistes.” 


Sousa 1n Lonpon. 


musical baritone voice, occupied no less than thirty minutes. It demands a maximum of exertion and produces a minimum of effect, though On my way home 
and several of his perhaps a second hearing might modify this judgment. There is no doubt, however, that the audience was bored from the concert late 
numbers had to be re- during the performance, and its termination produced obvious relief. Why are our young men so garrulous? This in the afternoon 1 
peated. Mme. Chate- weakness is generally debited to “elderly windbags” who have exhausted their youthful inspiration, and is a danger- oo one Saree a a 

é Vv a concertina 


laine’s bright soprano 
voice lent its charm to 
and arias in 
French, Italian and 
English, and she was 





ous habit when carried to excess. 


I am quite sure that twenty minutes would have been ample time for Ireland to 
express himself. but it may be added that the jury of three which awarded the prize to this work included the 
performers on this occasion, the veteran Percy Pitt completing the trinity and providing the “make weight!” 

W. 


and a one-legged sol 
dier with a banjo 
J. B. playing Sousa marches 

at the corner of Vol- 
(Continued on page 56.) 








compelled by the most 
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Organ Recitals as a Means of Musical Appreciation 
The Work of Great Artists Available for the Masses, and Some Expectations for the Future 
By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 
For many years a select coterie of musicians have la- fplockes Do Orbea’ Creri-avesh ee vereoeerene «Creates ieee manufacturers, four of which came from the M. P. Moller 
eee eee eeeee ecit de tierce en tailie Re- 


bored zealously for the recognition of their ideals in pur- 
suit of popular appreciation of organ music, Their success 
has been hampered primarily by the fact that the public 
at large has not quite understood their mission. The in- 
strument itself is difficult to comprehend and enjoy. It 


is so closely associated with a spiritual attitude that the 


public generally cannot think of it as a means for the 
interpretation of secular music. Few people know much 
about the nature and capacity of the instrument, and as 


is concerned they show little 


far as the general public li 
Even musicians 


interest in the literature of organ music. 
have comparatively little knowledge about the historical 
side of this great field of composition, and up to the 
present have shown little interest in acquiring this knowl- 
edge. 

Tue MAster Perrorms ror THE PUBLIC, 

Recently a committee of public spirited women, headed 
by Mrs. Adrian Iselin, organized a short series of free 
public recitals at the Church of St. Thomas, Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-third street, New York, N. Y. The organist was 
Joseph Bonnet. To sing the praises of this artist, to ex- 
plain his technic, or discuss his interpretation would be 
vain attempt to paint the lily. It is sufficient to review 
the effect of these recitals on the public. The large church 
was crowded to capacity, and in reverent silence the vast 
audience dreamed away the hours in perfect harmony 
with the celestial sphere to which they had been raised. 
rhe program of the first concert was sufficiently inter- 
esting to be given here. 

I. FORERUNNERS OF 


Andrea Gabrieli (1510-1586). 
Antonio De Cabezon (i510 1666) 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 

: ; -. e+ Canzona 
Diferencias (variations) 
sobre el Canto del Caballero 


Palestrina (1526-1594) osecvenccoespegneenreresesseres Ricercare 
J. P. Sweelinck (1562-1621 bios ai antasie in the manner of an Echo 
Jean Titelouze (1563-1633)........cceeeeeeseeees Ave Maria Stella 


.Cantilena Anglica Fortunx (varia- 
“Fortuna, My Foe” 
-Toceata per |'Elevazione 
apban Fugue on the “Kyrie” 
.Noel (Christmas Carol) 
“Pp relude, Fugue and Chaconne 
APY Se, a Prelude 


Samuel Scheidt (1587 1654). 
tions on the 

Frescobaldi (1§83-1644).. 

Francois Couperin (1838 1700) 

Le Begue (1630-1702). 

Buxtehude (1637-1707). 

Henry Purcell (1658-1605) 


old magne song, 


Clerambault (1676-1749) Prelude 


II. JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor . 

Interesting program notes were provided, showing the 
liistorical relation of each composition to the other and 
some information concerning the influence of the early 
composers on the compositions of Bach. Despite the 
“classical” character of the program, thousands of people 
were unable to obtain tickets of admission, and immediate- 
ly a new demand was created for a continuation of the 
series. 

Was it really the music which attracted the public, or a 
desire to hear and see the great Bonnet? After the re- 
cital the artist spoke of his hearers: “The people of Amer- 
ica make a remarkable audience. They show a great sense 
of appreciation for what is intellectual in music, as well as 
for so called popular compositions.” 

REecitats At THE COLLEGE or THE City or NEw York. 

The wonderful organ installed in the great hall of City 
College has been used to advantage for fifteen years. Dr. 
Samuel Baldwin, the organist, has recently completed his 
seven hundredth recital. Every Wednesday and Saturday 

afternoon thousands of people fill this great hall as a mark 
of appreciation to the very valuable educational service 
which Dr, Baldwin has rendered. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that this consistent work, over such a long period, 
has not by now partially at least performed its function. 
The amount of good accomplished through this medium 
cannot be overestimated. A commission of this kind 
would, in a smaller city, receive tremendous publicity, but 
unfortunately, is overshadowed by greater events in a 
large metropolis. Dr, Baldwin has always prepared for, 
his audience a set of program notes. These were recentiy 
published in a bound volume. In themselves they offer a 
real miniature history of musical composition. 

OrGANs IN Hicu Scuoo. Avuprroriums. 

In the city of New York there are at present nine organs 
in high school auditoriums. Seven are three-manual or- 
gans, and two are four-manual organs, built by various 


BACH (1685-1750) 


firm, They ranged in price from $6,000 to $10,750. 
citals are given by prominent organists for the benefit of 
the public and the children. During school hours special 
programs covering the history and appreciation of music 
have been given where the services of artists have been 
available. The effect of organ music in the schools is 
fittingly summed up in the following extract from a letter 
of one of the principals: “From the point of view of the 
school itself, our organ is now, without any exaggerated 
statement, indispensable. I do not think that any 
single cultural influence in this school is of more effect 
than the organ. wise and economical invest- 
ment of money.” 


There should | not be any discussion of the value 
ot the installation of organs in high school -auditor- 
iums. This is borne out by the fact that the schools which 


have not been so favored are constantly demanding that 
they be next in line when the appropriations are being 
made, It is to be regretted that the present heavy burden 
of financing the educational department of the City of 
New York will not permit of the appropriation of more 
funds for this purpose, 

CONCLUSION, 

It will be a happy day when the educational authorities 
throughout the country will see the importance of doing 
what New York City has done so generously up to the 
present. More and more do we feel the need for the 
spiritual influence in education, and there is no greater 
uplift possible than the inspiration which comes from the 
thrill of the great diapason sounding down through the 
ages of human struggle and sacrifice. 


Joseph’s “Adoration” Is Very Popular 
Israel Joseph’s violin number, “Adoration,” was played 
by Helen Helems at a concert given under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Paul’s Evangelist Lutheran 
Church, New York, on Thursday evening, February 12. 
This charming and effective violin solo rendered with 
organ accompaniment made a deep impression. 
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; Will be interested in the Concerts of 


iSt. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


. 50 YOUNG AMERICAN VOICES 
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TETRAZZINI WINS TREMENDOUS 
SUCCESS IN TOPEKA RECITAL 


Famous Singer Delights Kansans—City Receives New 
Musical Impetus 


Topeka, Kan., February 1, 1920.— —Wide awake to return- 
ing interests in music, Topeka greeted Luisa Tetrazzini, 
coloratura soprano, with open hearts when she sang before 
an audience at the city auditorium last week. Tremendous 
applause constantly greeted the distinguished singer, as 
she gave the audience a delightful program including a 
generous offering of encores. Mme. Tetrazzini opened 
her concert with “The Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” of 
which she gave a wonderful interpretation with her re- 
markable flexibility of voice. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused in her hearers by “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” 
done in beautiful musical English. 

For those familiar with “The Carnival of Venice” a treat 
store, when the singer gave variations from that 

The artist seemed to touch the exact chord of 
response, too, in her rendition of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” Her audience throughout the program did not sit 
hack and drink in the colorful tones, but rather leaned 
forward to catch every note. 

Middle West audiences appreciate accomplishment. That 
is the reason in chief that they liked Mme. Tetrazzini. 
They felt she had full control of her voice, that she put 
her whole soul into the songs, and that her personality 
was anything but monotonous. Her voice, alone could 
probably win for her extreme success in this part of the 
country, but, her voice, added to a delightfully charming 
personality, makes her doubly effective. 

Crry Receives New Musica Impetus, 

Mme, Tetrazzini came as a number on the Topeka Con- 
cert Series, being provided for the city this winter by 
Henry J, Dotterweich, a comparatively newcomer in local 
eries, who is putting his shoulder to the wheel in re- 
viving interests in musical circles. His success is readily 
recognized by the increasingly large audiences at the con- 


was in 
selection 


certs 

tefore the there are scheduled for this 
city, Lambert Murphy, tenor; Albert Spalding, American 
violinist, and Galla-Curci, soprano, Josef Lhevinne, pian- 
ist; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, an American trained sing- 
er; the Isadora Duncan Dancers, and George Copeland, 
pianist, have proved rare treats. Spurred on by these ar- 
tists’ appearance on the local stage, local musicians have 
started musical activities of their own. The Woman's 
Club has organized a women’s chorus, which is being 
directed by Dr. Henry Stearns, dean of music at Wash- 
burn College, a local institution. The singers are study- 
ing operas and furnishing high class music for entertain- 


ments, 


season closes, 


Goldman Master of Ceremonies 


On Tuesday evening, February 10, two hundred invited 
guests, who are prominent in the artistic and social world, 
abaiered at the residence of Mrs. Millie R. Hambur, of 
930 Park avenue, New York, to celebrate the occasion of 


her birthday. An unusual program was arranged by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who acted as master of cere- 
monies 

George Reimherr opened the program with some 


interesting Russian oorige which had never before been 
heard “4 this country, Gladys Axman then sang an aria 
from “La Juive.” Vernon Stiles contributed some verses 
which were written especially for the occasion, pertaining 
to all the prominent people present. Dr. Fery Lulek sang 
some French songs after which the entire assemblage sang 
the chorus of “Smiles” to special words written for this 
time. Rosa Ponselle sang the first verse and Carmella 
Ponselle, her sister, sang the second, This had to be 
repe ated a half dozen times. The novelty of the evening 
was the “Trumpet Symphony,” a remarkable work written 
for cight toy trumpets, which was given for the first time 
in America. This number was conducted by Mr. Goldman 
and was the hit of the evening. 

Among those present were Marie Rappold, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Carmella Ponselle, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Thorner, 
Gladys Axman, Hy Mayer, Gina Marinuzzi, Leo Braun, 
Alexander Lambert, Roberto Moranzoni, Anna Fitziu. 
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Max Rosen, David Bispham, Beryl Rubinstein, Gustav 


Saenger, Oscar Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Dr. Fer he Phillip Gordon, Arturo Pap- 
palardo, Mr, and Scognomillo, George Reimherr, 
Mr. Roeder, Sascha Gulbertson Tamaki Miuri, Mrs, Clara 
Lipman, Sam Shipman, Florence Eastman, Francis Mac- 
lennan and Mischa Elman. 

Mrs. Adolph Leve, the daughter of Mrs. Hambur, who 
is a singer of unusual ability, sang a group of songs most 
charmingly. Mrs. Leve studied for several years with 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris. 





PACKED HOUSES ACCLAIM 
GALLO FORCES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


English Opera Company Gives Excellent Perform- 
ances—American Syncopated Orchestra Heard— 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Teacher of Dun- 
ning System, Visits City 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 2, 1920.—The Gallo Eng- 
lish Opera Company ‘played a season at the Metropolitan 
here to packed houses All the State and even the Dako- 
tas come to hear, the line for tickets the first morning 
being blocks long. “The Chimes of Normandy” and “The 








“AN INVALUABLE STATEMENT” 
Mr. Arthur Foote 


so estimates the importance of 
Dr. Carl E. Seashore’s 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MUSICAL TALENT 


“I have found Seashore’s ‘The Psychology of 
Musical Talent’ a book of valuable suggestion. 
The chapters regarding the sense of pitch, inten- 
sity, rhythm, La timbre form an inva’ uable state- 
ment of the facts of these subjects, while the 
sub-head, ‘The Power of Reflection’ (to take one 
out of many), might be used with profit by any 


—— (Signed) Artuur Foove 
304 pages, $2.40 net, postpaid 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 














Mikado” were wonderfully well given, the singers meet- 
ing fully the demands made on their voices by the operas, 
while their acting was equally good. Max Bendix led the 
orchestra, securing very fine effects. Every performance 
was thoroughly enjoyed and proved a great impetus for 
grand opera in English. Fortune Gallo is to be congratu- 
lated upon the the success of the occasion. 
AMERICAN SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA. HEARD, 

The American Syncopated Orchestra and Singers, with 

Will Marion Cook, appeared for seven performances at 


~the Auditorium, beginning January 25.- This fine organ- 


ization, under the management of James R. Saville, gave 
entire satisfaction. It was a treat to hear this exception- 
ally fine syncopated music. Every one of the sixteen num- 
bers was greeted with well deserved applause and gave 
complete satisfaction. They appeared under the auspices 
of the American Legion posts of Hennepin County. 
DUNNING SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVE WARMLY RECEIVED. 
The MusicaL Courter correspondent recently had a 
pleasant chat with Harriet Bacon MacDonald, a represen- 
tative of the Dunning System, who was the first repre- 
sentative of this system to visit here, but, judging from 
her reception, she will soon return. Mr. Pontius, of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, gave Mrs. MacDonald a 
hearing for all of his teachers on Saturday morning, Jan- 
uary 31, at the school, and Mr. Fairclough gave her quite 
as enthusiastic a reception in St. Paul that same evening. 
R. A. 


February 26, 


BUSY MUSICAL DAYS IN SCANDINAVIA 


The Northern Capitals Teeming with Concerts and 
Recitals 

Recent reports of musical conditions in Christiania and 
Copenhagen show great activity by Scandinavian artists, 
and an occasional appearance by some artist from other 
European countries. The violinist, Bronislaw Huberman, 
is the only one who appeared in both cities in early 
January. enri Marteau and Willy Burmester gave re- 
citals in Christiania, the former bringing six of his own 
solo pieces, of which one was a “Cake Walk” octave study. 
Burmester revived the all but forgotten Raff concerto in 
A minor. Violinists Erwin Nyreghazy, Christian Thaulow 
and Erling Bjerke also gave recitals. 

At a concert by the Christiania Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Halvorsen, ‘there were included the Mahler fourth 
symphony and four symphonic tone pictures “From. Fin- 
lan,” by the well known composer, Selim Palmgren. The 
third concert by the Philharmonic String Quartet brought 
Dvorak’s op. 96, on negro themes. Then the conductor, 
Schneevoigt of Stockholm, conducted the Philharmonic 
in a conventional program, with his wife, the beautiful 
pianist, Sigrid Schneevoight, as soloist _Mme. Schneevoight 
followed soon after with her own recital. The Arve Ar- 
vesen string quartet had the help of Frithjoff Backer- 
Grondahl in presenting the Schumann and Sinding piano 
quintets. Other piano recitals were those by Elly Ney 
and the very gifted young South American, Claudio Ar- 
rau, who created a sensation as a child pianist, while 
under the guidance of the late Martin Krause. The Dan- 
ish cellist, Herman Sandby, was also heard in recital. The 
singers included Ellen Gulbranson and others in a concert 
for the children of Vienna, in addition to recitals by 
tenor Karl Ostvig, tenor Gunnar Graarud, the lieder singer 
Agnes Woolebaek and the folk singer, Sven Scholander. 

The very unusual conditions of international monetary 
exchange were reflected in the news that German piano 
manufacturers were demanding as much as thirty thousand 
marks for a concert grand piano. 

At Copenhagen the pianist, Johanna Stockmarr, and 
the Royal Orchestra were invoking the gods or the devil 
(according to the view) with the Reger piano ‘concerto, 
ep. 114. On the other hand, since the critics found it 
all beautiful, the Arnold Schoenberg string sextet, “Trans- 
figured Night,” wzs employed to invoke only the gods. 
The Breuning-Bache quartet, with other help, were the 
performers. The great Hungarian violinist, Franz von 
Vecsey, gave a recital, with a Handel sonata and the 
Grieg C minor sonata as principal numbers. The Russian, 
Michael Press, played the Beethoven concerto with the 
Palace orchestra under Schnedler-Petersen. The former 
American, Mme. Cahier, now a Swedish subject, came 
over from Stockholm for a song recital. The pianist, 
Anna Schytte, daughter of the late composer, Ludvig 
Schytte, appeared in joint recital with the violinist, Lilli 
Gade. Other recitals of the month were by: pianist Hans 
Almdal and vocalist Karen Kamp. Succeeding announce- 
ments showed a preponderance of Scandinavian names, 
and the ratio, as it concerns Denmark and the Central 
European countries, is likely to continue, since the feel- 
ing among these peoples has been tense for some decades. 


1920 


Some of Dicie Howell’s Engagements 


Dicie Howell, who made such an unqualified success 
with Reinald Werrenrath in Lowell, Mass., on January 
20, under the leadership of Eusebius Hood, was immedi- 
ately re-engaged and will be heard as soprano soloist at the 
Nashua, N. H., Spring Festival in May. The soprano will 
appear in a recital at the Hotel Plaza, New York, March 
6, assisted by Daniel Wolf, pianist, and in joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall, April 19. Following the Nashua Festival, 
she will sing the soprano role in “Elijah” in Newburgh, 
N. Y., on May 26. 


Mabel Beddoe’s Long Tour Is On 


Mabel Beddoe has left New York for a tour through 
the South and West, the longest she has undertaken since 
she has been under the management of Annie Friedberg. 
The contralto will be heard in several large cities, among 
them Tulsa, Chicago and St. Louis. She is scheduled io 
sing every other day during the three weeks. 
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Columbia Records 





By Exclusive 
Columbia Artists 


These two soprano Grand Opera 
stars and this famous baritone make 
records for Columbia exclusively 
because they know that Columbia 
Records played on the Columbia 
Grafonola are absolutely true to tone. 


In order to preserve for the public 
their supreme vocal performances 
they selected the only records that 
reproduce every note of the human 
voice. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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TEACHER OF INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS 
PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA SOPRANO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASS’N 
“MACBETH TRIUMPHS IN OPERA” 
“OPHELIA” “HAMLET” “GILDA” “RIGOLETTO” “ROSINA”——“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


FLORENCE MACBETH SINGS OPHELIA 
WITH BRILLIANCY 


“There was another marked success for Florence 
Macbeth, Her lovely voice with all the fresh qual- 
ity of youth in it, her perfect control over all the 


pyrotechnic display that fills the number, and her 


winsome manner made it a remarkable climax to 
the performance.”—-The Chicago Daily Journal 
i, ¢ Moore 

“Florence Macbeth, as Ophelia, distinguished 


herself particularly, presenting the musical part of 
her role with great vocal skill, with silvery tonal 
texture and with a charm of manner. She sang 
the ‘mad scene’ brilliantly and brought forth its 
difficult florid music with facility and with great 
vocal flexibility.”.—The Chicago Daily News 
Maurice Rosenfeld 


“MISS MACBETH CARRIED ALL BEFORE 
HER” 


“The girlishness and winsomeness of her per- 
sonality makes her an ideal embodiment of Gilda, 
and her voice with its ease of production, its clear 
ringing upper notes, its facile technic and its 
beauty of tone enables her to sing both the florid 
and the sustained music brilliantly and convincing- 
ly. The ‘Caro Nome’ was beautifully given, fault- 
less in pitch, crystalline in execution, and exquisite 
in interpretative spirit. The duets with Mr. Ruffo 
in act 2 were admirably handled, and the quartet 
finally had a soprano top line that rose clear and 
vibrant above the three other voices. It was an 
afternoon of triumph for the young American so- 
prano.”—The Chicago Daily Tribune. W. L. Hub- 
bard. 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82d Street, New York City 


FLORENCE MACBETH’S FINAL TRIUMPH 
IN “BARBER OF SEVILLE” AT 
CHICAGO STOPS OPERA 


“It was another occasion of signal success for 
Miss Macbeth She sang ‘Una voce poco fa’ de- 
lightfully, and the lesson scene, with the ‘Char- 
mant Oiseau,’ and ‘Annie Laurie’ for an encore, 
prevented any centinuance of the performance in 
spite of all efforts to continue until she came back 
to the front of the stage and sang her cadenza over 
again.”—The Chicago Journal. E. C. Moore. 

“Florence Macbeth gave her best performance 
of the season in ‘The Barber of Seville’—the op- 
era's last offering Saturday night. Her voice was 
fuller, a distinctly lovely quality, and her colora- 
tura was clear and exact.” The Chicago Ameri- 
can. H. Devries. 


Telephone: 8537 Schuyler 

















“THERE IS NO HALTING STAGE IN 


ART,” SAYS JEANNETTE DURNO 


Fascinating Chicago Pianist Finds Time to Concertize and Teach—She Believes in Attending Other Artists’ 
Concerts 


Rarely can Jeannette Durno, Chicago’s fascinating 
pianist, be induced to talk about herself. As she amus- 
ingly expresses it: “I am blest—or cursed if you like 


with an abnormal sense of the ridiculous, and my pet 
aversions are those bores who rattle on endlessly about 
themselves. 1 long since determined that I would prefer 
to go to the other extreme. Anyway, if my actions do 
not speak for me, | am afraid words would be useless.” 

However, after a little prompting, this gifted woman 
admitted a few things recently to a MusicaL Courier 
representative who happened ‘to drop in at her beautiful 
studio overlooking the lake on the top floor of the Lyon 
& Healy Building, Chicago. 

“I see you often at concerts, Miss Durno, and it is 
good to note that there are some artists always ready to 
iearn of others and holding the belief that there is no 
halting stage in music,” prompted the representative. 

“No Hartinc Stace 1n Art,” 

“There can be no halting stage in any art, particularly 
not in music,” quickly replied the pianist. “I feel that 1 
must keep in touch with new compositions as they come 
out, both for piano and other instruments, as well as 
the voice; also keep renewing my acquaintance with 
familiar literature, to say nothing of the pleasure of con- 
trasting various artists’ interpretations. 1 consider it my 
duty to attend all good concerts possible, and require my 
pupils to do the same.” 

“What to you, Miss Durno, is one of the chief essen- 
tials in piano-playing ?” 

A Curer Essentiat, 

“Spontaneity,” was the answer. “To me a pianist lack- 
ing spontaneity is uninteresting. Therefore it is one of 
my especial aims, both in my own playing and in my 
teaching, to preserve freshness, and avoid the obviously 
studied effect, which is unfortunately noticeable in so 
much piano playing.” 

“Are you an extremist?” 

“Absolutely not,” broke in the vehement pianist. “I do 
not incline entirely to any one school, but try to make 
my programs well balanced and along broad lines.” 

“Tell me! Are you not a Leschetizky exponent?” 

“Yes, I was so fortunate as to be a pupil of Leschetiz- 
ky for three years at the time when his powers were at 
their zenith. He was sixty-five years of age when I first 
went to Vienna, and my classmates at that time included 
such brilliant names as Gabrilowitsch, Katharine Good- 
son, Mark Hambourg, Arthur Schnabel, Bertha Jahn, and 
so on. It is a wonderful memory to think back to those 
years.” 

Although a Canadian by birth, Miss Durno located in 
Chicago in the early stages of her career, which has been 
a long one, for she was well known in America as a 
child prodigy before she went to Leschetizky. Her artis- 
tic status is firmly established. She has appeared with 
fine success with most of the leading orchestras, before 
musical clubs, artists’ courses, and various colleges and 
schools, and in practically all the principal cities in the 
country. She has appeared twenty-four times with the 
Chicago Symphony alone, both in the Chicago series and 
on tour. 

Possesses A Sense or Humor. 

The interviewer found Miss Durno possessed of an 
especially keen sense of humor, She related a number 
of laughable incidents which have happened in her tours. 
One in particular was extremely amusing. A local critic 
in a western town reviewing a Durno concert stated that 
“Jeannette Durno has unusual strength for a woman,” 





adding that “she carried her own piano, a magnificent 
Steinway concert grand.” In another western city the 
local paper copied the program with program notes, and 
made “a haunting melody” read “a hustling melody.” 
The composition in question was Frank La Forge’s Ro- 
mance, which, by the way, is dedicated to Miss Durno. 
George Bernard Shaw said in his well known satirical 
vein: “Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach,” but 
Jeannette Durno gives him the lie inasmuch as she proves 
that she can both “do” and “teach.” When asked how 
she found time for both teaching and concertizing, this 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Pianist. 


brilliant artist replied: “You see, with the help of my 
assistant teachers, I am able to arrange my schedule so 
that I only teach half of the day, and have the balance 
of the day left for preparing my concert programs.” 

As a successful teacher, Miss Durno also enjoys a wide 


reputation, and her representative pupils are doing her 


credit in all parts of the.country. _ : 

Delighted with her success in obtaining this much from 
so modest a lady, the Musica. Courter representative 
left, realizing more than ever before that Jeannette Durno 
is an American who has come into her own. : ites 





American Academy in Two Plays 


Franklin Sargent and his confreres of the staff of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire 
Theater Dramatic School no doubt wondered where the 
years had gone when they inspected the ees of the 
third performance of this season and noted hirty-sixth 
year.” It does not matter that they have gone; results 
have accrued, young actors started on careers, and time 


and effort have brought reward to all who cooperated in 
the good work. 

Oscar M. Wolff's one-act comedy, “Where But in 
America,” is based on the present elevated position in 
America of servants, and the fear of employers of offend- 
ing them. Pretty girls are Pauline Halpert and Elinor 
Ritter; they, with Byron Doty, gave a creditable perform- 
ance of the comedy. “The Stricklands,” a play in three 
acts (first time in America), formed Part II of the 
matinee. In it Leward Meeker showed very emotional 
temperament, and Lillian Wells was very natural in the 
part of Helen, Hamilton Howard, Margaret Hollinger 
and Ruth Mason played the parts of the remaining mem- 
bers of the Strickland family. All handled their gloomy, 
unnatural characters cleverly. 


Reception in Honor of Philadelphia Presidents 


_ The dansant and musical reception given by Mrs. Phil- 
lips Jenkins on January 26, in honor of Mrs, Edwin B. 
Garrigues, president of the Matinee Musical Club, and 
Mrs, John S. Holton, president of the Philadelphia Club, 
brought together many friends and admirers of these able 
and charming presidents of Philadelphia’s major music 
clubs. The guests came not alone from the world of 
music, but included also numerous persons distinguished 
in the Sther arts and in, the scientific and literary life of 
the city, and, to quote the Philadelphia Press, “the whole 
affair savored of an old world salon.” 

On the walls of Mrs. Jenkins’ studio are many signed 
photographs in affectionate token of the high esteem in 
which her pupils hold her. Among them is a group of 
varied views of Vivienne Siegal, now starring in “The 
Little Whopper” on Broadway, who several years ago 
made her debut direct from this studio in less than a 
week’s notice in “The Blue Paradise” and fairly captured 
press and public by her brilliant talents. Another group 
contains several pictures of Barbara Maurel, who also 
made her debut direct from Mrs. Jenkins’ teaching, sing- 
in “Alone at Last.” Adele Hassan’s face is here, too; she 
is at present appearing with success in “See Saw.” Lor- 
raine Sherwood is seen in two attractive pictures, one as 
she appears as “Kitty” in “A Lonely Romeo.” 

Mrs, Jenkins and her guests of honor, Mrs. Garrigues 
and Mrs, Holton, were assisted in receiving by Mrs. Sam- 
uel Cooper, chairman of the program committee of the 
Matinee Musical Club; Mrs, Edwin Watrous, chairman 
of the choral of the Philadelphia Music Club, and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s best pianists 
and the accompanist of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 
Amid the flowers and palms and the artistic furnishings 
of her wonderful room Mrs, Jenkins’ many guests re- 
mained to drink their tea and listen to some promising 
future stars, of whom may be mentioned Margaret Palcho, 
a lyric soprano, and Hilda Reiter, coloratura soprano, both 
of whom will be heard in leading parts with the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society in “Boccaccio” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in March. Eva.Cherry, who has recently 
returned from a successful tour, was to have sung severa! 
character songs, but was obliged to leave early in order 
to appear that night at the Colonial Theater. Florence 
Huit added much to the program by giving two classic 
dances; Dr. Frederic Poole in character costume con- 
tributed a Chinese character sketch. An adjoining studio 
in the meantime was filled with merry dancers who kept 
a string orchestra busy. Between three and four hundred 
guests attended the reception and all present voted the 
“party” one of the most pleasant and artistic afternoons 
given this season. 





Kingston a Very Busy Artist 


Morgan Kingston has had an unusually busy season 
having sung the role of Cavaradossi five times in one 
week, twice one day, and following this up with a recital 
at Aeolian Hall. Surely this is an extraordinarily fine 
week’s work. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 


Triumphs in Opera 


As “Oscar” in A MASKED BALL: 


‘There was something laughably impudent about 
her very swagger and the twinkle of her eye. Add to 
this a singing voice of exquisite loveliness, and the 
result was a page who came very near to making the 
seniors of the cast look to their laurels.”—Chicago 
Daily Journal, December 27, 1919. 





As “Ophelia” in HAMLET: 


“Her lovely voice, with all the fresh quality of 
youth in it, her perfect control over all the pyro- 
technic display that fills the number, and her winsome 
manner made it a remarkable climax to a performance 
that had been full of good singing.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, January 16, 1920. 





Photo by Daguerre 





As “Adina” in ELIXIR OF LOVE: 


‘She made the role impish, smiling, and teasing, she rollicked through the 
music, she played with the comedy of the character, and the audience hailed her as 
a complete success and a co-star with Bonci.”—Chicago Daily Journal, January 21, 


1920. 


As “Gilda” in RIGOLETTO: 

‘“‘She was a lovely stage figure; she sang the music with charming, fresh, 
winsome certainty, the ease of a veteran, the ingenuous persuasiveness of youth at 
its finest.”,—Chicago Daily Journal, January 12, 1920. 








As “Rosina” in BARBER OF SEVILLE: 


‘Florence Macbeth gave her best performance of the season as Rosina in 
“The Barber.” Her voice was fuller, a distinctly lovely quality, and her coloratura 
was clear and exact. She was easily the favorite of the evening.” — Chicago American, 


January 26, 1920. 
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NE of the few consequences of the war that are 
not in themselves deplorable, is the spread of all 
kinds of non-political ideas, ideas of cultural 


value, art tenets and educational theories that 
ere hitherto largely confined to one country or the other 
rhe war has torn wide open the frontiers of nations and 
pread broadcast results of investigation and experiment 


which in the period of intensive nationalism preceding it 
found little acceptance outside the immediate circle in 
which they were applied. The war itself quickened the 


Allied countries on the 
Central Powers and the Near East on 
impressionism of the jntrospective 
France, and of the decorative order 
has become the common property of 
Teutonic schools have received 
everything from Finnish to 
Ukraine and even Turkish influence. It is to be hoped and 
expected that in the period of reconciliation these two 
sets of influences will be allowed to play upon each other 
the reciprocal enrichment of both. 

In the field of education, and musical education in par- 
whole world is about to witness a revolution 
n which many independently developed methods will be 
drawn upon to satisfy the universal striving for that which 
is necessary in the reconstruction of a new and better 
One of these ideas is unquestionably the Dalcroze 
“eurythmics,” practiced before the war only 

Switzerland and Germany, but are spreading now to 
the greater part of Europe, and reaching out to America 


nterchange of ideas among the 
ne hand, and the 
the other Musical 
kind, as peculiar to 
cultivated in Russia, 

western Europe, while the 


i generous leavening of 


ticular, the 


world 


tem ot 


a we ll 

Few people in America know that since the establishment 
of the London School of Daleroze Eurhythmics, in 1913, 
the teaching staffs in England have grown so that now 
they instruct some two thousand pupils. The closing of 
the famous Dalcroze College at Hellerau at the outbreak 
of the war, far from impeding the progress of the move- 
ment, resulted in the establishment of the Central Training 
College at Geneva in 1915, and by 1917 no less than four 
hundred teachers and pupils were active there. The Hel- 


lerau College has, 1 believe, resumed its work under other 
ispices, and the spread of the principles to which it is 
devoted is now, thanks to this enforced decentralization, 


without limit 


rhese principles are too well known in America by now 


need repeating here. But the system is by no means 
a fixed and finished thing: it is, rather, a method in a state 
of constant development. Its fundamental ideas are a dis- 


rediscovery—the practical results of which 
the theory that supplies a scientific basis 
for it, and at the same time have suggested ramifications 
far beyond the original intent of the discoverer. It is, 
therefore, not a set of rules, to be learned and applied by 
pedants, but an essentially flexible system to be moulded 
according to the needs of the time, the race and the 
individual 


covery or a 


have prescribed 


Since the first experiments made by Jaques-Dalcroze in 
Geneva and at Hellerau, the founder of the system has 
traveled widely in most European countries, and he has 
found everywhere different conditions, different difficul- 
ties to be overcome, different traits of character and ab- 
normalities which stand between the individual and the 
realization of his own musicality. Since M. Dalcroze is 
now planning to visit America for the first time I asked 
him to give me briefly the results of these studies. It is 
needless to say that he looks forward, with especial in- 
terest, to similar investigations in America, where the 


various qualities of the European nations have become 
fused into a new set of aptitudes 


Ruyrumic Instinct Vartes NATIONALLY. 


The result of my observation, as a whole,” said M. 


Daleroze, “is that the rhythmic instinct and the musical 
feeling varies according to the natural dispositions of the 
various peoples. It is not the same in Russia as in Eng- 
land, not the same in France as in Sweden, nor the same 





Dalcroze Eurhythmics as a 
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in Latin Switzerland as in German Switzerland, and it 
varies even from Lausanne to Geneva. 

“In Germany, where the love for music is greater than 
anywhere else, the auditory sense is certainly not more 
refined than it is in other countries. An excessive slow- 
ness of reasoning, combined among the men with an exag- 
gerated confidence in themselves, prevents the functioning 
of the faculty of immediate analysis. This fault is, how- 
ever, atoned for—especially in the weaker sex—by great 
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And English children in the midst of 
gymnastics. 


perseverance and great power of assimilation. This qual- 
ity I have found very rarely among Slavic students, whose 
sudden enthusiasms, ardent aspirations and noble desires 
for intellectual advancement are outweighed by lack of 
constancy and energy, as well a's frequent crises of depres- 
sion. 

“Swedish children are remarkably gifted for rhythm and 
naturally endowed with a sense of the harmony of the 
body. Their musical feeling and their vocal gifts are 
certainly above the ordinary. The same applies, on the 
whole, to the children of Norway. With the Danes one 
finds the same easiness of movement, but this advantage 
is not, generally, placed at the service of such elevated 
esthetic conceptions as those of the Swedes. As for purely 
musical gifts, they have seemed to me almost nil, and 
Denmark, more than any country, seems to need reform of 
musical training in its schools. 

“Dutch children, naturally gifted for singing, are less 
so for hearing and have sufficient rhythmic perception. 


But their esthetic sense and plastic taste are disturbed 
by an annoying lack of muscular elasticity, a relaxing of 
tissues and bad bodily structure. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


“English children have none of these handicaps in their 
movements. There is no muscular rigidity, no mental 
sluggishness, no nervous or intellectual defects. On the 
other hand, there is a supple physical mechanism and a 
special aptitude for plastic and rhythmic conceptions. But, 
if Russian children are hindered by their hyper-sensitive- 
ness and their frequent nervous disorders, English chil- 
dren suffer seriously from contrary defects. Their lack 
of nervous sensibility deprives them of a sense of accen- 
tuation, and their easy and graceful movements are de- 
void of elasticity and dynamic nuance. Their muscular 
tension rarely attains a degree that would be the minimum 
in Latin countries. As for musical sense, properly speak- 
ing, it is far from being as inferior as it is generally sup- 
posed. The people certainly love music, and their vocal 
and auditory abilities are quite normal. However, music 
is still too generally considered as a mere amusement, and 
is cultivated in too external and conventional a manner in 
the schools. When the efforts of certain committees of 
promotion shall have borne fruit, and the teaching of music 
and rhythmic gymnastics shall have received the important 
place in the schools which it deserves, it may not be long 
before the English people will once more achieve a posi- 
tion worthy of its great composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” 

These judgments are, of course, generalizations based 
upon a necessarily limited experience, yet they provide 
a certain confirmation of impressions which one receives 
from the music of the various peoples. National charac- 
teristics in music may possibly all be reduced to natural 
rhythmic impulses which are expressions of national char- 
acter. It is, of course, not the aim of eurhythmics to 
interfere with these characteristics or level them down to 
a cosmopolitan form, but rather to quicken them, as far 
as they are positive. The accentuation of merits and the 
amelioration of faults in the individual cannot but have a 
salutory effect upon the collective musical activity of 
nation in the long run. In one of his addresses Jaques- 
Dalcroze says: “The only living art is that which grows 
out of one’s own experience.” And the whole purpose of 
his system is “to give a child musical experiences instead 
of musical knowledge.” Now musical knowledge is cos- 
mopolitan, uniform, But musical experience is racial and, 
in the last analysis, personal. By awakening musical reac- 
tions to personal experience the method, if successful, must. 
tend to variety rather than uniformity, and by awakening 
and developing latent aptitudes it must tend to multiply 
efforts at self-expression. All modern education tends to 
this end: development of personality, character and initia- 
tive. The Dalcroze system is therefore clearly in line with 
a universal tendency. 

CHARACTER RHYTHMICALLY ANALYZED, 

Primarily, the Dalcroze system is a method invented by 
a musician for musicians. But what is of infinitely greater 

value than the originally intended development of the 
sense for rhythm is its efficacy in the training of the 
powers of apperception and of expression in the individual. 
“Experience teaches me,” said M. Dalcroze, “that a man is 
not ready for the specialized study of an art until his 
character is formed, and his powers of expression devel- 
oped.” Now to the layman the idea of forming character 
by means of rhythmic exercises may seem far-fetched. 
But herein lies the discovery. All character may be 
rhythmically analyzed—reduced, so to speak, to rhythmic 
units. And if Dalcroze’s analysis of national aptitudes 
is interesting, his rhythmic diagnosis of the individual is 
even more so. I asked him to give me the general prin- 
ciples upon which this analysis is made, and received the 
following, which is in a nutshell the principle upon which 
the wider aims of the Dalcroze method are based 

“The rhythm of all work or bodily action immediately 
betrays the nature and degree of the personality of its pro- 
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A great many inquiries have reached me asking when 
CECILIA LLOYD would be available for engagements. She 
will make no appearance in New York City until after her 
recital, but will be glad to accept engagements out of town 
for any date after the first of March. Correspondence may 
be addressed directly to me in care of this paper. 
W. C. D. 
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ducer, for it is invariably the direct revelation of the sen- 
sations and sentiments of the individual. It is true that 
this rhythm may be imitated or reduced to a mechanical 
function, but in that process it loses its principle of life, 
since the original action is the result of emotion, and 
emotion can not be expressed except by direct intuitive 
means. On the other hand, the imitation of elementary 
rhythm is a purely intellectual experience. Rhythm, as 
James Shelley says, is to intuition, emotion and esthetic 
sensation what science and logic are to the intellect. One 
of the essential—if not the essential—qualities of rhythm 
is its power to make us feel the presence of life. Mechani- 
cal order is merely objective and impersonal. The time 
passes and is scientifically measured by the oscillations of 
the pendulum. However, to some people time creeps and 
to others it gallops; to others, again, it stays still. 

“There exists between ‘the movements of our body an 
intimate relationship, which, in its continuity, forms and 
determines the rhythm and shape of our psychological 
being. It appears that rhythm gives a definite orientation 
to our thought, models its forms of expression and dic- 
tates the language necessary to the revelation of the orig- 
inal impulses of our sensory life and their transplanting 
to the realm of feeling. Moreover, it seems that by virtue 





JUMPING, 


RHYTHMIC 


REMARKABLE PHOTO OF 
of some secret mechanism, thus far undefined by psycho- 
physiologists, the mind possesses the power of selecting 
from the motive sensations of the individual those which 
are best fitted to be transformed into lasting impressions 
and definite rhythmic images. 

“The more we have, by means of education, disengaged 
the instinctive: movements of our body from all the im- 
pediments forged by circumstance and environment and 
perpetuated by heredity, the more we shall have eliminated 
the intellectual and nervous resistances which oppose the 
spontaneous motive manifestations of our organism—and 
the more our muscular play will place at the disposal of our 
mind precise rhythmic images, revealing our personality ; 
and our mind will be able to register certain sequences of 
these, thus affirming its momentary impressions. Intui- 
tion will indicate which of these should be eliminated so 
as not to compromise the direct expression of the tem- 
perament, as it accords to a precise moment of our exist- 
ence. This accord is not always the same, and this ex- 
plains why we react differently to the rhythm of certain 
works of art at different times, while our intellectual fac- 
ulties make us appreciate them from the intellectual point 
of view, invariably in the same manner. 


DevELOPING EXPERIENCE. 


“It should be a characteristic of our temperament spon- 
taneously to adopt all motive manifestations which can 
express the particular condition of our organism at any 
moment. If we can succeed, by virtue of a special train- 
ing, in enabling the, child to experience clearly the nature 
of its instinctive bodily rhythms, and the diverse nature 
of their successions, we shall render it capable of expe- 
riencing life in a more freely emotional manner. The 
emotions can attain their maximum intensity only if all 
the faculties of a being expand in one and the same har- 
mony, and if nerves and muscles release the emotional 
forces in a forceful, synergic and precise fashion. 

“How can we hope that the child’s sensibility can flower 
in its fulness, if we do not cultivate, from the earliest 
age and on the school benches, its most elementary vital 
manifestations? To teach it the rhythms of words and 
the thoughts of others, before having given it the means 
to feel those of its own organism—is this not the most 
bizarre of anomalies?” : 

It is, then, not merely the teaching of music, nor the 
awakening of musical faculties, that M. Dalcroze seeks, 
but the forming of character by the means of music in its 
primary forms. The idea harks back to the Greeks and 


seems to confirm the assertion that we are still in the midst 
of the renaissance. “In the beginning,” said Hans Von 
Bilow, “there was rhythm.” According to Dalcroze, it 
is the end of all things as well. César SAERCHINGER. 


Junior Class Recital at College of. Music 


Howard Kay and John Noge, violinists; Minnie Kurtz, 
Marion Nachenson and Alice Degenhardt, pianists, espe- 
cially distinguished themselves at the Junior Class recital, by 
pupils under fourteen years of age, given at the New York 
College of Music, February 13. Indeed, it was remarked that 
the last six numbers of the program might well have heen 
placed on a program cf the advanced pupils, so finished 
was everything. In this group Lillian Egli and Bernard 
Auerbach also belong. It was generally considered by 
those competent to judge as one of the very best junior 
concerts ever given at the institution. Others who took 
part were Joseph and Vera Stetkewicz, Mary Rosen, Helen 
Thomson, and, in the violin ensemble (consisting of the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and gavot from “Mignon’), 
the following violinists: Alma Nigey, Imogene Parpart, 
Howard Kay, Faust Ferrato, Allan Kuhn, William Johnson, 
Jr., Charles Bauman, Otto Wolff, Enrico Pellino, Jack 
Silverberg, Peter Yonescu. 

The directors, Messrs, Hein and Fraemcke, being unable 
to make satisfactory arrangements regarding continuance 
of lease or purchase of the present building, will remove 
to their own newly fitted up location, 114-16 East &sth 
street, about May 1. 


Schofield Pleases Large New York Audience 


Among the many recitals given at Aeolian Hall, Nev 
York, by famous and less famous artists, according to the 
dailies of the metropolis, that of Edgar Schofield stands 
cut as an especially enjoyable one. The Tribune spoke of 
him as a baritone who pleased a large audience and dis 
closed a new and promising talent. The same paper also 
remarked that his singing was skilfully executed with 
lightness, grace and charm. This opinion was alsu 
substantiated by the other papers—the Sun speaking of 
the fine impression he created with his flexibility of voice, 
his distinct enunciation and the intelligent attitude which 
he maintained toward the content and style of his numbers. 
and the New York American declaring that he won the 
instantaneous approval of a large audience. 


May Peterson “Sets Example” 


Montreal, Can., December 30, 1920.—-When May Peter- 
son sang here at the Monument National on December 
17, in aid of the Home for the Aged, she was greeted by 
an audience that thoroughly appreciated the charming 
artist and her art. The Gazette of that city published a 
detailed account of her concert that bears exact repetition : 

“May Peterson, soprano, assisted by Philip Savasta, 
harpist, gave a delightful concert last night at the Monu- 
ment National, in aid of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
She set an example which might well be followed by more 
operatic artists essaying the concert platform, and 
eschewed all but the most legitimate display, as in Jenny 
Lind’s version of Thrane’s ‘Norwegian Echo Song,’ in 
which the ornamentation has significance. 

“Miss Peterson prefaced this song by an explanation. 
The song is on the lips of a child, who is telling the cattle 
that the branding will not be long, and they will soon be, 
as she is calling them, home; her call echoing round the 
mountains. The song had thus an appeal it could not 
otherwise have had, sung, as it was, in the original tongue. 

“A similar setting was given to Don Luis Millet’s Cat- 
aionian carol of the fifteenth century, in which various 
birds sing their Christmas message. As short as possible, 
and in a lovely speaking voice, these comments were no 





intrusion, and many a program might be so made intelli- 
gible. 

“The thrill of the evening was not, as might have been 
expected, in any coloratura work, but in ‘I’m Wearin’ 
Awa’, Jean,’ sung in simple ballad style except for the last 
note but one of each verse, which was marvelously held 
on a perfect pianissimo until it glissaded down to rest on 
the key note. 

“Her first group of songs consisted of Pergolesi, Weck 
erlin, Spohr, and Mozart’s ‘Allelujah from Exultate,’ a 
splendid foil to the legato andante of the first three. Her 





Miss Cunard, a Canadian and 


Philip Sevasta, harpist. 


Vay Peterson, manager, 


second group of Massenet’s ‘Crepuscule’ and ‘Gavotte’ 
from ‘Manon,’ and an exquisite rendering of Widor’s 
‘Contemplation.’ She was enthusiastically applauded, and 
besides other songs not mentioned gave four encores. 
“Signor Sevasta’s playing of Godefroid’s ‘Fantasie’ 
showed that such music is far more suited than ‘Trau 
merei’ to the harp.” See E ED S. 


Rider-Kelsey and Russian 
Symphony for Greensburg, Pa. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey has been engaged to sing the so 
prano part in “Elijah” in the performance to be 
given by the Mendelssohn Choir of Greensburg, Pa., 
Bertram S. Weber, conductor, on April 27. The Rus 
sian Symphony Orchestra will provide the accompani- 
ment, and other parts in the work will be sung by Theo 

Karle and Arthur Middleton. 














uals were irresistibly given.” 
Exclusive Management: 





Harrisburg, Pa.—Evening Telegraph, Feb. 11, 1920 

“The co-star on the program was Frederick Gunster, the well-known 
tenor of concert and oratorio fame. 

‘Mr. Gunster had his audience with him from the minute he appeared. 
His opening number, the familiar ‘Celeste Aida’, was so beautifully sung that 
it was greeted by a perfect ovation. His voice has much quality, and his 
phrasing and exquisite shading are a real delight. His unusual diction was 
most noticeable throughout his entire program. The American negro spirit- 
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Misha Appelbaum’s Impresaristic Ideas and Aims 


HUMANITARIAN MOVEMENT LEADER DISCUSSES PLANS AS HEAD OF MUSICAL BUREAU OF 
AMERICA—SAYS ONLY WAY MANAGER CAN MAKE MONEY IS THROUGH ARTISTIC 
SUCCESS OF ARTISTS—NEW BUREAU REQUIRES EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 
—ARTISTS MANAGED ON COMMISSION FEE—NO RETAINER—NOVEL 
CONTEST PLAN 


(An Interview) 


Interest has been created by the announcement that 
Micha Appelbaum has become the president and executive 
lurector of a new organization called The Musical Bureau 
of America. Five years ago when Mr, Appelbaum 
launched forth in the humanitarian field he made music 

1 part of every one of his programs at Carnegie Hall and 
Madison Square Garden. He was one of the first per- 

ons to give regular weekly free concerts where only the 
finest talent appeared. 

Mr. Appelbaum stated five years ago that, whether it 
would be due to the foreign born element or to the love 
for music lying dormant in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple, a noticeable development in music would take place 
within the next ten years and that America would eventu- 

ally become the music center of the world. His words, 
prophetic then, are almost a realization now. 

Not only were his concerts interesting, and not only 
were the great stars engaged and paid good fees, but the 
programs were arranged to cater to the general public 
rather than to the select few, without the classical view- 
point being ignored 

Desires To Make Money. 

Mr. Appelbaum gave the writer no opportunity to ask 
the question intended 

“I suppose you want to know why I have decided to 
become an impresario, if I may call it so,” he began, and 
proceeded to answer it: “I might say I have been one for 
the last five years, for I love music as much as the public 
work I am doing. The reason I have launched forth in 
. musical bureau now is because I want to make money. 
| have never been satisfied in making money excepting 
through creative brain. I was not satisfied with the busi- 
ness atmosphere because it did not feed my soul, and I 
know of no business giving more opportunity for creative 
power than the musical field.” 

As the second question was about to be put forth Mr. 
Appe lbaum said: 

“Question number two is: How will my musical bureau 
differ from others, or have I any fault to find with the 
management as it exists today? I have not tried to com- 
pare my musical bureau with any other, and I prefer not 
to criticize other bureaus. If I can produce a bureau that 
will combine art and music, satisfy the public and the 
artist, and last, but not least, myself, that is all that I 
want. Neither have I the time to figure out whether the 
managers spoil the artists or whether the artists spoil the 
managers.” 

“And just what is your plan?” Mr. 
asked 


Appelbaum was 


Then the new impresario shrugged his shoulders, hesi- 
tated a few seconds for thought, and continued: 


Artists Must Be TALENTED. 


“First of all, I will not consider the management of 
artists, whether a singer or an instrumentalist, unless the 
best critics are thoroughly satisfied that the artists in ques- 
tion have real talent and merit. It does not follow that 
the artist must be fully developed when he comes to me, 
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but he must have possibilities. Many of the recitals being 
given now—and they are given by the dozens—are such 
that the public only supports a few among those who are 
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giving recitals and who really have talent. The music 
critics attend so many that it is not unusual to see them 
leave almost in a body after the second or third number. 


- Now, if an artist comes to me and wants to be under my 


management, how can I make a success of him unless I 
am charmed by his playing or singing? I do not, however, 
intend to abide solely by my judgment, for I shall have a 
committee of the most prominent teachers to hear each 
applicant. 

STAMP oF MERIT. 


“An artist cannot give his time to his art nor develop 
his emotional enthusiasm and do hard work daily—which 
by the way I hold the first requisite for a successful career 
and even the continuation of it after the initial success is 
made—if he has to think of his board and circularization, 
etc. Therefore, he needs some one to look after him in 
that direction. An artist needs, first of all, ability; sec- 
ondly, some one properly to introduce him to the public. 
I intend, no matter how few artists I may manage as a 
result of it, to announce no recital and manage no artist 
unless I can first convince the public that the stamp of the 
Musical Bureau of America means merit, ability, dignity, 
real music and that within the understanding of the locality 
in which the concert is given. To give a program of 
Rachmaninoff or Chopin and kindred composers in a local- 
ity that has not yet become thoroughly educated from a 
musical standpoint means failure for the artist, although 
in reality the artist may be very talented. Classical music 
like life’s ideals must be given in homeopathic doses and 
not forced down people’s throats. Therefore, when the 
Musical Bureau of America will announce a recital for an 
artist the public will know that the finest critics have al- 
ready passed upon his value. Of course, our public critics 
may later on differ as to the quality of his greatness, but 
they all have to admit that he is good. 


Procrams Too Lona. 


“Then comes a very important item, that of the pro- 
gram itself, and I make this statement without fear of 
contradiction, that just as many artists with wonderful 
talent fail through lack of ability for the selection of a 
good, interesting program, as there are artists, and there 
are many of them who fail because they have no merit 
and deserve failure. A Carnegie Hall audience composed 
of 3,000 people may have in its midst one hundred real 
students who may understand any kind of music, but the 
artist nevertheless must play that which is within the 
understanding of the 2,900 if he is to receive encourage- 
ment, support and friendship, so that they will want to 
hear him again. The program must not be too long. I 
find artists suffering, which is due to their enthusiasm, 
from a desire to keep on playing. The artist must never 
have the audience leave without the feeling that they would 
have liked more. It is better to give too little than too 
much. It is very valuable from a box office standpoint, for 
if they are satisfied they will come back again. If not, the 
audience will at least feel kindly towards the artist for 
having known enough not to play too long. But unfor- 
tunately, especially this winter as a result of the reaction 
of the war, hundreds of artists have come to managers and 
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because of their ability to pay $100 or $200 or $500 (the 
principle is the same), recitals are given for them, in some 
cases without even a hearing as to whether or not they 
have ability. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ACCOMPANIST. 


“The question of an accompanist is a very important one 
for the artist, as many a good singer saves $25 by taking 
a cheaper accompanist which results in his singing out of 
tune and plainly shows the audience a lack of harmony 
between the instrument and the voice, and I certainly will 
not permit any of my artists to have an accompanist unless 
he at least is as great in his part of the program as the 
soloist is in his part. 

“I wonder if it has ever occurred to you,” said Mr. 
Appelbaum, “that in any organization there cannot be 
many people with brilliant minds, for brilliant minds are 
expensive and there are not so many brilliant minds that 
thoroughly understand the points raised above. How can 
an office that has one or two brilliant minds manage 200 
artists, when it is a physical impossibility to manage more 
than one or two dozen if done right? If an artist is good 
and has personality the public must be reached. I find 
that an article by the leading critics or the daily press does 
much more good from a publicity standpoint when it 
discusses the art and personality of an artist than adver- 
tisements only. Therefore a bureau that attends to the 
advertising and publicity must look after that angle.” 

MANAGER Prorits spy Artists’ Success ONLY. 

Mr. Appelbaum continuing earnestly said: “The Musical 
Bureau of America will charge a legitimate fee for what 
it does and expects the artist to pay it, but it will not 
take any retainers because it lends its name to the man- 
agement. Since it will not give recitals for a consideration 
and since it will not take any artists who are not good, it 
stands to reason that it will have an opportunity to make 
its money only out of the proceeds of the artist’s success. 
The artist will be charged a straight fifteen per cent. fee 
on all bookings with no fees or retainers. It will let the 
artist pay all the advertising expenses and give the artist 
the benefit of any professional discounts that it may re- 
ceive. The artist will be permitted to pay any other legi- 
timate expenses, whether it be stamps or stationery, and 
the bureau will render a receipted voucher to the artist 
for each item. It will give recitals for the artists and 
after the expenses are paid will take half of the profits 
from the recital for the bureau and the artist will receive 
the other half. Before doing so the artist, will be allowed 
his regular contract fee for giving the recital. 

Tue Co-operATIVE PLAN. 

However, this does not mean that the artist will get only 
fifty per cent., for the by-laws of the bureau provide that 
out of the net profits of the bureau thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. will be divided among all its artists, pro- 
rata according to their salary, so that if the bureau should 
make $50,000 a year, thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
of it would be distributed among the artists, and for that 
matter I might mention that the other employees of the 
bureau will also be on a co-operative basis.” 

Mr. Appelbaum was asked why the co-operative move- 
ments had not been successful up to the present and he 
quickly replied: 

“It is because the artists were on a co-operative basis but 
did not receive any fees, so that in the event of a loss or 
breaking even, the artist was left without a living fee for 
his appearance. Under our plan the artist is insured his 
fee and is then an a co-operative basis besides. Each artist 
will have his own ledger and all files and correspondence 
in reference to the artist will be open to his regular inspec- 
tions so that he may either give suggestions or disapproval 
if anything is done which does not meet with his full 
approval.” 

“What artists have you already secured?” 

“I do not wish to announce as yet the names of any of 
the big artists. I can say this much—we shall only have 
one of each, a soprano, tenor, baritone and contralto, for 
in having more than one we will not be able to do real 
justice to any of them.” 

“Then you mean to say, that after having a baritone, 


. celebrities. 


soprano, tenor, contralto, bass, violinist, pianist and cel- 
list your staff will consist of only eight artists?” 


Nove. Contest PLAN. 

“This is true,” he replied, “as far as the very prominent 
artists are concerned, but I have a plan how to reinforce 
this, without interfering with our work and still be able 
to do justice to both, and to take the best talent that there 
is in this country now and bring it before the public. I 
find the greatest difficulty to be that many of the talented 
have not the means to be introduced properly, have not 
even the expense money necessary for the recital, since 
they have to pay so much money to a manager, and then 
under our management they still need quite a little money 
to hire the hall, printing, etc., and it might interest you to 
know that since I have announced the opening of the 
Musical Bureau we have turned away over $6,000 from 
artists who offered us retainers if we would manage them. 
Each one was heard-and when turned down expressed in- 
dignation and naturally went straight from this office to 
some other office that makes a practice of giving recitals 
without even hearing the artists, and I am sorry that many 
years from now these souls, who would not realize the 
bitter truth that they lacked talent, after having struggled 
and made many sacrifices to continue their career, will, 
broken in body and spirit, find themselves a nobody. To 
come back to the plan of introducing unknown artists, I 
will announce the following plan. 

“Any artist may register his name with the Musical Bu- 
reau of America and make applications to come under its 
management. This application is to be accompanied by a 
remittance of five dollars which is to pay for the expense 
in handling these applications and for the hearing before 
good musicians, who will, of course, be paid. In other 
words, we shall engage, let us say, three each of good 
vocal, piano, violin and cello teachers. We shall pay 
them a fee for hearing the artists. Of course I will also 
be at the hearing but will not have the deciding vote. 
If turned down by the committee we shall give advice to 
the applicant as to whether or not he should study further. 
If the committee puts the artist in a class of merit and 
talent, we shall select, let us say ten pianists, ten violinists, 
ten of each operatic voice, then soloists, and these sixty 
or seventy people will engage in a contest under the aus- 
pices of this bureau. We shall have a series of four con- 
certs, which will include five of each of the best of the 
different voices and instruments having the highest points, 
and a cash prize of from $500 to $1,000 will be awarded 
to the winner of each concert. The committee to give the 
awards will consist of the finest musicians available here. 
This committee will sit as judges at Aeolian, or whatever 
hall the concert may take place in, and make notations as 
the concert is going on, and before it is over they will 
announce to the public as to who in their opinion deserves 
the first prize. The four prize winners of the first four 
concerts will then hold a public concert in a large hall and 
a cash prize will be awarded by this committee to the one 
having the most merit of the four. The judges at the 
concert of the four prize winners will be the public and 
they will vote and award the cash prize. You can readily 
understand,” said Mr. Appelbaum, “that if Artur Bod 
or men of his type should pass upon the quality of ‘a cofi- 
cert of ten artists picked out from 600, and select again 
the best, they will be able to come before the public. It 
will, thereby, do away with the necessity of a long career 
of struggle. * 

“The four winners of the second series will be treated 
the same way and a final prize will be given to the two 
prize winners resulting from each of the series. The 
bureau will take in nothing except its expenses but will 
then have under its management unknown people yet real 
I feel we shall do a tremendous amount of 
good through this contest. First of all the committee will 
be able to get many hundreds of people to réalize that they 
have no talent or merit, will save them a great struggle 
and save the public many unnecessary concerts. Those, 
who have not won any prizes, will know that they have 
talent and will be able to continue their careers and sooner 
or later come before the public, while the eight prize 
winners will have an easier path. 


Bureau Witt MANAGE Prize WINNERS. 

“The Musical Bureau of America will undertake to man- 
age all these prize winners, still not more than one of each 
kind, and the prize money won by the participants can at 
once be used by them to advertise themselves and start 
active bookings. 

“I happen to be very fortunate in my acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. Sedsasie: whom I consider music 
and art from head to toes, and he at once greatly ap- 
proved of it and said: ‘I should be very happy to serve on 
that committee.” I remarked that the chairmanship will 
have to be decided, and he said modestly: ‘You can put 
me at the top, in the middle or at the bottom of the com 
mittee. It does not matter so long as I serve the artists 
and the public.’ 1 expect the entire makeup of the com 
mittee to be composed of men and women who will be of 
the character of Mr. Bodanzky, so as to insure complete 
artistic standing and so that the artists will be treated 
quite fairly. 

REGISTRATION IN BY APRIL, 

“The registrations must be in the hands of the Musical 
Bureau not later than April 1. Any registrations that 
come in after the first will be kept for similar contests 
next season, .as the Musical Bureau will run them every 
year. I expect if we take a prize winner and manage him 
for a year that he will become prominent and that by next 
year we shall have room for another unknown. The com 
mittee will hear the artists as the applications come in 
The first four concerts will take place in April, so that the 
entire contest can be over by about the end of the month.” 

“Is this plan original?” Mr. Appelbaum was asked, 

“No, I cannot say that it is. Several months ago some 
thing similar took place in Newark, N. J. it does not 
matter who originates a plan so long as it serves the artist 
and the public, and my whole underlying thought ts that 
the public which supports the artists must be taken into 
consideration first. The bureau cannot make any money 
unless the artist is successfal, and the artist cannot be 
successful without the public, Therefore, by removing 
the worfies from the artist and pleasing the public, success 
is assured for the bureau.” 

“Never Go BACKWARD IN LiFe.” 

“Do you propose to do anything in other directions?” 
Mr. Appelbaum had a peculiar twinkle in his eye, and his 
silence gave the impression that he had many original and 
creative plans in mind. 

“To start a musical bureau is hard work,” said Mr. Ap 
pelbaum, “especially if one insists as I do upon giving the 
minutest detail personal attention, Then | know it is done 
as I want it to be done. I do not wish the bureau to 
make the slightest false move. No business should be or- 
ganized with an object to make big money the first year, 
but rather that every year should be bigger than the year 
before. My great theory in life is never go backward, | 
would rather have twelve artists under my management 
and have each one’ pleased by the treatment he receives, 
the success achieved and by the approval of the public of 
our musical ventures, and, thereby, have a pretty good in 
come, than to manage forty-eight artists with five times 
the income and have my artistic spirit deadened because 


~ J have made the dollar mark my sole aim.” 


The strangest part about Mr. Appelbaum is that he does 
not play a note, and yet he has on two occasions at Car 
negie Hall conducted a symphony orchestra composed of 
amateurs, and, judging by the tumultuous applause which 
greeted him, he won the audience by his personality the 
same as he does on the lecture platform. When reminded 
of that occasion he said: 

“Yes, I remember the amateur orchestra. The audience 
expected the leader of the orchestra to be an amateur and 
awarded me with its applause because he had lived up to 
their expectations. I sincerely trust,” added Mr. Appel- 
baum, “that the Musica Courier, so vitally interested in 
the welfare of the artists, will give the widest publicity to 
this contest, and while I should have liked to discuss with 
you my plans for a municipal and national conservatory 
of music, I am so interested in this contest that I will 
leave it for a future date. Music hath its charms after 
all!” L. &. J. 
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Violin of Rath Ray Recalls the 
Silenced Song of Maud Powell 
BY W. L, HUBBARD. 

“Born on a farm not far from Chicago.” 
Thus runs the published biographical sketch 
of Ruth Ray, the violinist who made her local 
debut yesterday afternoon with the Chicago 
Orchestra in its regular concert in Orchestra 
Hall. Chicago may well be pleased, and Il- 
linois, which only lately lost its most gifted 
violinist . daughter, Maud Powell, may, not 
without good reason, look to Miss Ray to win 
for herself a place equally prominent with 
that which her eminent predecessor honored 
by her worth as woman and as artist. For 
Miss Ray disclosed qualities yesterday which 
recalled Maud Powell and her abilities. 

The Mendelssohn concerto does not, of 
course, positively fix a violinist’s place and 
powers, but in her playing of it Miss Ray 
used a full, virile tone similar to that Maud 
Powell won from her instrument. There was 
much of the same technical: precision and 
surety, the same fine rhythmic sense, the 
same clear broad grasp of musical values, 
and the same wholesome poise and simplicity 
in manner and performance which made the 
late violinist so excellent.—Chicago Tribune, 
February 14, 1920. 


Whether Aver has some magic spell that 
turns out violinists, or whether he picks and 
chooses his pupils, accepting only those that 
have the signs of greatness, the fact remains 
that the Auer graduates are the most striking 
crowd of young artists that this generation 
has produced, Of these Miss Ray is a highly 
worthy member. 

She played the Mendelssohn concerto as 
her introduction to the symphony orchestra 
audience, and did it extremely well. Her tone 


MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER, 


“PROVED SENSATIONAL SUCCESS ”-sierata-t:saminer 


AS SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RUTH RAY 


was of adult size and of fine quality into the 
bargain, her intonation was correct, the 
technical display of the piece was expertly 
brilliant, and there was persuasive expres- 
sion in her interpretation, 

Better than all these, she has the valuable 
gift of personality, the power to make an 
audience like her while she is on the stage. 
It is the greatest possession of a concert ar- 
tist, though no teacher nor school of music 
has ever learned the art of imparting it. A 
person either has it or does not, and Miss Ray 
has it.—Chicago Journal, February 14, 1920. 

Miss Ruth Ray, violinist, was the soloist 
of the day, offering us once more the lovely 
and imperishable Mendelssohn concerto, real 
music; if you please. Miss Ray, who is not 
a stranger in these parts, returns to us, after 
study with foreign masters of renown, the 
possessor of much assurance and a_ thor- 
oughly grounded technic. 

The quality of tone which she draws is 
notably of vibrant warmth and depth, and 
her bow-arm is unquestionably that of the 
routined artist.—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American. 


Miss Ray played the Mendelssohn concerto 
for violin with such comprehension of the 
music and such command of her instrument 
as won for her a great success with the pub- 
lic. There was a poise in her playing that 
was most satisfying. Her tone was ample 
in volume, rich in quality and always firm, 
while her finger technic was notably clean. 
Yet there was nothing of the feeling of vir- 
tuoso display, but that she used all her tech- 
nical powers only to make clear the meaning 
of the music. 

She had a grasp of the music that seemed 
to understand every phase of the varying 
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moods and then the something beyond, the 
intuition for its meaning, which gave the 
vital quality. Miss Ray has had admirable 
schooling and at times there are phrases 
where the influence of the studio is still to 
be felt, but she also has an individuality of 
her own that shines out through the music. 
There was a genuine feeling in her inter- 
pretation which was both sincere and sure. 
Miss Ray has something of her own to say 
with her violin and something that comes 
from her own sense of the music. While she 
is a young artist there was a gratifying ma- 
turity to her thought and vigor in her mode 
of expression. She has the true gift for the 
violin and ought to go a long way. 

The audience gave her a most cordial dem- 
onstration of approval.—Karleton Hackett, 
Evening Post. 


Ruth Ray belongs to Chicago, and many 
of the orchestra patrons were proud of the 
young girl who recently returned to her home 
city from her studies with Leopold Auer. 

Miss y has a demure, modest stage ap- 
pearance, and is also already far on the 
road to virtuosity. Her mechanical equip- 
ment is that of most Auer students, clean, 
finished and refined, the tone is good, and 
her interpretation is artistic and conforms 
with the musical tenets of the classic school. 
—Daily News, February 14, 1920. 


She selected the Mendelssohn concerto for 
her introduction as a_ full-fledged artist. 
There was in most of it evidence of deep 
musical feeling and a well developed technic. 
She will grow, as any intelligent young mu- 
sician must grow, and her future career will 
be watched with interest—Herald and Ex- 
aminer, February 14, 1920. 


- AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 




















ELFERT FLORIO PUPILS PLEASE TOLEDOANS 


Former New York Teacher Gives Evidence of Successful Results in Teaching at the Toledo Conservatory of Music 











ELFERT FLORIO, 
Former New York teacher who is now 
at the head of the voice department of 
the Toledo Conservatory of Music. 


Several months ago Elfert Florio, the New 
York teacher of singing, whose pupils have 
been heard on both the concert and operatic 
stage there, was engaged as head of the voice 
department of the Toledo Conservatory of 
Music in Toledo, Ohio. According to the To- 
ledo Times, “his coming will mark a new epoch 
in singing not only in this city but also the sur- 
rounding country, and means much for the de- 
velopment of the art of singing in this com- 
munity.” 

Signor Florio had taught in New York for 
some years when he received the offer from 
the Western institution and accepted it. Evi- 
dence of what he has accomplished in so short 
a time was clearly presented in the way of a 
pupils’ recital at the conservatory on the even- 
ing of February 9, upon which occasion Signor 
Florio sang himself, It is sufficient to say that 
his artistic work and that of his pupils pleased 
the audience, as will be noted in a news letter 
from Toledo appearing in this issue. 

Two of his most talented pupils, for whom 
he predicts brilliant futures, sang at this con- 
cert—Rachel Allabach, soprano, and Stanley 


RACHEL ALLABACH, 
Soprano-pupil of Signor Florio. 


STANLEY L. BAUGHMAN, 


Bass, whose artistic singing at a recital 
on February 9 attracted favorable 
attention, 


tion was clear and commendable. Besides the 
“Carmen” aria, she was heard in the Gounod 
“Ave Marie,” which served to strengthen the 
favorable impression created. 

Mr. Baughman is a young man who is the 
possessor of a beautiful bass voice, with a 
range from low C to high G. It is said to be 
a rare voice, and his singing of the prayer 
from “La Juive” of Halevy was nothing short 
of superb.. Also the aria from the “Magic 
Flute.” He was recently appointed soloist at 
the First Congregational Church. 

Margaret Jackson, a dramatic soprano pupil, 
acquitted herself-creditably in the “Un bel di” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” and. Mrs. Hayes 
Michaels, another pupil, pleased the audience 
with her rendition of “Who Knows?” by E. 
R. Ball, while Lida Trost, Ethel Schall and 
Mrs. Rogers in their respective selections did 
full credit to the instruction of Signor 
Florio. 

The people of Toledc are looking forward 
with interest to further achievements of 
Signor Florio in the work of his pupils. It is 
to be expected, judging trom such occurrences, 


that the fame of this well known teacher of singing will 
spread over a still wider area as a result of the future 
success of the many students now under his guidance. 


dered the difficult aria of Micaela from “Carmen” with 
ckill and at once pleased her hearers. Miss Allabach’s 
control of her voice is excellent and her French enuncia- 


Baughman, bass. Miss Allabach is gifted with a soprano 
voice of much sweetness and Signor Florio regards her 
as a “find.” Although but nineteen years of age, she ren- 
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A Great Success ror THE IRISH AT THE VANDERBILT. 

lf you think you will be able to get tickets at the last 
hour to hear (and see, for it is a thing of beauty) “Irene,” 
you are very much mistaken. It was lots of fun the other 
day to watch the faces at the ticket window, when the 
patient young ticket seller would answer “House sold out” 
tor what seemed to me every day in the week. 

I have Tierney’s word for it that it’s Irish from the 
box office to the stage door, including composer, author, 
lyric writer, members of the company, and even the owner 
of the theater itself. The inspiration of the Emerald Isle 
has brought forth one of the biggest and most wholesome 
successes of the season. 

Edith Day, the prima donna, has a small but pleasing 
soprano voice which she uses artistically, particularly in 
the high register, and does not force it, thereby making 
some charming effects. The songs that are proving the 
most poular are “Irene,” “Alice Blue Gown, “Skyrocket” 
and “We're Getting Away with It.” Harry Tierney, the 
composer, is now in London supervising the music of the 
English production, which will have its premiére on 
March 1. 

Tue Timip AUDIENCE AT THE HIPPODROME, 

One of the moments the audience seems to enjoy most 
at this remarkable entertainment is the community singing 
of old songs. They acquire more confidence and conse- 
quently more voice during the continued darkness, while 
the words of the songs are being thrown on the screen. 
Therefore, the appeal of the “Little Brown Jug,” one of 
the last numbers, was greeted with more enthusiasm than 
the former invitation to “Get on the Wagon.” 


RIALTO, 

The overture this week is Suppe’s “Pique Dame”; the 
tenor solo, “I Hear You Calling Me,” by Sudwarth 
Frazier. The organ solo is played by John Priest, and is 
the fugue in G minor. The feature picture shows Mar- 
guerite Clark in “Easy to Get.” 

RIvo.t, 

Mark Twain’s immortal story, “Huckleberry Finn,” is 
the feature picture here this week. Not a word appears 
on the screen that is not taken either from the mouth of 
Huck Finn or from the descriptive matter in the book. 
William C. Taylor, the director, chooses his characters as 
nearly as possible according to the Kemble illustrations, 
so well known. During this production, five hundred 
school children, from ten public schools in the neighbor- 
hood of the Rivoli, will be the guests of Hugo Riesenfeld. 
The pupils were selected by competition, either one of high 














standing in general literary studies, or, as in some cases, 
the most thorough knowledge of Mark Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” 

The musical program is also of unusual interest. The 
orchestra plays as an overture selections from “Gioconda.” 
The Rivoli-Rialto chorus, with the orchestra, gives a most 
pleasing number, “Southern Melodies.” Alma Dorio, so- 
prano, and Rose Reed, contralto, are the soloists. The 
organ solo is “Love’s Dréam,” by Liszt, played by Pro- 
fessor Swinnen, 

THE STRAND, 

The Australian bass, Malcolm McEachern, is singing 
the “Bedouin Love Song” this week, and the Brahms 
Quartet renders an arrangement of “Love's Old Sweet 
Song” and other selections, appearing in Colonial cos- 
tumes with special scenic effects. The overture is Gold- 
mark’s “Cricket on the Hearth.” The orchestral con- 
ductors are Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland, and 
Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson play alternately 
the organ numbers. 

The musical program at this very popular picture house 
is always extremely well executed. Messrs. Edouarde and 
Sutherland seem to bring forth from the orchestra a variéty 
of tone color which is quite out of the ordinary. The sev- 
eral selections from “The Mikado” in the program last 
week were beautifully played. 

Tue Capirov, 

The principal musical attraction at the Capitol was the 
sumptuous production of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden.” I believe this is the first time the well known 
cycle has been sung with a large orchestra and a chorus 
of 100 voices, spectacular ballet and superb costumes and 
scenery. It certainly reflects great credit on the manage- 
ment of the Capitol Theater. It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that such a beautiful offering should be limited to a one 
week run, because further performances would have per- 
fected it and eliminated some of the shortcomings notice- 
able at the first performance; however, upon a later hear- 
ing, these seemed to have been almost overcome. The 
soprano music was excellently sung by Mary Cavan, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera Association, whose voice has 
acquired poise and authority in addition to its always 
lovely quality. Her work was quite the most artistic of 
the production. William Robyn has a light tenor voice of 


good quality, and he sang the beautiful solo—‘O Moon, 


of My Delight”—effectively. The duet with Miss Cavan— 
“A Book of Verses Underneath the Bough”—was very 
well sung. 

Richard Maitland, singing the music allotted to the bass, 
showed excellent style and vocal production with clear 
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diction, all of which made up for the lack of volume in 
the lower tones which this music seems to require. The 
contralto, Edna Wallthrop, if not an inspired singer, sang 
with sincerity and good tone. The choruses were excellent. 

The Princess Tolstoy Zanco De Primo played the Grieg 
concerto for piano. She displayed musicianly knowledge 
and technic, but there was an evident lack of accord be- 
tween her playing and the orchestra that showed insuffi- 
cient rehearsals. The orchestral selection was the overture 
from Von Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant,” especially well 
played being the duet of cello and harp in this number. * 


Titta Schipa to Tour Here 

A concert tour embracing all the principal cities in 
the United States is being mapped out for Tita Schipa 
next season, including two in New York and Boston, 
Schipa will sing the two Spanish songs which he made 
famous in the Argentine last October, “Ay, Ay, Ay” 
and “Granadinas,” which have not been heard in the 
United States as yet. On many occasions when he 
sang them in Buenos Ayres the audience fairly show- 
ered him with presents and threw many of their per- 
sonal belongings on the stage, one of the old Spanish 
customs of showing an artist appreciation of his efforts. 
Schipa carries a platinum and diamond watch and pearl 
chain which was presented to him by Alfonso XIII, 
King of Spain, at the tenor’s recent appearance in 
Madrid. Eleven of his twenty performances were at- 
tended by the King and Queen and the royal suite. 

Olga Kannina to Tour Country 

Giacomo Bourg is proud of his new discovery of 
Olga Kannina, the phenomenal dramatic soprano whose 
voice has been pronounced by critics as one of the best 
they have ever heard. Mme. Kannina starts her con- 
cert tour on February 26, when she will appear in 
Montreal. On Saturday, February 28, she sings in 
Toronto, and on March 8 she will be heard at a private 
musicale in Boston. 

On March 16 Mme. Kannina will be heard in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, at a concert given 
by her teacher, the well known baritone, Giacomo 
Bourg. 

Lipkowska with Chicago Opera 

At the performance of “Rigoletto” by the Chicago 
Opera Association at the Lexington Theater on Satur- 
day afternoon of this week, Lydia Lipkowska, the Rus- 
sian soprano, who recently arrived in this country after 
an adventurous escape from the Bolsheviki in southern 
Russia, will sing the role of Gilda. Mme. Lipkowska’s 
reappearance is awaited with pleasure by a host of 
friends who enjoyed her singing as a member of the 
Boston Opera Company several years ago, when she 
occasionally appeared as a guest at the Metropolitan. 

Pavlowa in London 

Anna Pavlowa, the dancer, will open an engagement 

at the Drury Lane Theater, London, in April. 
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OTAKAR 
World Famous 
Operatic Tenor 
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APPEARED IN PRINCIPAL ROLES WITH 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO.; CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION; COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
IMPERIAL OPERA, WARSAW; ROYAL OPERA, VIENNA; NATIONAL CZECH OPERA, PRAGUE; Etc. 





GRAND OPERA REPERTOIRE IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES 


CONCERT PROGRAM IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, CZECH AND RUSSIAN 


ORATORIOS 





Available for Individual or Joint Appearances for Season 1920-21 
Exclusive Management: HUGO BOUCEK, 116 West 39th Street (Knickerbocker Theater Bldg.), New York 
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CAVAN 


American 
Prima Donna Soprano 
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Montreal is the latest city to swing into line for 
the establishment of a permanent local symphony 
orchestra. Good—the more the better. 


@~ 

Offenbach’s posthumous opera, “The Goldsmith 
of Toledo,” has been pieced together by J. Stern 
and A, Zamara, and is having quite a success all 
over Germany and Austria this season. 


ssiaualiabihiats 

Artur Bodanzky proved again this week that the 
playing of a symphony is by no means necessary 
to the program of a symphony concert. Elgar’s 
“Enigma Variations” took the place of the sym- 
phony at this week’s concert and did it very 
acceptably, too, 

——~©—__— 

That scheme for a London operatic rivalry to 
Covent Garden next summer, under the direction 
of Mme. Melba, is quite off. The reason given is 
the health of the prima donna, who is said to be 
suffering from the after effects of a severe dose 
of influenza and is in the south of France, where 
her physician has ordered her to remain until May 


for a rest cure. 
eS 7 NS 

It is gratifying to note that the West has been 
as responsive to Mana-Zucca’s talent as has been 
the East. Word has been received by the Musicat 
Courter that the young composer scored a great 
success when she appeared as soloist with the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra in that city recently 
and that the audience liked her piano concerto so 
well that it had to be repeated. 

They are making society folk work for the cause 
of opera in English over in England. Lady 
Cunard recently organized an opera ball at Covent 
Garden which resulted in a net profit of £7,200, 
all of which is to be devoted to Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s English opera projects. Lady Cunard 
has, indeed, been one of Sir Thomas’ heartiest 
supporters ever since he became active in the 
musical world. 


a 

In the present discussion between a large pro- 
portion of the players of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, who are demanding an increase in 
wages and threaten unionization to attain their 
end, and the directors of the organization, there 
will be little public sympathy with the latter, who 
have brought the trouble upon their own heads. 
The scale of wages of the Boston Symphony play- 
ers always has been somewhat under the union 
scale, the lower rate being accepted because of the 
supposed prestige that membership in the orchestra 
brought with it. It was supposed to (and very 
likely did) result in certain advantages, such as 
engagements as soloists at satisfying fees, ease in 
securing pupils at good prices, etey, etc. But when 
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the trustees, whether through ignorance or indif- 
ference, placed the orchestra under the direction 
of conductors who proved incapable of keeping it 
up to the high standard which made it the premier 
orchestra of the world for so many years, this val- 
uable prestige vanished suddenly and the situation 
at present is simply that the rank and file of the 
men—the solo players have special contracts—are 
doing much more work than the average union 
musician and receiving less than union wages. No 
wonder there is a move to unionize. 
RS 


Here is an editorial paragraph from the Italian 
musical newspaper, “Corriere di Milano.” It is a 
paragraph that we should- have been’glad to use 
many times. “This number contains many notices, 
but alas! not so many as it does not contain—no- 
tices which should have found place in this plethoric 
issue, but which, despite our good will in the matter, 
are missing on account of the lack of space. Ina 
few days, however, this will be put in order. In 
the meantime, we beg our clients to have a little 


patience.” 
pascal pninerensins 


Tours of national choruses have been all the rage 
in Europe since the end of the war. The Czecho- 
Stovaks were the first to invade Paris and London, 
and now a Ukrainian National Choir is in England 
after a tour which included Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy and Spain. It is 
even threatened that the chorus will invade the 
United States later on. There are forty-five men 
and thirty-five women in it. It is conducted by M. 
Kochitz, and was sent out as part to the national 
propaganda by the Ukrainian Government. 

aA NE 


Our old tenorial friend Amedeo Bassi, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Association, has blossomed 
out as the perfect Wagnerite and scored a most de- 
cided success as Siegfried at the Teatro Regio, Tur- 
in where they are giving both “Die Walkiire” and 
“Gétterdammerung.” At Verona the clou of the 
season is “Die Meistersinger” or “Maestri Cantori” 
as the much more musical Italian title runs. Of 
course all these works are surg in Italian. And 


“how obliged to Mr. Gata we should have been if 


he had given any one of them in English rather 
than the fatally soporific “Parsifal!” 
—e 


The Paris publishing house of Fromont has at 
last put on sale the “Fantaisie” of Claude Debussy 
for piano and orchestra. (As usual Philadelphia 
has the honor of the first American performance 
of this important work, Alfred Cortot playing it 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski’s 
direction. .Of late years New York has had to go 
to Philadelphia for nearly all the important novel- 
ties. The fantasy was printed thirty years ago, 
but for some inscrutable reasons, said in France 
not to be entirely musical ones, it has just been of- 
fered for sale. The orchestra part is reduced for a 
second piano by Gustave Samazeuilh. 

cannactatiilpNiestessiien 


On dit in France that that operatic Alexander, 
Raoul Ginsbourg, who directs the opera at Monte 
Carlo in the intervals between composing operas 
on the piano with one finger (or the other way 
round, if you prefer), is sighing for a new world 
to conquer, no other than the world of the Paris 
Opera, where the position of director Jacques 
Rouche has been rather insecure since the Janu- 
ary strike. It is said that M. Ginsbourg has found 
an angel, or angels, so substantial to back him that 
he promises to ask for no governmental subsidy 
if the directorship be awarded him. Such an of- 
fer certainly seems calculated to make a hit in 
France today. 


Following the announcement by the management 
of the New Symphony Orchestra of the Musician’s 
New Orchestra Society that Willem Mengelberg, 
the celebrated Dutch conductor, has been engaged 
at the suggestion of Artur Bodanzky to co-operate 
with him in the leadership of that organization next 
season, comes the additional statement that the New 
Symphony will extend and augment its 1920-1921 
activities to a marked degree. As outlined the New 
York season will include approximately thirty pairs 
of concerts at Carnegie Hall, with twenty addition- 
al single appearances distributed in proper propor- 
tions between Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore. In addition to the reg- 
ular Carnegie Hall and out-of-town concerts, a 
series of Sunday night popular concerts at the New 
York Hippodrome is being arranged at which it is 
planned to present Bodanzky, Mengelberg and a 
soloist on the same program. It is thought that 
such an arrangement will prove an attractive in- 
novation for Sunday night. That the music to be 
played during the season will be of great variety 
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and cover a wide range is evidenced by the fact that 
Mr. Mengelberg has been requested to prepare 
twenty-five programs. In addition Mr. Bodanzky 
has, in the course of construction, fifteen programs 
which he will conduct himself. Latest reports from 
Amsterdam indicate that Mengelberg is just now 
preparing for the great Mahler festival which is 
to be held in that city this spring, May 6 to 21 in- 
clusive. He will lead his famous Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in nine concerts at which all of the works 
of Mahler will be played and produced. Among 
the soloists are Urlus, Noordewier, Cahier and 
Durigo. 


cremncteseel fp icnioaniiee 
America has not heard from or of Felice Lyne, 

one of its best native coloraturas, in a long time, 
but evidently they still like her in England, for 
the London Times took pains to say the other day: 
“Felice Lyne sang the Mad Scene from Thomas’ 
‘Hamlet.’ She ought, of ‘course, by rights to be 
competing with the multitude in the fashionable 
or and sempiternal song of atmosphere. In- 
stead of which she goes about haling souls out of 
men’s bodies by singing actual tunes and trilling 
wonderful roulades in the fashion of our grand- 
mothers better than anybody else at this momert 
can do it, and, what is more, as well as she has 
ever done it herself in the past.” 

ene me 


Franz Lehar, who was born in Hungary, has 
just renounced his Austrian nationality to become 
a Czecho-Slovak. It will undoubtedly be useful to 
him to be one of those things when he comes to 
this country next year as he intends to do. Leo 
Fall, who has been just an Austrian Jew all his 
life, being born in Olmutz in Moravia and having 
lived in Vienna, has suddenly become a Slovene— 
which, also, will doubtlessly be highly useful in view 
of his contemplated visit to America next season. 
Just what particular kind of an animal a Slovene 
is has not yet been established by the International 
Peace Conference, the unfinished League of Na- 
tions, or any other tribunal that we know of. We 
would be grateful for information on this point if 
any reader feels inclined to communicate it. 

enmmnsiniiacemnnci 


One of the sensations of the New York musical 
season has been Rosa Raisa’s presentation of the 
role of Norma, admittedly a dramatic soprano’s 
almost supreme test, for to do it properly one 
must possess practically all the singing styles and 
at the same time be an actress of decided tragic 
power. Raisa has those qualities and as she 
possesses in addition a voice of extraordinary 
range, volume, and emotional expressiveness, her 
Norma could not fail to make the deep impression 
it has created’here. The public is quick to under- 
stand and when an offering of such unusual 
moment as Raisa’s Norma is available and as a 
result the performance of that work last Thursday 
drew a capacity audience to the Lexington Theater. 
The phenomenal soprano was applauded and 
cheered to the echo. 


a San 
The Paris “Monde Musical” is brief and to the 

point. It said recently: “Among the candidates for 
the direction of the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brus- 
sels, M. J. Noté (baritone at the Paris Opéra) is 
mentioned. We shall see him leave the opera with- 
out regret, where, for twenty years past, he has 
made us suffer on account of his complete lack 
of artistic education.” Speaking of the Brussels 
opera house, its management has been entrusted by 
the municipal council of Brussels to the two as- 
sociates of the late Maurice Kufferath, de Thoran 
and Van Glabbeke. Despite full houses every 
night, there has been a monthly deficit at the Mon- 
naie this season of about 34,000 francs. The price 
of orchestra seats has been raised to fifteen francs 
in the hope of reducing this and a larger subven- 
tion will be asked from the government. 

NY ORE dl 


A certain amount of chauvinism in music is a 
good thing. For instance, to the vacant post of the 
conductorship of the Hallé concerts in Manchester 
——a post held for so many years by Hans Richter— 
Hamilton Harty, a prominent English musician, 
composer and conductor, has been appointed. And 
here in America when the Boston Symphony posi- 
tion became vacant, the country and freedom-loving 
Yankee directors exhausted themselves in the search 
for a prominent American musician, composer and 
conductor to fill the post. No, my child, you are 
quite mistaken. They did nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary, they apparently failed even to con- 
sider any American candidates, selecting a for- 
eigner who by no means ranks first even in his own 
country. Thus, my child, is the young American 
musician encouraged to take up music seriously as a 
profession. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Unpatriotic Prejudice 

We cannot understand why, in the light of cur- 
rent enthusiasm about musical works American, 
our own opera, sent in to the Metropolitan Opera 
House some time ago, has not yet been produced 
there. The usual complaint about a poor libretto 
does not apply to our opus. It has all the neces- 
sary qualities of conflict, suspense, climax. Also 
brevity. At this appropriate time we reiterate our 
demand for an early hearing. We had hoped for 
a production on Washington’s Birthday, but we are 
satisfied to get it on St. Patrick’s Day instead. Our 
work is called “E Pluribus Unum,” and we resub- 
mit its first act for approval herewith, our hope 
being that the sample will induce a public demand 
for an early hearing of the entire piece, a public 
demand strong enough to break the surly indif- 
ference of our unpatriotic opera house. The music 
is above criticism as the greatest critics have 
praised it. Read for yourself and judge: 


Act I. 

(A trackless sea is visible as the curtain rises. 
An old-fashioned sailboat ploughs its way six or 
eight feet across the ocean—in fact, as far as the 
stage set will allow, and then stops. Columbus is 
seen, despairing on the poop deck. Sailors sing 
the opening chorus from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Suddenly some vegetable life floats past the ship 
and to the strains of the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” Columbus sings his aria, “Hail, Hail, to 
the United States,” for he knows then that he has 
discovered this magnificent new country of over 
110,000,000 inhabitants. ) 

Columbus. 
Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 
May the shade of liberty e’er; 
May thy glory never pale, 
And to thee we sing this air. 


Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride; 
May those with shame grow pale 
Who try thy greatness to hide. 


Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 

To thee we sing a lullaby; 
Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 

I see thee with the naked eye. 

George Washington (who comes up from the 
hatchway )—I say, Chris, what’s all the row about? 
(All of Washington’s recitatives are made up of 
snatches from America’s popular songs.) 

Columbus—I’ve just discovered America. What 
do you think of it? (Cornets solemnly intone 
“Knowest Thou the Land?” from “Mignon.”) 

Washington (eying Coney Island and the tall 
buildings of New York, musingly )—I hardly know 
whether it’s worth freeing, or not. 

Pocahontas (appears from the cabin de luxe, 
escorted by Benedict Arnold. She sings the 
“Abscheulicher” aria, from “Fidelio,” and repulses 
the traitor’s advances). 

Columbus (rushing forward)—Allow me. 

Washington (rushing forward)—Allow me. 

Columbus (glares at W.) 

Washington (glares at C.) 

Columbus—I saw her first. 

Washington—You lie. 

Columbus—You’re another. 

Washington—It is well known that I never lie. 
When I was very young, we had a cherry tree in 
our. 

Columbus—Basta! You will never live to tell 
me that chestnut of a cherry tree story. Die! 
(stabs him to death with an ice pick). 

Arnold (rushing forward)—Idiot! You have 
’ killed the father of his country. Who is going to 
populate America now? (picks up Columbus and 
hurls him over the rail). I'll give you just two 
minutes in which to say your farewells. 

Columbus (courageously adjusting his monocle) 
—Shall I sing you Tosti’s “Good Bye,” or Wotan’s 
farewell to Briinnhilde? (Both motifs are heard 
in the double bass and piccolo, muted.) 

Arnold—I don’t like Wagner. Do something by 
Debussy. 

Columbus—“Le Mer” would be appropriate, don’t 
you think? 

Arnold—Cur! (lets go his hold and Columbus 
drops into the waves, never to appear again). Now, 





sweet lady (to Pocahontas), the ship’s treasures 
are yours. (Jewel song from “Faust.”) 

Pocahontas—Heap much ’bliged (based on an 
authentic Apache anthem). 

(As the Custom House becomes visible, the 
smugglers’ chorus from “Carmen” sounds over the 
billows of the raging Hudson River.) 

Arnold (gazing at the shore)—Is that General 
Grant on the pier? 

Pocahontas (coldly)—If you are attempting a 
pun on the words “pier” and “peer” it is in very 
poor taste at this moment. 

Arnold (sinking to his knees)—The North has 
won. Glory, glory. All is well. 

(Sailors chant the “Hallelujah” from “Messiah,” 
and Arnold swallows his mortification, dying in- 
stantly, thereby ending the first act.) 

From the Limbo of the Past 


The attached scherzo, from the Vie Parisienne 
of 1881, is called “Musical Alphabet,” and although 
written only thirty-nine years ago shows strange 
differences from our modern way of musical think- 
ing. For instance, the praise of Gounod might seem 
to us a trifle overdone ; the adulation of Meyerbeer, 
a bit cloying ; the terror of Wagner, slightly ridicu- 
lous; the misunderstanding of Ambroise Thomas, 
almost a joke. The coolness toward Bizet, the 
omission of Bach and Handel and mention of 
Liszt’s larger works, as well as the supercilious 
treatment of Mozart, and the assertion that it took 
the French to appreciate Weber properly—all those 
phases of this typical bit of Gallic tomfoolery will 
be highly diverting to 1920 readers: 
AvuBER—Worthy personage. Enthusiasm superflu- 

ous when listening to his music. It is sufficient 
to speak of him with respect. 

Chief works: There are too many to be 
mentioned in detail. It is well to remember 
that whatever is not by any one else is by 
Auber. 

Remarks for conversation: “A decidedly 
French talent.” “What facile invention.” 
“What fresh, sparkling motives.” 

Attitude in listening: It is permissible to 
be inattentive and even to speak; to cough, 
blow one’s nose, and use the lorgnette freely. 
Indeed, one may go to the length of trilling 
an accompaniment to the tunes sung on the 
stage. 

BEETHOVEN—A mighty genius! One must bow in 
reverent awe! There is no contradicting his 
power! He is great, and that ends the matter. 
Beethoven is played by some of the great pi- 
anists and played at by all the amateurs. 

Opinions: “Wonderful.” “As vast as the 
world.” “Gigantic.” “Titanic.” “Beautiful, 
beautiful, overpoweringly beautiful.” . 

BerL1oz—‘Tremendously interesting.” “Bizarre.” 
“A bold colorist.” 

Caution: While listening, clasp the hands 
convulsively and look about you wildly. Stuff 
ed ears with as much cotton batting as pos- 
sible. 

Cnopin—“What witchery.” When hearing one 
of the nocturnes, turn the eyes upward until 
they disappear under your hair, a la Sarah 
Bernhardt, when she recites amatory verse. 
Allow a somewhat bitter smile to play upon 
your lips. 

Davin (Félicien)—His “Lalla Rookh” is performed 
occasionally to the great delight of the public, 
which thus is enabled to get to the sunny, 
magical Orient without much cost. 

Remarks: “One would imagine one’s self 
to be there.” “Can you not hear the tread of 
the camels?” “Don’t you see the Fata Mor- 
gana?” “Clouds of dust, as it were.” “Now 
the caravan passes.” “How sultry it is.” 

Caution: If possible, cross the legs in Ara- 
bian fashion while listening. 

Devines—It all depends. Viewed separately, the 
details are perfect, but the whole is monoto- 
nous. He was most happy in his ballet music. 
It is safe to call “Coppelia” his masterpiece 
and to assert that he never will duplicate it. 

Caution: <A soft “Delightful” should be 
emitted from time to time by the listener. 

Gounop—He conquers the world. His chief works 
are “Faust,” then “Faust,” and once again 
“Faust.” No civilized center is without Gou- 
nod. He holds the stage in triumph. He will 
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be heard until the end of time. Everybody 
sings Gounod, everyone knows him by heart. 

Remarks: Say anything transcendental that 
occurs to you. Begin with “ideal” and end 
with “godly.” 

Caution: Murmur in ecstatic delight the in- 

* articulated sounds “mmnoon,” “nnounm,” etc., 
like one intoxicated with rapture. 

HaALevy—Just mention “La Juive.” 

Remarks: “Splendid.” “Full and satisfy- 
ing choruses.” “Sure instinct for situations— 
a rare gift in a musician.” 

Caution: Seek a rear seat in a loge, lean 
your head against the wall and dream on as 
long as the orchestral outbursts will permit. 

Mozart—One either admires him to the point of 
insanity or else considers him uninteresting. 
Some say “What a genius!” the rest claim that 
he had a childish nature and an excellent di- 
gestion. Mozart is heard whenever a well- 
formed baritone wishes to show himself as 
Leporello, and—worst of all—whenever a pair 
of sisters play his symphonies and sonatas in 
four-handed piano arrangements. 

Remarks: “How vivacious.” “The acme of 
sprightliness.” ‘These melodies, so simple, di- 
rect, clear, clear, direct, simple, 
clarity, directness, simplicity.” 

Caution: Never appear excited when listen- 
ing. Occasionally make a noise with closed 
mouth, like a sheep, to indicate the pastoral 
character of the melodies. 

MEYERBEER—No adversaries. All the world is 
unanimous in its admiration. His operas domi- 
nate the repertory. 

Remarks: “True theater music.” “What 
richness of sound,” “Grandiose.” “An or- 
chestral storm,” “Marvelous knowledge of 
stage craft.” “Mighty.” “Irresistible rhythms.” 

Caution: Say “superb” from time to time in 
a decided and exalted manner—taking care to 
roll the “r” impressively. 

MENDELSSOHN—A classical star. Why? Never 
mind ; in spite of his romanticism he is classic. 

Remarks: “What esprit!” “What vitality!” 
“What unerring taste!” ‘What delicate mel- 
ancholy !” “What a scherzo!” 

OFrFENBACH—Always insist that he had talent. 

PaerR—‘“He was director of Louis Phillipe’s music.” 
“And he is dead? Ah, ’tis a thousand pities, a 
thousand pities.” 

Caution: None necessary, for you never 
will be obliged to hear his music. 

Rosstnt—Heap on praise! The swan of Pessaro, 
the creater of “Tell.” 

Caution: At every third measure, applaud 
and yell “Bravo, bravi, brava.” 

SCHUBERT—A dear, sad, sweet dreamer. 

Remarks: ‘‘What deep feeling.” “Elves 
dance on fairy feet.” “Shadows flit through 
the air.” 

Caution: The eyes should be filled with si- 
lent tears. 

ScHUMANN—Very exciting but not always com- 
prehensible—a fault which is ours and not his. 

Remarks: ‘“Clearness breaks through like 
the sun after clouds.” 

Tuomas—tThe scientific musicians are squabbling 
over him and cannot agree. 

Remarks: “Oh, that gavotte from ‘Mignon.’ 
Aaaaah |” 

Verpi—lIt is safe to say that you love to hear the 
hand organ play those of his works antedating 
“Aida.” 

Remarks: “I admire ‘Aida’—as for the rest 
—fah. Nothing but trills, trash, tin pan music.” 
If you follow this advice you will be consid- 
ered a musical expert. 

Weser—The Germans find him duil and leave him 
to us. The scene in the wolf’s cave is one of 
the best stage-sets we have at the Opera. 

Remarks :—“How romantic.” Never ask 
your neighbor: “When does the ballet begin?” 

WaGNER—As a Frenchman you must detest him 
in proportion to the degree of your patriotism. 
As a listener, the matter of your detestation 
will be fixed by your powers of endurance. 

Chief works: “Rienzi,” ‘“Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Nibelungen.” 

Remarks: “My ears hurt.” “Heavens, I 
believe I’m going deaf.” How to listen to 
Wagner: Leave the hall. 

Ree 
Variationettes 


Mabel Beddoe was working on one of her pro- 
grams the other day when a plumber appeared at 
her home to do some repairing in the room adjacent 
to her studio. After the first few tones he dropped 
his work, sat himself in a chair, and listened 





attentively for over an hour until a maid found 
him and said: “Where do you think you are, at 
the Opera?” “Say, it sounded like it,” was the reply, 
“and it cost me just as much, for I’m paid by time 
and get $6 an hour. Well, it was worth it.” 


A literary editor wails, “If this be modern, give 
us Wordsworth,” and in The Little Review, Ware 
Holbrook replies obligingly : 

Very well, then, 

You shall have Wordsworth, 

1 give you also 

A castiron deer for your dooryard, 

And a century plant, which is guaranteed to bloom 

Before world peace is established ; 

And should you still be unsatisfied, — 

Here are two handsome steel engravings 

Of Pastor Russell and A Stag at Bay. 

Oh, don’t mention it! You really deserve them. 


Some Saturday afternoon when I can spare the time, 
I'll come around and trim your trees and hedges 
Into the form of birds. and beasts. 
I can take a hydrangea bush 
And with a pruning knife give it the shape 
Of a Peruvian anteater. 
In the mean time ’ 
I give you Wordsworth—lots of him! 
I hope you choke, 
mn ® 


Quoting always leads to more quoting, and some- 
thing we heard a few days ago brings to mind these 
lines of Byron: 

There is music in the sighing of a reed ; 


There is music in the gushing of a rill; 
There is music in all things if men had ears, etc. 


The reason we thought of the lines was because 
of Samuel Moore, who appears nightly at the New 
Amsterdam Theater Follies, takes a rosined violin 
bow, scrapes it across the smooth edge of a fifteen 
inch hand saw, and in the process, makes the 
sweetest music imaginable, music more nearly re- 
sembling the human voice than anything else we 
ever have heard. We heard Moore in private and 
together with other tonally experienced persons, 
we were completely mystified. Some of the ex- 
perts said that Moore is a ventriloquist and pro- 
duced the sounds in his head. H. O. Osgood, 
however, ran the man’s-bow across the saw edge 
and succeeded in drawing therefrom tones of ex- 
quisite timbre. What is the secret of the thing? 


Will experts on vibration and kindred sciences 
please hear Moore and then enlighten us? 
nne 


They seem to have critics in the navy, too, and 
the result is the same as in music. 
o 
“Coroners,” Henry T. Finck calls music critics, 
probably because their reviews usually are musical 
postmortems, 
RnRe 
In rage at his political downfall, PaderewsKi is 
reported to have broken his piano to pieces. He 
has succeeded finally. 
Z 
M. B. H. celebrated Washington’s Birthday by 
sending us this February 22 postcard: “I read that 
there was a fire at Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
house, in London. It certainly was not started by 
his music,” 
nme 
Of “Parsifal,”” Huneker writes: “The book ranges 
from the sublime to the slimy, from a sickly inanity 
to theological bric-a-brac.” He also coins the 
useful and expressive 0" te Milter al 


At the London Promenade Concerts no one 
promenades; matinées, in spite of the meaning of 
the word, rarely are held in the morning; at “Pop” 
concerts nothing ever pops except ginger ale bot- 
tles; in the “Floradora” sextet there are twelve 
persons; the family circle is not confined to fami- 
lies; at a recital no one recites; chamber music 
nearly always is played in a hall; frequently inci- 
dental music takes up most of the performance; 
an English horn is not English; while there is a 
double bass, no one ever has seen a single bass; a 
conductor does not always know the way; an opera 
comique generally is not comique at all. The fore- 
going are some of the things we thought of at 
“Parsifal” the other day. | pon arp LIEBLING. 


A fund for the relief of Minnie Hauk, the 
American singer who created the role of Carmen 
in this country and now is ill and penniless in 
Europe, has been started by Geraldine Farrar, as- 
sisted by a committee of representative musical per- 
sons. Mme. Hauk (now Countess Waldegg) was 
an excellent singer in her day and deserves every- 
thing that Mme. Farrar has undertaken to do for 
her. The fund is sure to be contributed to liber- 
ally. 
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“PARSIFAL” IN REVIVAL 


With the following cast “Parsifal” was revived 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday 
afternoon, February 19, in English: 


Clarence Whitehill 


Amfortas h 
Paolo Ananian 


Titurel 
Gurnemanz 
Parsifal 
Klingsor 
Kundry Margaret Matzenauer 
A Voice Jeanne Gordon 
First Knight of the Grail.........--seeee+eed Angelo Bada 
Second Knight of the Grail Louis d’Angelo 
First Esquire llis 
Second Esquire 
Third Esquire 
lkourth Esquire I 
Flower Girls—Marie Sundelius, Mary Ellis, Raymonde 
Delaunois, Mary Mellish, Marie Tiffany and Frances 
Ingram. 


The real importance attaching to the occasion 
was not the fact that the work was given in 
English (for it had been heard all over the United 
States, in the language of this land many years ago 
when Henry W. Savage presented it in an excel- 
lent English translation), but that it marked the 
return of Wagner to our local operatic stage. The 
war hysteria which resulted in the disgraceful and 
hypocritical attacks on musical art which America 
was the only country to countenance during the 
war, happily has died down to such an extent that 
the early and permanent restoration of all the 
Wagner operas to the repertory of the Metropoli- 
tan is a matter of course. It was the obvious man- 
agerial diplomacy to start the Wagner revival with 
a performance in English and equally transparent 
is the motive which prompted the selection of “Par- 
sifal” as the opening wedge. So much mystic 
mummery and religious bunkum always have been 
woven about “Parsifal” by its Bayreuth promoters, 
and the fanatic Wagnerians generally, that the pub- 
lic has come to look upon the work as a sort of 
holy rite or at least a solemn ceremonial and on 
that account no aggrieved outcry could be expected 
to materialize from the patrioteers who like to pose 
in the daily newspapers as the protectors of our 
national salvation. 

For the good of art as such, it was a wise move 
to produce “Parsifal” and thereby begin to show 
frightened souls how baseless was their belief 
(manufactured artfully by interested sources) that 
music could be utilized as political propaganda. 
However, the renewed presentation of this strange, 
operatized oratorio, with its preposterous story, its 
perversion of the Bible, its unconvincing moral, and 
its weak and uninspired music, taught no new les- 
son and did not convert those clear headed sceptics 
who long ago discovered the truth about “Parsifal” 
—that it is Wagner’s worst and weakest opera, that 
he was not inspired either religiously or musically 
when he wrote it, and that he sought obviously to 
create a piece which, by exploiting the Christ, 
would exert the same sort of universal appeal as 
the Passion Play and make Bayreuth a highly 
profitable musical Oberammergau. 

There is no need to go into a deep analysis of 
the “Parsifal” libretto at this time. For those 
who accept any story as gospel merely because the 
Christ figures in it (and Wagner meant Parsifal 
to represent Jesus Christ) no matter in what man- 
ner or how motived, “Parsifal” always will be a 
work to cause the eyes of the listeners to roll 
heavenward and their backs to bend in naive adora- 
tion. Those are the gullible folks who look upon 
the Metropolitan as a church when they are at a 
“Parsifal” performance, and refrain from applaud- 
ing after Acts I and III, although they beat loudly 
upon their palms after Act II, in which Parsifal 
is bussed by a lecherous lady and then informs 
himself and her that her unchastely meant oscula- 
tion reminds him of the kiss of his mother. It is 
a highly elevating episode, but just what it means 
to prove never has penetrated the cranium of the 
writer of these honest lines. There are other inci- 
dents in “Parsifal” which have as little sense or 
skill as the kiss passage. When Gurnemanz tells 
of the “pure fool” who is to gain knowledge 
through pity, that personage promptly walks on and 
after killing a swan and being scolded by the gar- 
rulous Gurnemanz, immediately becomes filled 
with pity and breaks his vow. That action at once 
reveals to the audience that Parsifal is the ob- 
stemious young man selected by destiny to save 
Amfortas and mend his mysterious and somewhat 
suspicious wound that defies all ordinary efforts at 
healing. Even a third rate playwright would not 
be guilty of starting his tale with its climax. The 
device of having Parsifal stand stock still, his back 
to the audience, for half an hour of the first act 


while the Montsalvat brotherhood go through such 
formalities as no Christian church ever saw, is a 
bit of stagecraft that baffles the expert to define. 
Much of the third act repeats the ceremgnials of 
the first act and, therefore, is monotonous in pic- 
ture, atmosphere, and incident. Amfortas, in a 
nightie, being carted about incessantly and com- 
plaining vociferously about his agony, is not a 
pleasant sight. One imagines that a truly devout 
and penitent Christian who has sinned would be 
a trifle more subdued and quietly resigned. The 
lamentations of Amfortas are more like those of a 
mourning orthodox Hebrew. Titurel, who cannot 
die, is another distasteful and unnecessary spec- 
tacle. Maeterlinck would have had him ensconced 
in a remote chamber of the castle and told about 
him, but never, never brought him into view. The 


- second act is a travesty because it is a foregone 


conclusion that Parsifal will not succumb to the 
blandishments of Kundry, as he is avowedly the 
instrument chosen by the celestial agency to en- 
compass the salvation of Amfortas. The words of 
Kundry are not the language of seduction as one 
imagines it framed by so very experienced a 
temptress. The idea of invoking the sexual image 
through awakening the boy’s memory of his mother 
is an offensive perversion. The flower girl chorus 
and its wiles do not convince. These en masse 
approaches, as in “Faust” (Walpurgis scene, so 
rarely given), “Samson and Delilah,” “Tann- 
hauser,” etc., never result in upsetting the equili- 
brium of the hero fortified with his love for the 
prima donna. But one could go on almost in- 
definitely, pointing out the absurdities and contra- 
dictions of the “Parsifal” plot. 

The music needs no long critical discussion at 
this late date. It is pitifully lacking in the power, 
melodiousness, and dramatic incisiveness of Wag- 
ner’s earlier works. The thematic material is of 
the scantiest—mere shreds of motifs—and the in- 
cessant contrapuntal twistings and turnings and 
harmonic convulsions in themselves emphasize the 
lack of appeal in the subjects themselves, even 
though the mechanical skill of the composer stamps 
him an orchestral craftsman of the utmost deftness. 
There is too much composition in the church style 
to answer to operatic needs, and if one is not moved 
to religious contemplation through “Parsifal,” its 
two acts of eccelsiastical music become extremely 
tiresome long before the end of the work. Of 
course there are isolated passages of beauty in har- 
monization and general tonal treatment. The sec- 
ond act score entirely lacks passion, and even sensu- 
ousness. The flower girls sing a cheap ditty and 
Kundry’s measures do not even in a remote degree 
approach the music Wagner wrote many times else- 
where to express amorous longing. The whole 
score of “Parsifal” abounds in repetitions and is 
much too long drawn out. It could stand almost an 
hour of cutting, 

The English text was by H. E. Krehbiel and is a 
commonplace piece of work, written in tedious Eng- 
lish and nowhere rising to the elevated style of 
which Wagner was master even when his utter- 
ances are insincere and illogical. Charles Henry 
Meltzer, Percy Mackaye, or any one of a dozen 
writers could have done a better translation than 
the one in question, whose author’s chief efforts at 
rhetorical imagery consist of misplacing verbs and 
tortuously avoiding direct usages of speech. To 
quote only one of a hundred instances, there is 
“Parsifal’s” awkward phrase (in answer to Gur- 
nemanz’s questions, Act I) “I know it not,” when 
he might have replied with equal force, no less 
proper metrical effect, and certainly greater clarity, 
“IT do not know.” 

The cast of “Parsifal” was in the main an ex- 
cellent one, with Orville Harrold, literally a tower 
of strength as the hero. His voice sounded as 
fresh, soulful, and vibrant in the German music as 
it has been in the Italian operas, and he injected 
into the usually colorless Parsifal a welcome degree 
of pulsing life and youthful exuberance. On the 
other hand his scenes of solemnity, and piety were 
done with tenderness and deep dignity. His diction 
was a marvel of transparency even in the rapid 
passages. 

Another American, Clarence Whitehill, stood out 
with striking impressiveness. His Amfortas was a 
warmly felt and well worked out impersonation, full 
of tragic grandeur. The Whitehill voice is in fine 
fettle and that artist made the most of every sing- 
ing opportunity granted to him. His dramatics 
were superb. Margaret Matzenauer, the Kundry, 
gave a fascinating portrayal of the strange creature 
who has to be part witch, part siren, part humble 
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penitent. In all three phases Mme. Matzenauer 
displayed histrionic art of the highest kind. Her 
tones were as opulent in volume and rich in color 
as she always knows how to make them and the 
result was a vocal delight. Leon Rothier was a 
sonorous but gentle mannered Gurnemanz, who was 
not lacking in majestic delivery when it was 
needed. The juvenile choruses sang off key part 
of the time and were too delicately tempered dyna- 
mically. In fact they hardly could be heard on 
occasions. The orchestra was not faultless and 
slips were frequent. A lack of color contrasts 
characterized the instrumental part. Not enough 
force marked the big moments. Thé tempos 
dragged terribly at times. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted less well than at previous performances here 
of Wagner operas. 

New scenic settings by Joseph Urban, pitched in 
a modernistic key, were satisfactory once the im- 
pressionistic scheme was accepted. The mind re- 
verted to the former classically conservative inves- 
titure as more appropriate for the “Parsifal” theme 
and treatment. 

The stage direction was by no means perfect but 
showed no serious lapses. 

The general attitude of the audience was one of 
interest even if not of soulful devotion. The re- 
marks overheard in the lobby seemed to bear out 
the idea that “Parsifal” no longer is considered by 
the public to be a religious revival but rather an 
oratorio. in costume, or something equally worthy 
and unexciting. 

a nd 


BOSTON SYMPHONY MATTERS 


Our Boston correspondent, commenting upon the 
situation that has arisen owing to the request for 
higher wages made by a large proportion of - the 
musicians of the Boston Symphony Orches‘ra, 
writes as follows: 

“Major Higginson’s policy had always been that 
no member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
could also be a member of the union. It was 
his convicition—and the trustees evidently share 
the feeling—that it would be impossible to main- 
tain the high standard of performance for which 
the orchestra is world-famous if union hours, con- 
ditions, etc., had to be observed. The conductor 
has always been responsible for the artistic direc- 
tion of the orchestra. With that responsibility has 
gone complete power as to engaging and discharg- 
mg men, program-making, rehearsals, discipline, 
etc. He may call rehearsals as often and for as 
long as he deems necessary, and no teaching or 
similar duties are permitted to interfere with re- 
hearsals or concerts. All conductors have proceed- 
ed accordingly, sparing neither themselves nor their 
musicians, and the results have spoken eloquently 
for the efficacy of their striving. Manifestly the 
quality of orchestral performance to which Boston 
Symphony patrons have become acquainted will de- 
teriorate if the men are to remain discontented. 
They have been steadily confronted with rising 
prices, mercilessly sapping away at incomes that rise 
little, if at all, and their request for an increase 
is not unreasonable. Authoritative reports show 
to what an extent the rise in the cost of living has 
outstripped the increase in wages and incomes of 
ordinary people during the past few years. It is 
not inconceivable that the disparity between income 
and living costs experienced by these artists may, 
unless corrected, mar the celebrated excellence of 
their work, or drive them into other orchestras a 
result which would be sincerely deplored by music- 
lovers and well-wishers of the orchestra every- 
where. It is extremely unlikely that this or any 
other community desires to foster parasitic art any 
more than it will support a parasitic industry. 
Wages are legitimate charge on the efficient up- 
keep of the orchestra, like other fixed charges, and 
it is only fair that the community should meet that 
charge. Moreover, the response from the public 
to the forthcoming campaign for an endowment 
fund will probably be more ready and willing— 
indeed enthusiastic and generous—if it is made 
known that the trustees are contemplating a read- 
justment of the wage scale that will approximate 
at least the cost of living. And the same reasoning 
applies to the revival of the feud between the or- 
chestra and the union. If the trustees fear that 
unionization will impair the traditional quality of 
symphony performances they can probably avert it 
by conceding some form of collective bargaining 
designed to provide satisfactory machinery for ad- 
justing grievances. That would indicate a genuine 
desire to avoid friction; moreover, it would be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. The great 
majority of the men do not really want more. They 
will hardly be content with less’ 
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VIENNA AT THE OPERA 


During the first week of December, 1919, the 
American Luncheon Club of London invited Sir 
William Goode to give an address on the conditions 
prevailing in Central Europe where he had spent 
much time as British Director of Relief. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Telegraph, Sir William said he felt 
as if his recent visit to Vienna had been like “ten 
days in the cell of a condemned murderer who had 
given up all hope of reprieve.” He stayed at the 
best hotel, but saw no milk and no eggs the whole 
time he was there. In the bitterly cold hall of the 
hotel, once the gayest rendezvous in Europe, the 
visitors huddled together in the gloom of one light 
where there used to be forty. Did they wonder 
that the well to do people in Vienna were burning 
their furniture to light their stoves? It was not 
unusual to see the traffic in one of the main streets 
which led to the cemetery held up by hearses (nine- 
tenths carried the bodies of children) . . . . 
Vienna’s world famous Opera House was packed 
every afternoon. Why? Women and men went 
there in order to keep themselves warm, and be- 
cause they had no work to do. 

This reads more like one of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
horrible romances than the unvarnished tale of a 
British government official. But perhaps it is as 
well that we should hear the whole truth about 
Vienna and not merely the rosy reports of the 
flourishing operatic season in Austria’s capital. A 
healthy musical life is desirable at all times. Our 
continual complaint is that the great mass of the 
American public does not take enough interest in 
music and other art matters. But we must not 
forget that most Americans are busy with the kind 
of work which makes a nation prosperous and 
strong. Without the work of such men the United 
States would be an insignificant collection of un- 
important people. Let us be grateful that our 
public is not obliged to seek distraction from misery 
and relief from cold by filling opera houses. 

The early Romans were hard enough and alto- 
gether inartistic. As Rome became more and more 
mistress of the ancient world her population 
developed a taste for theaters and games. but 
when Rome was declining as a world power, when 
her colonies were dropping off one by one, when 
poverty and distréss appeared, the Roman populace 
demanded shows and games and all kinds of 
amusements to pass the time. Rome was not 
healthy when she let amusements, vulgar or artistic, 
take the place of work. 

Who were the seven girls and three young men 
who told merry and fanciful tales which. Boccaccio 
put into his “Decameron” six hundred years ago? 
They were inhabitants of Florence, who had fled 
from the horrors of the pestilence. They were in 
terror of the deadly pest which raged throughout 
the city and they told their jests to help them for- 
get their dread. The preface which Boccaccio 
wrote for the “Decameron” might almost do as an 
official report from Vienna today: “The condition 
of the common people, and belike in great part of 
the middle class also, was yet more pitiable to be- 
hold, for that these, for the most part retained by 
hope or poverty in their houses and abiding in their 
own quarters, sickened by the thousand daily, and 
being altogether untended and unsuccored, died well 
nigh all without recourse.” 

Boccaccio, with the instinct of a genius, seized 
upon the most terrible affliction of his fellow 
citizens to furnish a.background for his diverting 
stories. In 1919 the Vienna public fills the Opera 
House to forget the cold and hunger which follow 
the war. Let us therefore, not be downhearted 
when we see the health and wealth of New York 
on every side, even if a goodly number of healthy 
and wealthy New Yorkers roll past the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in their luxurious motor cars. 

Shani Nine 

Maeterlinck was assailed bitteriy in St. Louis last 
week by Archbishop Glennon, who said in a Len- 
ten sermon: ‘“Maeterlinck came to us this week 
to tell us all he did not know about life and death,” 
the archbishop declared. “The agnostic is one who 
does not know. He is quite sure that Christianity 
is false, but what should take its place he does not 
know. The agnostic turns to occultism and spirit- 
ualism, and the individual withers. This material- 
istic philosophy tells us that death ends all, but 
does not answer the something within us that tells 
us we will not altogether die. And yet this phil- 
osophy of negation claims an audience.” 


Masser :t’s “Manon” returns to the Metropolitan 
on March 6 and will be a welcome arrival. The 
work is an infinitely better opera than Puccini’s 
on the same theme. 


I SEE THAT— 


Albert Spalding will accompany the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on its forthcoming European tour. 

The loss incurred by the burning of the J. W. Steers or- 
gan factory is estimated at $100,000. 

Namara is to be starred in the “movies.” 

Leopold Godowsky will give a private recital at the White 
House for President and Mrs. Wilson, 

Prizes amounting to $700 are to be given out at the Linds- 
borg Festival during Holy Week. 

Edwin Grasse will play both the violin and organ at a 
recital in Baltimore next month. 

The players of the Boston Symphony Orchestra have been 
refused an increase in salary. 

Reed Miller celebrates his tenth birthday on February 20. 

Carl Tollefsen’s $4,000 Guarnerius violin was stolen on a 
train between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Cleveland Orchestra gives some fifty or sixty concerts 
during the winter. 

Elizabeth Gutman is planning a Pacific Coast tour. 

Eleanor Spencer was the first American artist to invade 
Scandinavia after the war. 

Josef Hofmann will give his last New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on March 13. 

Paul Althouse has been elected an honorary member for 
life of the Dallas Male Chorus. 

Germaine Schnitzer sails for Europe on April 3 for a 
two months’ concert tour. 

James Swinburne caused much comment among the ladies 
in London by his paper on “Women and Music.” 
Norma Lutge has reopened managerial offices in New 

York. 

Harriet Foster will give a program devoted to sacred 
songs at Aeolian Hall on March 4. 

Several of Percy Grainger’s compositions are being per- 
formed extensively in Great Britain. 

Umberto Sorrentino will sing in “Aida,” “Trovatore” 
and “Traviata” with the Baltimore Opera Society. 
Felice Lyne, an American, is in London enjoying much 

favorable comment on the part of the critics. 

“Parsifal” was heard at the Metropolitan on February 10 
for the first time since 1917. 

The Hotel Majestic has a glass enclosed studio on the 
roof so that artists may practise at any time without 
disturbing anyone else in the hotel. 

Charles Hackett is one of the very few artists engaged 
by Gatti-Casazza without a hearing. 

The last Save-a-Home Fund concert is scheduled for 
March 3. 

Reginald Sweet says that the most dangerous quality that 
threatens American music is sophistication. 

\bout 200 guests attended the Herbert Witherspoon 
musicale in honor of P. A. Tirindelli. 

Tamaki Miura’s European season will open in Monte 
Carlo on March 15. 

Fred Patton is making a big hit singing “The Devil’s 
Love Song” by Hallett Gilberté. 

The New York College of Music removes to its own 
building, 114-116 East Eighty-fifth street, May 1. 

It is estimated that John McCormack has already raised 
about $540,000 for Uncle Sam’s war chest. 

Fdwin Franko Goldman was master of ceremonies at 
the birthday celebration for Millie R. Hambur 

Mrs. J. Edwards, president of the N. Y. S. M. C., says 
the reduction of city concerts is a municipal blunder. 

The d’Aubigne studio in Paris has resumed its pre-war 
activities. 

Despite the attractions, the Liverpool Quinlan Subscrip- 
tion Concerts have not been well attended. 

Elfert Florio is scoring a success as head of the voice 
department at the Toledo Conservatory of Music. 
Over 200 composers have made inquiry regarding the 
Goldman prize of $250 for the best band work 
Julia Claussen has heen called one of the great artists of 

the age by a Portland, Ore., music critic. 

Martha Baird will give a piano recital in the Princess 
Theater on Monday afternoon, March 22, 

The Russian Isba moved to the Manhattan Opera House 


as the attendance was too large for the Belmont 
Theater. 

Augustus Milner has been engaged as the principal bari- 
tone by the London Fairbairne Opera Company. 

For five years splendid outdoor concerts have been given 


daily on the Spreckels organ in San Diego. 

William H. Penn has severed his connection with the New 
York office of the Pathé Company. 

McCormack gives his only recital in the Waldorf tonight, 
under the auspices of the Rubinstein Club. ¢ 

Mana-Zucca scored a great success with the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Lilla Lehman is to give a recital in Berlin at the age of 
seventy-three. 

The Oscar Saenger teas continue to be important musical 
events in New York. 

Mischa Appelbaum says that managers can make money 
only through the artistic success of a musician 

Namara has bobbed her hair—so has Blanche Freedman 

Christine Langenhan sang in seven languages at her recent 
Montreal recital. ; 

The Baltimore public is planning to purchase the Lyric 
Theater for a music hall, 

The Cherniavsky Trio leaves this country on March 25 
and will not return until 1922. 

Hans Kronold is backing an effort to organize solo artists 
into a co-operative Society of Concert Artists. 

The Chicago Opera season of five weeks at the Lexington 
Theater comes to an end on Saturday night. 

Augusta Cottlow will give a piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday evening, March 12. ie. * 
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H. C. of L. Forces St. Louis Organists to Form 
Association in Effort to Raise Salaries 


MEETING HELD UNDER AUSPICES OF AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS—MORN- 
ING CHORAL SOCIETY ASSISTS AT PAIR OF SEASON’S BEST SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS—REINALD WERRENRATH DELIGHTS AS SOLOIST— 
TETRAZZINI ACHIEVES REMARKABLE TRIUMPH—ELMAN 
AND YSAYE IN WONDERFUL RECITAL—OPERA NUM- 


BERS PREDOMINATE IN 


“POP” PROGRAM— 


PUPILS’ RECITALS 


St. Louis, Mo., February 16, 1920—The St. Louis 
Association of Organists was formed recently at 
a meeting at the Musical Art Building for the pur- 
pose of securing increases in salaries for its members. 
The meeting was called under auspices of the Missouri 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, and was 
attended by about thirty church organists. In the discus- 
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sion before the vote to form a separate organization to 
carry on the campaign for better salaries, St. Louis was 
characterized “as paying the least to its church organists 
ot any city of any size in the country.” Edward M. Read, 
cean of the Missouri Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, presided. 

OrcuestraA PLrays Scumitr Worx at Fine Concert. 

Considered from any angle, the Symphony concerts of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 6 and 7, 
were, with the exception of the first concert of the season, 
the best of the Symphony offerings up to the present writ- 
ing. The Beethoven F major was the symphony, and it 
was without question the finest reading that Beethoven has 
had at the hands of the orchestra this season. Of especial 
beauty were the scherzo and the minuet. Following this 
came the appearance of Reinald Werrenrath in the aria 
“Qui donc commande,” from “Henry VIII,” Saint-Saéns. 
This, given in the clear, resonant tones of one of the finest 
of baritones, was thoroughly enjoyable. There were many 
recalls but no encore. Mr. Werrenrath’s next appearance 
was in the Mason group, “Russians,” consisting of five 
songs depicting Russian peasant life. Perhaps they be- 
speak Ellis Island a bit more than innermost Russia, but 
it must be said that, aside from the text, they were excel- 
lent. As interpreted by Mr. Werrenrath much more of 
local color was obtained than perhaps many another singer 
would have given. The best of the group was “The Con- 
certina Player,” which was repeated. 

The second half of the program opened with the “Step- 
penskizze,” by Borodin, which is only interesting in parts 














How Old Is A 
Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as 
you Were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit ? 
The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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advise you as to just what exercises you should indulge 
in to cure yourself, 

Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop in 
any time. You will be under no obligation. 
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because of lack of theme variation and skill in orchestra- 
tion, The last and possibly the finest number on the pro- 
gram was the Florent Schmitt “Tragedy of Salome,” 
which was given at these concerts for the first time, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be repeated at frequent dates, 
for it is one of the best things now in the repertory of 
the orchestra, and surely one of the most enjoyable. The 
prelude and “Dance of the Pearls” bespoke all the sensu- 
cus beauty of the court of Herod in a way that was not 
to be denied. Swaying rhythm was at all times underlying 
the intensity of tone that swung from the most delicate 
harp touches to the full volume of the orchestra. As 
startling as a lone wraith on a distant shore was the solo 
voice that intruded on the first few bars of the “Enchant- 
ments on the Sea.” To this voice were gradually added 
another and another until a dozen or so took up the weird- 
ly sobbing strain. The effect was intensely vivid. Max 
Zach has not done anything that is finer than the “Salome” 
and tribute is due for the exquisitely beautiful pictures 
that he painted in this Florent Schmitt poem. The work 
of the Morning Choral Club members who stood behind 
the scenes to contribute to the effect is also to be com- 
mended very highly. That task was not an easy one, and 
it was accomplished very well, 
TETRAZZINI ACHIEVES REMARKABLE TRIUMPH. 


A throng of more than 5,000 people sat spellbound in 
the Coliseum on Friday evening, February 6, while Luisa 
Tetrazzini proved conlaatvels that long absence has only 
intensified her hold on the public. Mme. Tetrazzini 
stepped on the stage to meet the most thrilling welcome 
that has been accorded to any artist here in many days. 
Her first appearance was the third number of the program 
—the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” Thomas. It was the 
Tetrazzini of old, more fascinating than ever before and 
with a voice even more gorgeous in tone and facility. 
Such a storm of applause broke upon the conclusion of 
this song that after several recalls Mme, Tetrazzini aban- 
doned the stage and held a triumphal march up and down 
the aisles, throwing kisses. One cannot imagine a more 
demonstrative audience than this, standing on chairs, clap- 
ping madly and shouting “Bravo!” The opening chords 
of the encore, “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” sent the 
house into further ecstasies. 

Followed a group containing “La Pastorella,” Veracini; 
“L’Eco,” Eckert, and “Canto di Primavera,” Cimara. The 
echo song was nothing short of a wonder in tone color 
and technical skill. he last mentioned was charming 
recognition on the part of the artist to her accompanist, 
who, it seems, is also a composer of note. The closing 
number was the “Variations on the Carnival of Venice,” 
Benedict, and in this once more did Mme. Tetrazzini 
charm by sheer loveliness of voice. 

Variety was attained in the program by the appearance 
of that excellent young violinist, ‘ws Wadler, who had 
not been heard here until this occasion. His first num- 
ber was the Coleridge-Taylor “Ballade,” in which he did 
excellent work. Later he played an attractive group con- 
sisting of the Carl Busch “Indian Legend,” Albert Stoes- 
sel’s “Humoresque” (on ragtime rhythms), and the 
Smetana “My Native Land.” In the last of this group 
there were some particularly lovely tones. It will be in- 
teresting to hear Mr. Wadler again. 

The name of Pietro Cimara, composer-pianist, did not 
tell a great deal, and perhaps for this reason there was 
unbounded delight to find that Mme. Tetrazzini had with 
her one of the finest accompanists who has ever been 
heard in the vast and wholly unsatisfactory spaces of the 
Coliseum. Of all instruments, the piano is at the most 
serious disadvantage with such acoustics, but such is the 
skill of Pietro Cimara that every tone was as intimately 
clear and exquisite as if heard in one’s home. His two 
opening numbers, “La Pavana Delle Maschere,” Mascagni, 
and the “Corteggio Trionfale,” Mancinelli, were veritable 
gems of pianism. 

ELMAN AND YSAYE IN WONDERFUL RECITAL, 


No more thoroughly remarkable recital has been given 
here this season than that which Mischa Elman and Eugene 
Ysaye gave at the Coliseum on Tuesday evening, February 
3. under the direction of the Central Concert Company. 
It is a matter of serious regret that the “flu” put a de- 
cided crimp in what would have otherwise been a sold- 
out house. It is further a matter of regret that it should 
be considered necessary to give a recital of this, the high- 
est type, in a place so thoroughly unsuited in every way 
as is the Coliseum. How much more lovely every tone 
would have been in an auditorium such as the Flonzaleys, 
for instance, use. 

The program opened with the Mozart concertante in D 
major, and this was followed by the Bach concerto in D 
minor. All of the Bach was beautiful, but the largo move- 
ment stands in one’s memory like a lovely sunset. For 
sheer beauty of abstract music it has not been approached. 
The Melique concertante in F major, with its cadenza 
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written by Ysaye, proved to be all that it promised. The 
closing number was the Moszkowski suite for two violins, 
op. 71, and for many in the audience this was the peak of 
the recital. Only one encore was added to the original 
program, a Paganini number for two violins. 

The work that was done by Mischa Elman was exquisite 
in many places and beautiful throughout. Of Eugene 
Ysaye, it can only be said that the same old searching low 
tones were there in all their beauty. There is a blending 
in the tones of Elman and Ysaye that is very unusual. 
Without a doubt, it was one of the finest concerts that St. 
Louis has heard this season. 

Opera NuMBERS PREDOMINATE IN “Pop” PROGRAM. 

The program for the “Pop” of Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary I, showed grand opera in the balance—“Lohengrin,” 
“Aida” and “Carmen.” These numbers were particularly 
well given and proved immensely popular with the crowd- 
ed house of the afternoon. 

Mrs, Carroll Smith, soprano, was soloist. Her first num- 
ber, “The Sea Gypsy,” was given an added interest by 
having the composer, Nellie Blythe Chase, at the piano. 
The voice of Mrs. Smith seemed a bit light for this type 
of song. The later songs, “Believe Me If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms” and “Who Is Sylvia?” placed 
the artist in a much more grateful field of opportunity. 
Her choice of aria was the “Ritorno Vincitor” from 
“Aida,” for which she had splendid support from Mr. 
Zach and his men. 

LAMBERT MurpHy Sincs at Morninc CHorat CLus 

CoNnceERT. 

The first evening concert of the season was given by 
the Morning Choral Club at the Odeon on Thursday 
evening, February 5, before a well filled house. Charles 
Galloway, director, opened the program with two of H. T. 
Burleigh’s negro spirituals, “Go Down, Moses,” and “No- 
body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen.” These were very 
well done. Better still was the Cadman “Love Like the 
Dawn Came Stealing,” which closed the opening group. 
The most ambitious thing that the club has perhaps ever 
attempted was H. Alexander Matthews’ setting of Thomas 
Moore’s “The Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” This is dis- 
tinctly beyond the usual efforts of women’s choruses and 
much credit is due Mr. Galloway for the results that he 
obtained. 

Mr. Murphy was somewhat at a disadvantage owing to 
local atmospheric conditions, but he obviously made up 
his mind to ‘give his audience and the club all that he 
could do for them with the tacit understanding that he 
was not altogether at his best. Fortunately, this hoarse- 
ness wore off as the evening progressed, and in his later 
numbers he was almost at his ease. However, it should 
be said that no matter what the conditions, the voice of 
Lambert Murphy is always a delight, and was on this oc- 
casion. 

ApvANCEp BoLLINGeR Pupits IN RECITAL. 

A pupils’ recital was given in the Odeon recital hall by 
the more advanced pupils of Samuel Bollinger, pianist. 
The Grieg A minor and the Mendelssohn G minor were 
two concertos, with Mr, Bollinger at the second piano, 
that were very well played by Miltona Moore and Lucille 
Cook, respectively. Again was demonstrated the high 
standard that is held and attained by Mr. Bollinger. 

Krorcer SCHoor or Music Stupents HEARD. 

The midwinter recital by advanced students of the 
Kroeger School of Music took place January 29 at Music 
Art Hall, when piano solos, duos, violin and vocal num- 
bers were given in fine style. Mostly modern music made 
up the program, including some novelties, a score of pupils 
presenting the program. 

KreEIster PLays to Sotp Our House. 

Fritz Kreisler played to a sold out house at the Odeon 
on Tuesday evening, February 10, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Cueny. Tickets were not received. Z. B.F. 


Eleanor Spencer Off for European Tour 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, is the first American artist 
to invade Scandinavia since the war—and, indeed, there 
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were few who ever played there before it. Miss Spencer 
sailed last Sunday on the liner Oscar Il for Copenhagen, 
where she is scheduled for a recital immediately after her 
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arrival. She will then go from Denmark, to Holland, 
where she gives a recital at Amsterdam on April 7, fol- 
lowed by one with the same program at The Hague on the 
next day. Before leaving Holland she will play the 
Tschaikowsky concerto with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, Willem Mengelberg, the famous conductor, having al- 
ready cabled her a special invitation to do so, In May she will 
be in London, where she will give a recital. Most of the 
summer will be spent with friends in Holland and Lim- 
burg, and early in the fall she will return to Scandinavia, 
where she will play extensively through the season, not 
returning to America until early in the spring of 1921. 


SCOTTI OPERA AND McCORMACK 
AMONG TOLEDO ATTRACTIONS 


Huge Attendance at Civic Music League Concerts— 
Sophie Braslau and Edward Johnson Arouse Much 
Enthusiasm in Joint Recital—Florio Pupils 
Give Excellent Conservatory Program— 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Association Pre- 
sents Magdeleine Brard—Copeland 
Enjoyed in Modern Works— 

Mary Willing Megley Di- 
rects Fine Performance 
of “The Messiah” 

Toledo, Ohio, February 14, 1920.—Toledo’s musical sea- 
son was somewhat disturbed by the chaotic street car 
situation, the city having been without cars for over six 
weeks. The threatened return of the “flu” also interfered 
with the promised concerts. 

The Civic Music League presented John McCormack, 
assisted by Winston Wilkinson, violinist, in a concert at 
the Coliseum. Although this hall seats over 2,500 people, 
it was not large enough to care for all who would like to 
have heard McCormack. Toledo surely needs a great con- 
cert hall. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company in a double bill was 
the second attraction on the course. “L’Oracolo” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”: were splendidly performed, the 
principals being Marie Sundelius, Antonio Scotti, Orville 
Harrold, Charles Gallagher, Florence Easton, Mary Kent, 
Millo Picco, Mario Chamlee and Jeanne Gordon. The or- 
chestra was also excellent. Both operas were directed by 
Carlo Perroni. 

BRASLAU AND JoHNSON ARoUsE ENTHUSIASM. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season was 
the recital given by Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Edward 
Johnson, tenor. Both artists were compelled to respond to in- 
sistent calls for encores after each program number. This 
was Mr. Johnson’s first appearance in Toledo, but he has 
already been engaged for a recital next season. This con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Toledo Concert Course. 

Fiorio Pupits Stnc at CoNsERvATory RECITAL. 

Max Elfert Florio, of New York, who has recently 
joined the faculty of the Toledo Conservatory of Music, 
presented his peels in recital at the Conservatory Hall on 
February 9. Margaret Jackson sang Puccini’s “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” with much expression 
and a beautiful voice. Stanley Baughman used his fine 
hass voice with excellent effect in arias from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute” and Halevy’s “La Juive.” Lida Trost 
sang an aria from “Faust,” and Mrs. Michael Haye; 
showed a fine alto voice in “If I But Knew,” by Stephens. 
Signor Florio promises a great future on the operatic 
stage for Rachel Allabach, who sang delightfully the 
Micaela aria from “Carmen” and Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 
Miss Allabach adds a charming personality and graceful 
stage presence to an already considerable vocal equipment. 
Signor Florio joined his pupils in two numbers, the “Mis- 
erere”’ from “I! Travotore,” with Miss Jackson, and the 
trio from “Faust,” with Miss Pw ong and Mr. Baughman. 
The singers were assisted by Erle Karg, violinist; Charles 
Lindsey, cellist; Charles Sumner Johnson, organist, and 
Otto Sturmer, pianist. 

MAGDELEINE Brarp’s Skit_ DELIGHTs. 

The Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Association gave its 
first concert of the season on January 21 at Scott High 
School Auditorium, when Magdeleine Brard proved her- 
self a finished artist in an unusually interesting program, 
beginning with the Glazounoff theme and variations and 
ending with Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody. She is the pos- 
sessor of astounding technic and sound musicianship. The 
recital was thoroughly enjoyed by the very large audience, 
made up to a great extent of piano teachers and their 
pupils. Miss Brard was almost rushed off her feet by the 
many young pianists who wanted to express their appre- 
ciation at the conclusion of the program. 

CopeLANpD ENJOYED 1n Mopern Works. 

The Duncan Dancers with George Copeland, rianist, 
proved to be one of the season’s most enjoyable offerings. 
Mr. Copeland is undoubtedly one of the most artistic of 
pianists and especially satisfying in modern French and 
Spanish compositions. His own arrangements of De- 
bussy’s “L’apres-midi d’un faune” and Chabrier’s “Espana” 
were probably the best liked numbers of a long program. 

Oratorio Society Sincs “THe Messtan.” 

The Oratorio Society presented Handel’s “The Messiah” 
at Scott High School Auditorium recently, under the di- 
rection of Mary Willing Megley. The society has now a 
membership of over 100 voices. The chorus is well bal- 
anced and of excellent quality. The soloists were Mrs. 
Lackens, soprano; June Brandon, alto; Clarence Ball, 
tenor, and Fred Morris, bass. Harold J. Harder is the 
accompanist for the society. O. S. 





William Penn Leaves the Pathé 


William H. Penn, for the last four years general 
director of the recording department and manager of 
the New York office of the Pathe talking machine or- 
ganization, has resigned. He will take a vacation and 
then resume work in a similar capacity with another 
talking machine company. During Mr. Penn’s incumbency 
of the Pathe directorship, the company added many no- 
table artists to its list of record makers and there was 
a gia improvement in the standard of the records 
issued. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA OFFERS 
VARIETY OF SYMPHONIC FORMS 


Stokowski Gives Concert Without Soloist—Metropoli- 
tan Opera Presents “L’Oracolo” and “Cleopatra’s 
Night”—-Elsa Alves Hunter Soloist at Univer- 
sity Concert—Horatio Connell Gives Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 4, 1920.—On Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, January 30 and 31, a splendid 
program was offered by the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music. The program selected for presenta- 
tion was decidedly eclectic, inasmucn as it contained works 
from the classical, semi-classical, modern and ultra-modern 
s¢ hools 

The first number, Herbert's prelude to the third act of 
“Natoma,” was rendered in a particularly sympathetic and 
appealing manner, the work seeming to be in concord and 
harmony with the characteristics and temperament of Sto- 
kowski, who, therefore, reflected the changing moods with 
a high degree of effectiveness. The symphonic prologue 
to the tragedy of Synge, “Riders of the Sea,” by Gilbert, 
was next in order and splendidly portrayed. This work 
aroused general enthusiasm, a fact which would seem to 
indicate that either the neo-modernist is becoming more 
numerous, or that one applauds simply because his neigh- 
hor is doing likewise. The third number on the program 
was Beethoven's eighth symphony. The work was played 
with unusual finesse, the strings being especially praise- 
worthy, while the orchestra as a whole brought out the 
joyousness and fine spirit of play which Beethoven intend 
ed should be the high light of this masterpiece. Both the 
closing numbers were from Wagner, the “Siegfried Idyll” 
end the “Meistersinger” overture. The contrast afforded 
hy these two compositions formed splendid vehicles for a 
display of versatility on the part of Stokowski and his 
forces, nor did the orchestra or its leader fail in the most 
minute degree to realize the splendor and changeful color 
of the works. 

MertropouitaAN Orera Presents Dovusie BILL, 

Hadley’s “Cleopatra's Night” received its initia! pres- 
entation in this city on Tuesday evening, February 3. The 
story of this opera and its New York premiére was re- 
cently set forth to some length in the Musica, Courter, 
hence it will not be essential to go further into the matter. 
There was but one change in the cast from the New York 
Premiére, Orville Harrold, as has been noted, sang the 
part of the Egyptian youth in New York, while Morgan 
Kingston was cast for this part in Philadelphia. 

“L’Oracolo®’ that grewsome tale by Camillo Zanoni, set 
to music by Franco Leoni, was the other work of the even- 
ing. The usual masterful characterization of Antonio 
Scotti in the part of Chim-Fang made a decided impres- 
sion, while Florence Easton, as Ah-Yoe, was especially 
pleasing and convincing. Other characters in both operas 
were particularly well cast for the parts alloted them. 
The ballets in “Cleopatra” aroused a frenzy of enthusiasm. 

Exvsa Atves Hunter Witrn SYMPHOony. 

Under the auspices of the Franklin Society of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an interesting series of concerts 
is given during the season at Weightman Hall at the uni- 
versity. At the third concert, given Wednesday evening. 
January 21, by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, and Thaddeus Rich, assistant conductor, 
Flisa Alves Hunter, soprano was the soloist. She sang the 
familiar “Pleurez mes yeux,” from Massenet’s “Le tid.” 
in a most delightful manner. 

The orchestral numbers were the overture to Chabrier’s 
“Gwendoline,” the Franck symphony in D minor and De- 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fetes.” 

Horatio CONNELL Gives RECITAL, 

In Witherspoon Hall, Monday evening, January 26, 
Horatio Connell, bass-baritone, the well known and popu- 
lar Philadelphia artist, gave a recital, assisted by Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the pianc. Handel, Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, Verdi, Martini, James Francis Cooke, Slater, 
R. C. Clarke and Fay Foster were among those composers 
whose works were to be found upon his program. 


G, M. W. 


Namara in “Movies” 

The latest bolt from the Namara-Bolton family 
comes in the announcement first given out in Detroit, 
where the charming soprano recently appeared in con- 
cert and later confirmed in New York, that Marguerite 
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Namara, the well known concert and operatic singer, 
was going to be starred in motion pictures in a scenario 
written around her personality by her husband, Guy 
Bolton. This production is to be made by the Ameri- 
can Cinema Company and work on it will begin early 
in March, when Mme. Namara’s concert cognqnmnents 
allow her a brief respite to make her debut in film land. 


How to Advertise from the Sky 


Straight from the sky came the announcement to New 
Orleans residents of the coming to the Atheneum, Mon- 
day night, February 2, of the famous baritone, Riccardo 
Stracciari, whose concert was the third number on the 
regular Tarrant series for the season. The announce- 
ment literally came straight from the sky, for the cir- 
culars containing the notice of Stracciari’s advent were 
delivered to residents of the city by airplane. Robert 
Hayne Tarrant, manager of the series, decided on this 
novel method of distributing the announcements, so he 
enlisted the aid of Lieut. L. P. Higgins, pilot of the New 
Orleans Aviation Company. With Lieut. Higgins pilot- 
ing the Curtis JN-4 oe sai Mr. Tarrant went along 
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as passenger and dropped the circulars from the air as 
the flying machine sped high over the city. Thousands 
of the circulars were delivered in this manner, each 
bearing the line in red ink: “This circular delivered by 
airplane.” 

It is believed this is the first time in any city that the 
concert of a famous star of the operatic and concert 
stage ever has been announced by airplane. Riccardo 
Stracciari has been hailed by Southern audiences with 
exceptional cordiality. 


Boyd Arranges Fine Program for T. M. C. 


It was, indeed, a varied and interesting program of 
choral numbers which Director Charles N. Boyd arranged 
for the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
evening of January 27. Under his able guidance works 
by such composers as Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Kurt Schindler, Clarence K. Bawden, Margaret Rutheven 
Lang, Beethoven-Saar, H. T. Burleigh-Page -and James 
H. g Porn were rendered in a thoroughly creditable 
manner. Alfred Boswell, pianist, was the assisting artist. 
At the North Avenue M. E Church, of which Mr. Boyd 
also is the director, on February 8, the choir sang Parker’s 
“The Lord is My Light” and Gounod’s “Sanctus,” with 
William Kottman as tenor soloist. 
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Another Leginska Evening 


On Monday evening, February 16, the pupils of Ethel 
Leginska were heard in an unusually interesting recital at 
Steinway Hall. This season, as is well known this talent- 
ed mistress of the keyboard is devoting all of her time 
to composing and teaching, and the results that she is 
achieving in those who are fortunate enough to be under 
her guidance were clearly demonstrated in their playing 
the other evening. 

Lucille Oliver, an extremely gifted girl, opened the pro- 
gram with the F minor Chopin ballade. Katherine Van 
der Roest followed, playing two Chopin numbers—the F 
flat major nocturne and the etude in C minor. Of espe- 
cial interest was the next contribution to the program, the 
Grieg concerto in A minor, admirably rendered by Paula 
Pardee, with Leginska at the second piano. Miss Pardee 
las already made her bow before the public, achieving 
more than the average amount of success through a New 
York recital last season, which was followed by an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra at one of the Sunday evening concerts there. 
She did justice to her teacher the other evening and has 
developed considerably since last year. 

It seems that most of Leginska’s protegées are unusually 
talented. Phoebe Jefferson also comes under that cate- 
gory; her rendition of the Liszt rhapsody called forth en- 
thusiastic applause from the responsive listeners, and 
Evelione Taglione put fire and spirit into the Ornstein 
modern “Impressions of Chinatown,” while her conception 
of his “Dirge from Poems of 1917” was also interesting. 

Henry Dixon Cowell might be called the “guest per- 
former” of the evening. He played several of his ex- 
tremely futuristic compositions, among them a prelude to 
an opera, “Fleeting,” “An Antimony,” and “An Amiable 
Conversation,” which he described as a chat between two 
Chinamen, finally brought to a close by the banging of the 
door of the laundry and the coming of a customer. His 
ideas were original, to say the least, and he treats them 
novelly. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff Assists in Music Week 


February 3, Lazar S. Samoiloff, the eminent voice 
culture teacher of Carnegie Hall, arranged a very success- 
tul concert in the auditorium at Grand Central Palace. 
it proved a most interesting and enjoyable evening for 
the large audience, which filled the hall to capacity. The 
hearers were especially enthusiastic over the brilliant 
singing of Sonia Yergin, who sang the aria from “Forza 
Del Destino;” Mme. Moutini, who sang an Arditi waltz 
and the polonaise from “Mignon;” Helen Benson, who 
gave a group of English songs charmingly, and Constantin 
Bouketoff, whose singing of the “prologue from “Pagliacci” 
and the Serenade from “Don Juan” (Napravnik) brought 
torth thunderous applause. Lazar S. Weiner played 
artistic accompaniments, 

Mr. Samoiloff was complimented by the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Julian Edwards, for his splendid work in 
producing such fine artists, and on the fine training which 
his pupils showed. 


Gotthelf Scores as Soloist and Accompanist 


Frieda Hempel, assisted by her accompanist, Coen- 
raad V. Bos, and August Rodeman, flutist, were sched- 
uled for a concert with the Arion Society of Allentown, 
Pa., on January 27, but, owing to the illness of the 
prima donna, last minute substitutes had to be secured. 
One of them was Claude Gotthelf, who sprang into the 
breach as accompanist for Anna Case, who took the 
place of Miss Hempel, and, according to the Allentown 
dailies, he acquitted himself exceedingly well. He also 
surprised and delighted the audience with three splen- 
did solos—‘Spinning Wheel,” Rhene-Baton; a staccato 
study by Rubinstein and etude “Arabesque,” by Hinton. 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 18, Mr. Gottheli 
gave another demonstration of his finished artistry 
when he appeared as accompanist for Winifred Fahey 
at her song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Henry Wins Success with Seattle Orchestra 


Following is a telegram received after the tremen- 
dous success Harold Henry scored as soloist with the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra: 

Seattle, Wash., February 13. 
atest success of entire symphony season 
well’s D minor concerto with Symphony 
Orchestra t ed three encores, something without prece 
dent here, Chopin polonaise, Beethoven dances and his own mari- 
onette. (Signed) H. B. 


Harold Henry had 
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Riesenfeld Contest Creating Interest 


Six completed compositions have been received thus far 
by the committee in charge of the contest for the $500 
Frize offered by Hugo Riesenfeld for the best overture 
submitted before March 31, 1920. There is still more than 
a month in which the contestants may submit their manu- 
scripts and at least a score are expected before the closing 


day. : 

Numerous inquiries are being received by Edward Falck, 
chairman of the committee named by Mr. Riesenfeld to 
judge the compositions, regarding the method of submit- 
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HUGO RIESENFELD, 
Director of the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters, New York. 


ting manuscript. Two things are not apparently clear to 
them. All that is required is that an orchestral score of 
the length and general characteristics previously explained, 
and a piano reduction, be submitted; and that the name of 
the composer be omitted from the manuscript, the com- 
poser using a symbol—word or figure—and that a separate 
envelope containing the symbol and name and address of 
the composer be sent to Mr. Falck, care of the Rivoli 
Theater, Broadway and Forty-ninth street, New York. 

The general interest aroused by Mr. Riesenfeld’s offer 
since its publication in the Musica, Courter has been sur- 
prising. The latest inquiry came from a member of the 
band on the battleship Wyoming, stationed at Bremerton 
Navy Yard, in the State of Washington. 
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The prize offer calls attention to the unusual musical 
activities of Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli and 
Rialto Theaters, New York. In addition to doing every- 
em his power to help musicians in America, he 
has ught real music within reach of millions at his two 
theaters. With an orchestra of fifty musicians at each of 
these houses he has developed the taste for orchestral 
music in New York—and satisfied it—and created new 
audiences for the bigger: symphony orchestras. 

In addition, Hugo Riesenfeld’s work as a composer is 
now fast winning recognition. Two weeks ago the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra produced his “Overture in Romantic 
Style” at Carnegie Hall, Josef Stransky, conductor, hand- 
ing the baton over to the composer, who conducted. How 
closely the Philharmonic Society’s audiences and those at 
the Rivoli and Rialto are connected was shown by the 
tremendous applause that greeted the first appearance of 
Mr. Riesenfeld on the Carnegie Hall stage, and he was 
recalled four times when the orchestra stopped. . 

In Los Angeles the following Sunday the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, Adolph Tandler conducting, pro- 
duced Mr. Riesenfeld’s “Symphonic Poem” with an en- 
larged orchestra. This is a modern work of great diffi- 
culty, and thirty rehearsals were required before Mr. 
Tandler was satisfied that the new piec€ was ready for 
presentation. It met even a warmer reception than the 
work presented in New York. 





The Nasmyths Busy 


Mr. and Mrs. Heber D. Nasmyth, having completed a 
three months’ concert tour of the West, are spending the 
month of January in New York, 

Mr. Nasmyth was formerly a member of the vocal 
faculty at the University of Illinois, and last summer was 
director of music in the summer school of the University 
of Wyoming, where Mrs. Nasmyth had charge of the 
public school music department. 

On February 17 Mr. Nasmyth interpreted songs by Gena 
Branscombe, with the composer at the piano, before the 
Women’s Art Club of Toronto, Canada. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nasmyth also are giving a series of concerts and lecture 
recitals in other Canadian cities during February. 


Six Thousand Hear Anna Case 


On Saturday evening, February 14, 6,000 people in 
‘Newark and vicinity braved a snowstorm to hear Anna 
Case at the Armory, her second appearance in Newark 
within the period of eight months. She was recalled so 
many times that it was only with difficulty that she caught 
a train that was to take her to Boston where she sang 
the following afternoon at the Algonquin Club. 


Anis Fuleihan Sails for Egypt in June 


Anis Fuleihan, who gave a debut piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall last November, when his program included a num- 
ber of his own compositions based on Oriental themes, 
is announced for a second appearance in the same hall 
on Friday evening, March 26. This will Be his last 
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New York appearance prior to his departure for Egypt, 
where he will be heard in concert. He has the distinc- 
tion of being the only Syrian composer-pianist known 
in the concert field. 


Saenger’s Tea Attracts Many 


Each winter the Saenger Teas seem to hold their own 
among the musical events that come and go. On Tuesday 
afternoon, February 17, the attractive studios were well 
filled by guests and professionals who dropped into hear 
one or two pupils sing and for a cup of chocolate served 
by Elsa Warde and Katherine Brown at the table. 

Upon this occasion there were three pupils of the fair 
sex and one of the opposite. The latter was Mr. Da Silva, 
the possessor of a tenor voice of excellent quality, which 
he delivered with ease and agreeable effect. His num- 
Lers were: “Thoughts of You,” Mary Helen Brown; “Such 
a Lil’ Fellow,” Dichmont; “Moonlight Song,” Cadman, 
and “Values,” Vanderpool. 

Estelle Liebling Mosler, assisted at the piano by her 
father, Max Liebling, was heard in songs by Rhéne-Baton, 
Staub, Saint-Saéns, Kienzl, Shelley, Brown and Liebling. 
She sang these charmingly and displayed a coloratura so- 
prano voice of good quality, clear and fresh, which she 
employed intelligently. 

Gladys Downing aroused pleasure, especially through 
her rendition of the favorite “Mi Chiamano Mimi,” from 
“Bohéme.” In two other songs, “Softly the Summer 
Wind,” Bischoff, and “Where Blossoms Grow,” San Souci 
she added to the favorable impression she made with the 
aria. 

Bertha Schrimshaw sang a number of attractive songs, 
which served to reveal a contralto voice of lovely quality 
She has improved very much since the writer heard her 
last season. Marcella Geon furnished the accompaniments 
of the afternoon. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Students Heard 


Students of the Fiqué Musical Institute were heard in a 
piano and vocal recital at the studio hall, 128 De Kalb 
avenue, Brooklyn, on the evening of Tuesday, February 17. 

May Slafer played effectively “Fra Diavolo” fantasy, 
Auber-Smith. Josephine Lipp, an accomplished pianist, 
appeared for the first time as a vocalist singing a group of 
modern songs, disclosing good voice placement. Littie 
Ethel Reader was heard in a waltz by Leybach, which she 
played exceedingly well. Lucy Friese displayed a sym- 
nathetic vocal style in the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
Gounod, The “Lohengrin” fantasy was excellently played 
by Margaret Schuchard. Mary Pendlebury sang delight- 
fully a group of three songs. Florence M. Groves gave 
a unique program of ancient piano numbers, the technical 
difficulties of which she conquered with remarkable ease. 
Hildegarde Bevers sang an aria from Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” brilliantly, her fine voice being combined with 
charming personality. Anna Hering gave a_ superior 
rendering of two Schumann numbers and a “Rigoletto” 
fantasy, Verdi-Liszt. 

Katherine Noack Fiqué accompaned her vocal pupils 
artistically, 














Winnipeg Critic Writes: 


|GRETA MASSON 


“Proved Herself a Finished Artist” in Recital on February 2 


Winnipeg Telegram 
The hour of music at the Women’s Musical Club was par 
ticularly delightful on Monday. The entire program was given 
by Miss Greta Masson, of New York, and by the charms of 
personality and sweet tened clear soprano voice she carried her 
audience with her through a splendidly arranged program. 
To mention Miss Masson’s performance is to mention the 


consummate artistry of her interpretation. Possibly the most 
outstanding feature of work is the ease with which she sings 
and the artistic conception she has of her songs.. Her voice 


is eneeeeney sweet and fiexible, and her enunciation was 
remarkably clear throughout her entire program. 

The program opened with a group of Russian songs. Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘The Tele” was particularly well interpreted. For 
her second group she sang two French songs by Fourdrain 
and two by Chausson. The latter’s compositions were ‘Le 
bing = des Lilas” and “Les Papillons.” The love theme in 
the first song was delightfully rendered. 

Scarlatti’s “Le Violette” and “Il Dolee Canto” by Rode com- 
pane the next group, and were among the best numbers on 

er program. Rode’s composition was exquisitely sung, and 
Miss Masson received an ovation encore at its conclusion. 

The last was made up of ballads, and in these Miss Masson 
excels. Her rendition of these numbers was so sympathetic in 
its interpretation thaf she completely captivated her audience. 

“At the Well,” by Hageman, was outstanding in the group, 
as was “Joy” by Beatrice McGowan Scott. 

Mr. Fred Gee was a thoroughly capable and sympathetic 
accompanist throughout. 











Winnipeg Free Press. 


The weekly event of the Women’s Musical Club yesterday 
took the form of a recital by Miss Greta Masson, soprano, 
of New York. The largest audience of the year filled the con 
cert hall and enjoyed a rare musical treat. 

Miss Masson proved herself a finished artist. Her voice is 
sweet and sparkling and her enunciation excellent, but per- 
haps her success is equally due to the manner in which she 
enters so completely into the mood of each selection. From 
the first she held the sympathy of her audience by her charm 
ing personality and easy poise. 

The program—a most interesting one——-was, as Miss Masso: 
pointed out, made up of modern compositions with the excep- 
tion of the Italian up. 

The recital snenuly oils a group of Russian songs, Rach- 
maninoff’s gem of nature, “The Isle,” being brilliantly sung. 
These were followed by four French songs of Fourdrain and 
Chausson, including “Le Temps de Lilas,” a tender love song 
by Chausson, and “Les Papillons.” 





In the Italian group Miss Masson proved that she is 
capable of interpreting the old masters with as keen insight 
as the modern composers. Scarlatti’s beautiful “La Violette” 
was exquisitely sung and in Rode’s “Il Dolce Canto” (theme 
and variations) the coloratura passages of the variations were 
particularly brilliant. With the exception of the Persian song, 
the last group was American, and the artist did full justice 
to the composers. Too much cannot be said of Mr. Gee’s 
splendid work at the piano. He is himself a real artist, and 
gave Miss Masson the excellent support which she deserved. 


. . ° * 
Winnipeg City Life. 

The members of the Women's Musical Club had a great 
treat last Monday afternoon when Greta Masson, soprano, 
from New York, gave a song recital. The Fort Gary concert 
hall was crowded. Miss Masson is richly endowed with all,the 
gifts which make an artist, and she is an artist in every 
sense of the word. Possessing a clear and bright soprano voice 
of extensive range, over which she has perfect control, she 
puts her soul into everything she sings, while her enuneia- 
tion is beyond praise. With exquisite phrasing and artistic 
interpretation, what more can be desired? Her program con- 
sisted of four groups of songs—Russian, French, ancient and 
American. The artist was quite as successful in one style 
as another. The intense passion shown in “Le Temps des 
Lilas,” by Chausson, was a splendid contrast to the.crisp light- 
ness of the same composer’s “Les Papillons.” The. brilliant 
coloratura in Rode’s “Air with Variations” was sang just as 
easily as the cantabile numbers. It is hoped we ch hear 
her again at no distant date. 

Not a little of the success of the recital was due to the 
wleniie accompaniments of Fred Gee. He never played 
etter, 


Winnipeg Evening Tribune. 


_Greta Masson, soprano, of New York, a singer with a fine 

gift of interpretation, gave a recital at the Women’s Musical 
Club Monday that stirred a large audience into enthusiastic 
expression of its genuine pleasure. The afternoon had the 
merit of novelty as well as interest and worth. Within the 
bounds Miss Masson set for herself, everything was musicianly 
and artistic; she used to excellent advantage a voice which 
charms most in its upper and medium register, and particularly 
in piano and pianissimo effects. As for phrasing, breathing 
and other technicalities, to: the majority of the audience there 
was nothing to criticise. Plenty of vocalists have come to 
Winnipeg with a good deal more acclaim and a good deal less 
art. 
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LADA IN RUSSIAN AND 
HUNGARIAN 
COSTUMES. 


It was a thoroughly appre- 
ciative audience which at- 
tended the performance 
given by Lada, the American 
dancer, in the Town Hall at 
Scranton, Pa., the early part 
of this month. As usual, her 
costumes were exquisite and 
she danced in her accustomed 
original way. Seven recalls 
were the result of Lada's 
rendition of Spross’ “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” for it was danced 
to perfection and she looked 
like a veritable elf, robed as 
she was in a shining white 
and filmy gown, with her 
head covered with curling 
locks, “On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” the conclud- 
ing number and climawv of 
the evening, was danerd er- 
quisitely and brought the 
artist salvos of applause. 
The accompanying pictures 
show Lada in Russian and 
Hungarian costume. 

















MISCHA LEON, 


Danish tenor who has accomplished the rare feat of 
capturing London society, attracting musicians and 


pleasing the critics at the same time. 


He will tour 


America neat season. (Photo © Claude Harris, Lid.) 
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LESTER DONAHUE, 
The pianist, who is giv- 
ing a New York City 
recital at Aeolian 
Hall tomorrow, Friday, 
evening (February 27). 
The photograph shows 
him at Palm Beach, 
where he went last month 
to give a recital at the 
opening of the music room 
in Joseph Riter’s fine 
new house there. Imme- 
diately after his New 
York recital, which is be- 
ing directed by Mr. Dona- 
hue’s new manager, 
Catherine Bamman, he 
will leave for two appear- 
ances with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor, on March 1 and 8, 





MARIA WINETZKAJA, 
After some thrilling experiences throughout the Latin 
American Republic, the brilliant Russian-American 
mezzo soprano returned to New York and will appear 
in a recital of songs on Tuesday evening, March 2, at 
Carnegie Hall. Mme. Winetzkaja appeared with 
striking successes in several of the principal cities of 
Central America, with the Bracale Opera Company. 
Her coming recital promises to be one of the inter- 
esting musical events of the season. Mme, Winetz- 
kaja will prove her versatility by some new presenta- 
tions of songs to be interpreted in the original lan- 
guages. Noteworthy is the group of folk songs of 
the Ukrainia, which will be given in the language 
of Little Russia. Part three will consist of songs 
by Spanish and Italian composers, the fourth group 
comprises compositions mainly by Russian composers, 
ung in the original language. The last group will 
consist of American and English songs, She will 
feature also the aria “Oh My Son,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet.” Rhea Silberta will be at the piano. 
Mme. Winetzkaja will conclude her program with the 
latter’s “In Memoriam.” 





























A LOVING CUP FOR GALLO. 


At the close of the season given in Portiand, Ore., by the Fortune Gallo forces, Mr. Gallo was presented with a 
silver loving coup by the Hilison-White Musical Bureau of Portland, which managed the company’s appearances 
in that territory. This picture shows the presentation scene, in which J. R. Hilison made the speech. Mr. Gallo’s 


familiar countenance is seen on the left, and between the two is O. H. White. 


(Davies photo.) 








PAULINE DONALDA, 
Soprano, who recently won distinctive success in 
Dublin and who will shortly give a recital with her 
husband, Mischa Leon, in London. (Photo © by 
Olaude Harris, Ltd.) 
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CECIL ARDEN, 
Contralio of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
Mme. Dufresne in “Zaza,” a role in which she has 
strengthened the impression created previously of her 
ability. 


HEIFETZ AND OPPENHEIMER, 
Here are pictured Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, and 
Selby O. Oppenheimer, the San Francisco concert 
manager, prepared for a flight over the California 
City. Mr. Heifete gave five recitals in San Fran- 
cisco recently, all to capacity houses. 
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JOHN HAND AND THE TACOMA SAINT 
CECILIA CLUB. 
John Hand recently scored a marked success as solo- 
ist with the Saint Cecilia Club of Tacoma, Wash. 
Seated, left to right, are LaVar Jenson, accompanist 
for Mr. Hand; John Russon, Mr. Hand’s manager; 
Ferdinand Dunkley, conductor of the Saint Cecilia 
Club; Mrs. B. B, Broomell, president, Saint Cecilia 
Club; John Hand, tenor; David Scheetz Craig, editor, 
Music and Musicians; Jane Little, harpist. Standing 
by the piano, Adrienne Marcovich, accompanist for 
the club. 


AMY ELLERMAN, 
Contralto, who leaves New York on March 1 for 
another Middle Western tour of siv weeks. On Janu- 
ary 24 she sang at a concert in New York City at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, assisted at the piano by Robert 
Gaylor. 


EDNA LE PERRIER, 
Soprano, who will appear at the American Music 
Optimists’ concert on April 4. 


HARRIET FOSTER, 
Mezzo-contralto, who will give a recital of rare and 
classical sacred songs at Aeolian Hall on Thursday 

evening, March 4. 
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WITH ORCHESTRA 








NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
~ WAETER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


Schumann A Minor 


To be. witness to his yearly development—to note its unspectacular 
ripening under the sun of his early success—is more than a pastime 
for eritics. IT IS ALMOST A NATIONAL DUTY—NEW 
YORK EVENING SUN. 













He poured into the work stich feeling and lyricism as must have 
been in Schumiann’s mind wher he composed the concerto expressly 
for his wife, friend and inspiration, Clara Schumann. ITS 
HEAVENLY BEAUTIES WERE HEAVENLY, INDEED— 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


IF POSSIBLE HIS PERFORMANCE SURPASSED THAT OF 
THE DAY BEFORE. It reached a lofty level in its union of 
POETIC FEELING, CORRECT STYLE and WEALTH OF 
BEAUTIFUL TONE COLOR.—NEW YORK SUN. 

















MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
Beethoven C Minor 


His wonderful precision of attack and exquisite figuration suited 
well the classical style of music, while, for phrasing, he employed 
methods of the most refined sentiment, making the whole an inter- 
pretation of rare suasion—MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
















He possesses an almost inconceivable elan, a touch which is as a 
thunderbolt, or as the pattering of spring raindrops. Evety resource 
of the pianoforte is instantly within his grasp and, throughout, HIS 
INTERPRETATIONS ARE PRACTICALLY FLAWLESS. His 
is BEAUTIFUL, MAGNIFICENT PLAYING—ST. PAUL 
PRESS. 














Photo by Mishkin, N. Y 








He played the Schumann concerto for piano in A minor, opus 54, and of 
course gave it the PEERLESS TECHNIQUE and soul that makes him A 
SPIRIT INTENSE AND GLORIOUS IN PIANISM.—CHICAGO 
AMERICAN. 











Mischa Levitzki played the Schumann concerto as though it were made for 
him. There was SENTIMENT WITHOUT SENTIMENTALITY, and 
A WARM, LIQUID TONE and clear rynamic outline that MADE THE 
FAMILIAR MUSIC SHINE WITH NEW BEAUTY.—CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER. 











CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 
Schumann A Minor 


As perfect an exposition of the Schumann concerto as it has been 
my privilege to have heard. In fact 1 may add that A MORE 
PERFECT PERFORMANCE WOULD SEEM IMPOSSIBLE. 
It is safe to say that even now in his callow artistic days LEVITZKI 
IS THE PEER OF ANY PIANIST TO BE HEARD TODAY. 
~-CLEVELAND PRESS. . 











Further experience’ and years may add very little to the brilliancy, 
nobility, charm and. poetry of Levitzki’s art. HE PLAYS THE 
PIANO BY THE GRACE OF GOD. Mischa Levitzki will soon 
be counted IN THE VERY FRONT RANK OF THE WORLD’S 
PIANISTS.—CLEVELAND NEWS: 
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“YOU MAY COUNT SUCH ARTISTS ON THE 
FINGERS OF ONE HAND AND HAVE SEVERAL 
DIGITS TO SPARE.”---James Gibbons Huneker in 
The New York World. 


His Criticisms From Some of the Principal American Cities Where He Has 
Appeared in Recital This Season Speak for Themselves 





NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 18, 1919 
VERILY, THIS YOUTHFUL MASTER OF THE KEYBOARD COM FS FROM THE SAME STOCK AS LISZT, RUBINSTEIN, TAUSIG, 
JOSEFFY, REISENAUER. * * * IF ANYONE LABORED UNDER THE ILLUSION THAT THE OLD RACE OF PIANO VIRTUOS!I 
WAS DYING OUT HE SHOULD HAVE HEARD MISCHA LEVITZKI LAST NIGHT IN CARNEGIE HALL.—Max Smith in THE 
AMERICAN. 


MR. LEVITZKI IS CERTAINLY A BRIGHT AND RISING STAR IN THE PIANISTIC WORLD. HIS ART IS GAINING IN STATURE. 
HIS TONE, ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL, GAINS IN DEPTH AND HIS STYLE IN MATURITY. HE PLAYED LAST NIGHT WITH 
REPOSE, CLARITY AND BRILLIANCY.—THE SUN. 


HE IS FROM HEAD TO HEELS MUSICAL. HIS TOUCH SINGS. HIS INTELLIGENCE IS ADMIRABLE AND HIS FLAIR FOR 
THE COMPOSER’S MEANING IS BORN, NOT MADE. IN A WORD A PIANO VIRTUOSO WHO PROMISES TO BE IN THE 
WORLD’S FIRST RANK.—James Gibbons Huneker in THE WORLD. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI, ONE OF THE BEST PIANISTS NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC, PROVIDED A MOST ENJOYABLE EVENING 
TO A LARGE AUDIENCE IN CARNEGIE HALL LAST NIGHT. MR. LEVITZKI PLAYED WITH TREMENDOUS RHYTHMIC 
SWING AND CONTAGIOUS ENTHUSIASM.—EV ENING POST. 














CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 11, 1919 
THERE IS NO BETTER PLAYER OF CHOPIN BEFORE THE PUBLIC TODAY THAN MISCHA LEVITZKI, FOR HE INVESTS THE 
MuUSIC OF THE POLISH MASTER WITH JUST THE RIGHT BALANCE OF VIRILITY AND SENTIMENT. IT IS THOROUGHLY 
MASCULINE, ALWAYS, NEVER SMACKS OF THE SALON OR THE BOUDOIR, IN SHORT, CHOPIN AS HE SHOULD BE PLAYED. 
—Edward C. Moore in THE JOURNAL. 


HIS COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD IS REMARKABLE, AND HE PLAYS WITH AN EASE THAT IS MOST GRATEFUL TO THE 
EYE IT DOES NOT APPEAR TO GIVE HIM THE SLIGHTEST DIFFICULTY TO ACCOMPLISH THE MOST TREMENDOUS FEATS 
OF VIRTUOSITY, NOR DOES HE DO THESE THINGS WITH ANY AIR OF DISPLAY, BUT AS IF THE NOTES FELL SO 
NATURALLY UNDER HIS FINGERS THAT HE DID NOT HAVE TO WORK TO GET THEM.—EVENING POST. 








INDIANAPOLIS, FEBRUARY 1, 1920 
HE HAS GROWN IN HIS ART UNTIL HE IS AT THE TOP OF THE LIST OF CONCERT ARTISTS. HOW SO YOUNG A MUSICIAN 
Is ABLE TO DO THE THINGS HE DOES WILL ALWAYS REMAIN A MARVEL. WE ONLY KNOW THAT HE DOES THEM AND 
WE GIVE THANKS THAT HE COMES TO PLAY FOR US.—/NDIANA DAILY TIMES. 


LEVITZKI IS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND MOST PROMISING FIGURES IN THE PRESENT WORLD OF MUSIC. 
WITH A CRISP AND UNERRING TECHNIC, HE PLAYED THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE AFTERNOON IN A MANNER MARKED 
BY CLARITY, BALANCE, PRECISION AND RHYTHMICAL INCISIVI.NESS AND ENERGY.—THE NEWS. 








NASHVILLE, FEBRUARY 5, 1920 


| ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT EXHIBITIONS OF PIANISTIC ART EVER GIVEN IN NASHVILLE TOOK PLACE AT WARD- 
BELMONT LAST EVENING, AND THE NEW LION OF THE KEYBOARD, MISCHA LEVITZKI, TOOK THE AUDIENCE BY STORM. 
TO SAY THAT IT WAS A THRILLING PERFORMANCE IS PUTTING IT MILDLY.—TENNESSEAN. 


A GREATER THERE MAY BE—AND IS—IN THE PIANO FIRMAMENT THAN MISCHA LEVITZKI, BUT NASHVILLE HAS NOT 
HEARD HIM. OTHER GREAT ONES, FURTHERMORE, EXCEL HIM ONLY IN AGE AND CONSEQUENT RIPENESS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. THIS YOUNG WONDER PIANIST IS A MARVEL OF TECHNIQUE, NATURAL EASE AND GRACE, AND IS 
NOTHING LESS THAN ASTOUNDING IN HIS DIGITAL ABILITY AT THE KEYBORD.—THE BANNER. 








NEW ORLEANS, FEBRUARY 9, 1920 


LEVITZKI’S PLAYING IS WONDERFUL. IT WOULD BE VAIN INUEED TO SEEK TO EMPHASIZE ANY ONE PHASE OF HIS 
ART. FOR ITS EVERY SEPARATE MANIFESTATION DISPLAYS THE FINISH OF PERFECTION. HIS FINGERS AT ONE 
MOMENT ARE AS LIGHTNING, AT ANOTHER AS VELVET IN THE SOFTNESS OF THEIR CARESSING. NOW HE BEWILDERS, 
AMAZES, ASTOUNDS, AGAIN HE LULLS AND SOOTHES. HE IS A TRULY GREAT VIRTUOSO AND IT WAS A PRIVILEGE TO 
HEAR HIM—THE ITEM. 
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Anna Fitziu Fails as Advisor 


SOPRANO RUNS UP AGAINST 
PERPLEXING PROBLEM OF PER- 
SUADING ENTHUSIASTIC BUT 
UNTALENTED “STAGE STRUCK” 
GIRL TO GIVE UP THOUGHTS OF 
ARTISTIC CAREER—AND FAILS 
UTTERLY IN THE ATTEMPT 





NNA FITZIU, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
A Company, had an amusing, yet very interesting, 
experience in Hartford, Conn., where she appeared 
rece ntly 
lhe concert was over and I had returned to my dressing 
said Miss Fitziu, “when a young girl came back to 
tell me how much she had enjoyed my singing. Poor little 
thing,” reflected the singer sympathetically, “she had noth 
ing to commend her; she was plain looking, wore thick 
lensed glasses, and had no personality—and yet she wanted 
to become an opera singer. What's more, she came to get 
advice from me! 
“She told me, in very dramatic tones, she had a voice, 
and that she wanted to go on the stage, but not the ordi- 
nary one. It must be nothing less than the operatic! 


room, 


‘But,’ | protested, ‘do you know what that means? 
Work, work, and more work!’ 

“Yes, I do pore that it means all of that,’ she replied 
with all sincerity, ‘but I have something inside here and | 
have to sing. The only trouble, Miss Fitziu, is that I am 


a Jewish girl and my father objects to my ambition He 
does not believe in “lifting up my voice in song.’ 
‘*But,’ I again protested, ‘are you studying singing ? 
‘Oh, yes,’ came the excited reply, her eyes growing big 

ger than ever, ‘I have been taking one lesson a week for 
six weeks. | go to all the concerts and hear all the good 
You know Mr, Kelley, who runs these concerts? 
a god to me because he lets me in for 

i7th of next month we're to have Pon- 
added quickly: ‘Do you know her?’ 
I replied, 


ingers 
Well, he’s like 
nothing. On the 
selle.” Then she 

“Quite well!’ 








omens Pep 


Bass-Baritone 


Brooklyn Ora. Soc. 
(Walter Henry Hall, Mus. Dir.) 


‘Dream of Mary’”’ 
March 29th 


Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 


62 W 45 New York 


‘‘Do you know Caruso?’ 


“‘Q-o-oh!’ she breathed. And the next second; ‘And 
Sophie Braslau ?” 

‘Yes, I know her, too!’ 

“Again came the elongated O-o-oh!’ Apparently the 
child lived from one concert to the other and had put all 
these singers on a worshipper’s pedestal. Seeing her real 
heart was in singing, I became interested. Perhaps be- 
cause she had the frankest pair of eyes that looked so 
deeply into your face. They made you drop your own 


gaze after a while! 


“‘Well,’ I said, after a lull in the conversation, ‘if I 
lad a piano here, I'd be glad to try your voice!” ial 
n 


“*Ah!’ she gasped, ‘but I can sing without one.’ 
then she started the ‘Elegie’ of Massenet.” 

Here Miss Fitziu stopped suddenly, and her face gave 
no trace of what was coming. 

“How was the voice?” asked the curious writer. 

“I have never heard anything like it!” 

“So unusual?” replied the writer, all interest. 

“No, to the contrary, it was terrible—so terrible that | 
found some excuse to stop her for fear people outside 
would mistake it for my own! 

“There was the poor child facing me, all expectancy! | 
knew her faith was pinned on my word, and I confess | 
hadn't the heart to tell her she never would be a singer. 

‘‘My dear,’ I said, fumbling for time and words, ‘you 
realize that it takes more than voice for a career? It also 
takes money. That is one of the things that needs con- 
ideration !” 

“*Money?’ she echoed, her face clouding. ‘I guess I 
hadn't thought of that. But,’ brightening, ‘I’m a good 
stenographer and am working hard so as to make enough 
tu go to New York and study. You see, I can save some, 
for I live at home and only have to pay two dollars a week 
board!’ 

“Don’t you think you would be wiser if you found 
some nice young fellow, married him, and had babies?’ 

“‘Babies!’ she gasped in horror. ‘Don’t speak to me of 
children. Gee, two of my married sisters have four chil- 
dren each and—they all live with us. I’m tired of even 
seeing children. No, not even if I became discouraged at 
the sound of my own voice would I marry 

“‘Perhaps you'd be happier than if you followed a ca- 
reer,’ I said. 

“*Aren’t you happy, Miss Fitziu?’ 

“‘*No,’ I replied glibly, ‘I don’t know if I am!’ 

“*Well,’ she retorted sympathetically, ‘you ought not to 
have any trouble getting a man! Besides, if I could do 
what you did tonight—stand up on that stage and make so 
many people happy—do you know what I’d do? I would 
get down on my knees every night and thank God for his 
goodness !’ 

“The child’s determination, which argument couldn't 
break, fascinated me. Then a new query came: 

“Is it true,’ she asked, ‘that if one has an exceptional 
voice, the Metropolitan Opera House will pay for one’s 
education, board and keep! 

gh | haven't heard of such an arrangement!’ 
claimed, wondering what would be next. 

“*But didn’t you read what Mr. Finck said in his book?’ 
I shook my head. ‘Well,’ she continued, ‘Mr. Finck says 
that there are so few good singers in the world today that 
there is a place for anyone with real talent! And,’ she 
hurried on, ‘Geraldine Farrar in her book says if you want 
anything badly enough you can get it.” All of which 
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MARIAN VERYL 


Continued Successes in Opera Through- 
Now Touring With Creatore Grand 
“Mimi,” “Desdemona,” 

Miss Veryi sang in excellent voice and undoubtedly has 
a promising future in store for her.—Sunbury Evening 


Marian Veryl, in the role of Nedda, was a delight to 
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Marian Veryl, the young American soprano, displayed 
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aria she had the audience with her.—Allentown 
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should be good advertising for théir respective books,” 
laughed Miss Fitziu. 

“Have you thought of the dovaling a singer has to do? 
You would, perhaps have to go even to South America 
and Mexico!’ 

“‘Oh—but, Miss Fitziu, what of it? 
those wonderful places!’ 

“*Yes,’ I almost pleaded, trying to add to the disillusion, 
‘but those stormy voyages. The awful seasickness|’ 

“*But—haven’t you heard?’ she expostulated. ‘They say 
seasickness is the best thing in the world for you. It’s bad 
if you are not ill!’ 

“*Then, too, you have to think how many singers there 
are whose ideals have been sadly blasted. Think of the 
bitter disappointments—the heartaches !’ 

‘“But—’ she came back strongly—‘didn’t you (with the 
emphasis on the ‘you’) do it?’ 

“By that time I realized that I had but a few seconds to 
make my train, and I told her so. Before going, however, 
she made me promise to see her if she came to New York. 
All the way home on the train I couldn’t help thinking of 
that girl and her wonderful determination to become a 
singer, I even began to wonder whether she didn’t have a 
voice and I had made a mistake! What a pity it is that 
one so eager to sing is hampered! And,” she exclaimed 
frankly, “I don’t mind admitting that the girl taught me 
a lesson!” J. V. 


Think of seeing 


Godowsky Plays from Atlantic to Pacific 


Leopold Godowsky’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
Friday, February 13 in a unique manner, by a long distance 
telephone concert, with Godowsky at the piano in his 
New York apartment and Mrs, Godowsky at the other end 
of the wire in her Los Angeles home. 

It was Godowsky’s wish that the birthday be as 
unostentatious as possible. A reception was planned for 
him by numerous of his friends and colleagues in the 
East, but was cancelled at the virtuoso’s request. 

In Los Angeles, however, Mrs. Godowsky entertained a 
number of the musically prominent in honor of her 
husband. After the dinner the telephone rang, and 
Godowsky’s voice at the other end of the wire announced 
that he would play for his wife a hitherto unheard 
composition, which he has just finished. He said that a 
specially constructed telephone mouthpiece made such a 
recital possible. Mrs, Godowsky was able to hear her 
husband’s notes. 

On his birthday Godowsky, waiving superstition, signed 

a big contract for a series of appearances next season in 
concert. He has always ridiculed superstitution and_signed 
contracts on Friday. It was in June 1909 (on Friday) 
that he accepted the post of Royal and Imperial professor 
at the Royal Academy of Vienna, receiving the highest 
salary ever paid an artist for such work, and in August 
1911 he signed with R. E. Johnston of New York a con- 
tract to come to America immediately after his tremendous 
European success, This, too, was on Friday. His birthday 
having fallen on his “lucky day,” Godowsky predicts an 
advantageous year to follow his half-century mark. 


Would Organize Solo Artists 


Hans Kronold is back of an effort to organize solo 
artists of America into a Co-operative Society of Concert 
Artists. Mr. Kronold believes the united effort would re- 
sult to the advantage of artists and managers, for nowa- 
days clubs do not even reply to letters from artists. Solo 
artists would be able to accomplish more through get- 
ting in touch with the Women’s Federation of Music 
Clubs, managers, hotels, societies, etc. The main object 
of the society would be to get into personal touch with 
those likely to engage their services. Briefly stated, these 
are the three essential principles of the proposed society: 
(1) To work mutually with managers; (2) to establish 
high standards of soloists; (3) to create an exchange for 
obtaining engagements.. All artists, whether under man- 
agement or not, would be welcomed in the society. 





Braun Gives Program of Russian Music 


On Sunday evening, February 8, assisted by Mildred 
Faas, soprano, Robert Braun gave a recital of Russian 
piano music at the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the composers represented on the program being Liadow, 
Glinka-Balakirew, Amani, Gabrilowitsch, Arensky, Glazou- 
1.0ff and Moszkowski. Another recent appearance of Mr. 
Braun was in Washington in joint recital with Hans Kind- 
ler, cellist, and Alfred Cortot, the French pianist. 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL INVASION 


In Which Gennaro-Mario Curci Refuses to Be 
Interviewed on the Art of Singing—‘“Subject 
Would Take Volumes,” He Contends— 
Located in Handsome New Studios 











“Yes, Mr. Curci is in but he’s giving a lesson now,” the 
maid at the door informed a MusicaL Courter representa- 
vive. “Unless you want to wait?” she added as she stood 
lack, motioning the visitor to enter. “You will find the 
studios up one flight to the front.” 

Before the top of the winding stairs had been reached, 
something arrested the climber’s attention. It was a voice! 
One of the lovliest that the writer thought she had ever 
heard. To describe it would be difficult, for mere words 
are so often misused these days, when it comes to singers, 
that when they really do apply to an artist, they fall short 
cf emphasizing the genuineness of any statement. Any- 
way—it is sufficient to say here that the quality gripped 
you and made you long for more. It did even more— 
it filled the listener with a persistency that resulted in 
her boldly knocking at the door. Yet the trills continued. 
A second louder knock brought Mr. Curci. Instead of a 
trown, his face beamed with cordiality as he invited the 
intruder into his studio and as the writer suspicioned, the 
singer proved to be none other than Evelyn Scotney, the 
talented coloratura soprano, who recently made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this winter. When her 
voice was enthusiastically commented upon, she received 
the comments with the natural modesty which is a delight- 
ful asset of her makeup. 

“Take a few minutes rest, Miss Scotney, while I speak 
with our friend and then we'll begin again where we left 
off.” Mr. Curci said. After a few further words, Miss 
Scotney and the accompanist withdrew to an antiroom. 

“Well,” Mr. Curci exclaimed, rubbing his hands good 
naturedly, “how do you like my new studios?” 

“Charming,” responded the visitor, taking in a glimpse 
of the spacious room, which overlooked the Hudson River 
at Seventy-second street, the furnishings of which were 
not only most artistic but in excellent taste. 

“Have you noticed the acoustics?” he queried. 

“They could scarcely be better. In fact, I should say 
that everything is ideal for the pupils’ surroundings.” 

“I am so glad to hear you say just that,” he continued, 
“for it does mean a lot, you know. The surroundings, I 
mean.” 

“This is your second season in New York,” reflected the 
writer, “so, therefore, you have had ample time in which 
to study the American talent——” 

The seriousness of Mr. Curci’s face stopped the MusICcAL 
Courter representative, but before another second, he 
waved his hands in the air and exclaimed: 

“What is this—an interview? If so, I am not in the 
mood.” 
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“No, it’s just a personal question.” ; 

“Oh—well then, you have some very beautiful voices, 
especially among the women, but what I find is that it is 
most difficult for the American singers to sing out of the 





GENNARO-MARIO CURCI. 


throat. That is due to the nature of the English language. 
What is the first remedy, you ask? Learning to speak 
Italian. Simply because the language helps to place the 
voice easily and is naturally placed on the lips. Conse- 
quently, it does not take long for the voice to find that 
lovely resonance,” 

Encouraged by this meaty piece of conversation, the 
writer asked: 

“Does your treatment apply to all kinds of voices?” 

Mr. Curci was going to reply, but he seemed to think 
better of it, and swinging around on his heel, glanced at 
the clock on the wall, and said: 

“Now, we're getting into the subject of voice production 
or what it is commonly called ‘method.’ As it would take 
a whole volume for me to go into detail the way I should 
like to let’s leave it for the future. That is the great 
trouble these days. Few people take the study of the 
voice as seriously as they should. One proof—it is so 
very easy for unqualified persons to open a studio in New 
York and undertake the training of the young singers 
that come to them with confidence. My advice to those 
Leginners is to be absolutely certain of the teacher before 
putting themselves in his hands. And——” 

Miss Scotney’s appearance brought the chat to an abrupt 
close and the somewhat disappointed interviewer was 
obliged to make her adieux, but not before, however, she 
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had warned Mr. Curci that he would have to submit to 
a bombardment of questions before many more mov 


ALBERT SPALDING’S 
FORTHCOMING EUROPEAN TOUR 


New York Symphony Orchestra Engages American 
Violinist as Its Soloist Abroad 


Possibly the highest honors ever accorded to an 
American violinist have been conferred upon Albert 
Spalding when he was selected from the large number 
of artists available as the soloist to accompany the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on its forthcoming 
tour to Europe at the special invitation of the French 
and Belgian governments. This will be the first time 
that an American symphony orchestra ever has crossed 
the Atlantic. 

The tour will include a series of concerts in London, 
Paris, Rome, Milan, Bologna, Genoa and many other 
important musical centers, in all of which cities Spal- 
ding is well known. Especially will this be true in 
Italy, for he made a tour there as soloist with the St. 
Cecelia Orchestra of Rome, after his release from mili- 
tary service before returning to America for the present 
season. 

This will be Mr. Spalding’s fourth tour of Europe. 
He made his professional debut in Paris with Patti, 
and since that time has made extended tours of Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Italy, France, Eng- 
land and Egypt. His present season in America has been 
the most successful he has known, for he has been playing 
almost steadily since October 7. He will sail for 
France about April 20 with the New York Symphony, 
and therefore has had to refuse a great many spring 
concerts and festival engagements. 

A cable dispatch from London, which appeared in 
the New York dailies, stated that the Lord High Mayor 
of London had accepted an appointment as chairman 
of the reception committee to greet the noted Ameri- 
can musicians upon their arrival at the English me- 
tropolis. 





Lotta Madden Soloist with St. Louis Pageant 


Lotta Madden has been engaged by Frederick Fischer, 
conductor of the St. Louis Pageant Choral Society, to sing 
the principal soprano role in the presentation of the Bossi 
masterpiece, “Paradise Lost,” which will be given by a 
chorus and a trio of eminent soloists at the Odeon, St. 
Louis, on March 9. 

“Paradise Lost,” a symphonic poem after Milton's epic, 
has been presented only twice before in America. The 
forthcoming performance in St. Louis will be its third 
on this continent, and is awaited with much interest by 
orchestral and choral conductors throughout the country. 
The chorus and soloists will be accompanied by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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200 Attend Herbert Witherspoon Musicale 


About two hundred guests listened with genuine interest 
to ‘the program of P. A. Tirindelli songs given in a musi- 
cianly manner by artist-pupils of Herbert Witherspoon at 
that pedagogue’s studios in New York on Saturday after- 
noon, February 14. In introducing Mr. Tirindelli, Mr. 
Witherspoon remarked that he is a composer and musician 
whose ability should be better known. Although Mr. 
Tirindelli’s work is not so well known in New York as 
it is abroad and in other parts of this country, it is very 
rapidly gaining recognition in the metropolis also. His 
songs, modern in type, are melodious and singable, and 
at the same time have the dramatic element. The program 


presented by the Herbert Witherspoon artists was as 
follows: “L’ombra di Carmen,” Ellen Rumsey; “Com- 
munion” and “Risveglio,” Juliet Griffith; “Saluto a Te” 
and “Brindisi,” Knight MacGregor; “Dream of Me” and 
Spring Time,” Ethel Rea; “Sconforto,” “Una Fanciulla 
Parla” and “I Love Thee No More,” Jane C. Eller; “Ten- 
tazione” and “When You Are Singing,” Thomas Mc- 
Granahan, and “Absent,” “Fantasia” and “Dopo il Ballo,” 


John Quine. 


Guilmant Organ School Enjoys Lectures 
[he annual midwinter course of lectures at the Guil- 
mant Organ School is being given by Clement R. Gale on 


Boy Choir Training,” and Dr. Howard Duffield on 


Hymnology.” In addition, Dr. Carl is devoting a great 
imount of time in special lectures to the students on prac- 
tical subjects relating to the work organists are called 
upon to do, and in service playing, accompanying, chants, 
hymn tunes, and the preparation for special musical ser- 
vices, oratorios, etc 

The school is larger now than it has been for many 
years, and the enrollment is constantly on the increase. 
The weekly recitals at the Brooklyn Institute in the Acad- 
emy of Music are played by Willard Irving Nevins, George 
Howard Scott and Albert B. Mehnert. 


Maggie Teyte’s Success with Novello Song 

Music shops were besieged after Maggie Teyte’s re- 
cital the other day for Ivor Novello’s “The Land That 
Might Have Been,” which she sang so beautifully. But— 
the would be purchasers were disappointed to find the song 
has not yet been published 


Berta Reviere on Tour 
Berta Reviere is essentially an American artist, as she 
was born and educated in this country. She has, however, 
enjoyed the inspiring influences of other countries, all 
of her teachers being of European origin. This young and 
singer combines ‘a charming personality and 
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winsome stage presence with much musical talent, and she 
possesses a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice which is dra- 
matic in character and has a remarkably wide range. Miss 
Reviere has won the endorsement of metropolitan press 
and public at two admirable recitals given in New York, and 
as a result a brilliant future has been predicted for her. This 
gifted young soprano has signed a contract with the well 
known manager, Annie Friedberg, and an extensive spring 
tour is being arranged, opening at Syracuse on February 
25 and extending until May. 


WHAT LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
IS AND HAS BEEN DOING 


That European music students are now coming to 
America to continue their studies, and that fewer Ameri- 
cans are going abroad to finish music courses, is revealed 
in the inany communications to Leopold Godowsky from 
foreign musicians who wish him to take them as his 
pupils. Godowsky’s master classes have become one of 
the chief drawing cards in this country for the Euro- 
peans. This season he was extremely successful in both 
Los Angeles and Seattle, where the classes were over- 
crowded, and advices from the pianist’s representatives 
state that his class there, to convene in the spring, has 
an epochal registration. 

Among the foreign applications use tutelage by the 
eminent virtuoso is one from the wife of a member in 
high standing of the Swedish Legion, asking Godowsky 
to accept her as a pupil. 

Godowsky is at present in New York. In early March 
he expects to give a private recital at the White House 
for President and Mrs. Wilson, the concert being ar- 
ranged by Dr. Stockton Axson, head of Rice Institute, 
who is the brother of the chief executive’s former wife. 
The White House program will largely comprise Chopin, 
Beethoven and Brahms, by especial request, and Godow- 
sky is preparing a unique suite. 

Almost immediately after his official appearance Go- 
dowsky is to leave for the Northwest and Canada, where 
he is contracted to play thirty dates. In April he will 
have a short stop-off at Los Angeles for two recitals and 
a brief visit to his home, afterward continuing to his 
Kansas City master classes. 

The newest composition of Leopold Godowsky, “Tria- 
kontanerom,” a work of thirty pieces, is at present being 
orchestrated, in two suites, by Frederick Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony ye ype to be played by 
the organization next season. The work, which was com- 
posed during the summer while Godowsky conducted his 
Seattle master classes, is a series of moods. Every indi- 
vidual unit is in three-four time. Lonesomeness in the 
northwestern city inspired the eminent virtuoso to write 
the work, which at present, in piano form, is on_ the 
Schirmer Press. It was written entirely in the evenings. 

The themes vary according to the mood, and while 
“Triakontanerom” is no wise as simple a work as the 
“Miniatures,” it is not extremely involved. Godowsky, in 
addition to playing it himself en tour next season, has 
been requested by several fellow virtuosi for its use on 
their programs. Conductor Stock first heard the work 
when Godowsky played it during the early fall at the 
home of a friend in Chicago, where he had stopped off on 
his way East. He immediately liked the suite, and asked 
permission to orchestrate and use it. 
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Thursday, February 26 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Rosa Simon. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Emily Gresser. Violin recital. Evening Aeolian Hall. 
The Rubinstein Club—John McCormack, soloist, Even- 
ing. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friday, February 27 
Commeners Evening Musicale. Evening. Hotel Com- 
modore. 
Philharmonic Sonery of New York—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Lester Donahue. Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Hall. 
recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
| Btn Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Edith Bideau. 

People’s their Bl 
Saturday, February 28 
Violin recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian 


, - Syppee Carnegie 


ea, Hutcheson. Aeolian 


Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, February 29 
Philharmonic Society of New Tus Allen McQuhae, 
soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Orchestral Society of New York—Max Rosen and 
Gladys Axman, soloists. Afternoon. Century The- 


Louis aaseeti: 


atre. 

~~ Rose. Violin recital. Evening. Carnegic 

all. 

Anica Fabry. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Edwine Behre. Piano recital. Evening Garrick The- 
ater. 

John McCormack, Mary Garden and Chicago Opera 
Orchestra. Evening. Hippodrome. 


Monday, March 1 


Olga Carrara. =. recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Ra =. sone, iano recital. Afternoon Aeolian 
Marthe ‘Philips. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Tuesday, March 2 
Ney, See Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 


all. 
wee Dumesnil. Piano recital. 
all 
ee Winetzkaja. 


Afternoon. Aeolian 


Song recital. Evening, Carnegie 


Emma Van De Zande. Song recital. Afternoon. Prin- 
cess Theater. 
Wednesday, March 3 
Carmen Pascova. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall, 
Evening Mail Concert. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
The Verdi Club. Morning. Waldorf-Astoria. 


Thursday, March 4 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
— Wilson. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
a 


Harriet Foster. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall 


‘Harold Land’s Success with Two Popular Songs 


Harold Land recently sang at a recital in a small town 
in Pennsylvania and two of his numbers were “A South- 
ern Lullab ‘el ’ by Terry, and “In the Afterglow,” by Grey, 
both of them Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge publications. 
As is more or less customary, the job rinter “muffed” it 
and the program read: “Southern Lullaby in the After- 
glow,” A. Grey Terrier. 

Apparently this condensation of the two titles did not 
interfere with his success in presenting the numbers, for 
he was forced to repeat “In the Afterglow” and the local 
daily spoke of them as “doggone good songs.” The pun, 
however, is forgivable under the circumstances. “In the 
Afterglow” continues to be one of the most popular suc- 
cesses of this firm, and its arrangement as a waltz orchestra- 
tion has in no way retarded that success. “A Southern 
Lullaby” has been recorded on the Victor and will appear 
in the April editions of that company. 


ohnston to Manage New Scotch Tenor 


R. E. 
Josef Hislop, a Scotch tenor, born in the same town 
where Mary Garden came —_, has been engaged for a 


coments tour of this country during the season 1920-21 by 

E. Johnston and Paul Longone. Mr. Hislop will un- 
doubiedly become a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation next season, if current reports mean anything. He 
enjoyed much success in opera in London, Milan and 


Rome. 

Professor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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Great Applause Greets Caruso at 
Metropolitan on His Return After Brief Illness 





In the “Barber” Barrientos Delights Large Audience; Hackett Fine as Count—Caruso Triumphs in “Le Prophéte” 
—Muzio, Matzenauer, Florence Easton Among the Favorites of the Week 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE,” Monpay, Fesruary 16. 

Rossini’s popular “Barber of Seville” was offered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Monday evening, February 
16, with Maria Barrientos in the role of Rosina. Music 
lovers in New York have heard this artist frequently in 
the past, and have found much to admire, both in her 
singing and in the grace and spirit of her acting. Her 
performance upon this occasion was a repetition of former 
times and she was accorded an enthusiastic reception dur- 
ing the evening. 

Charles Hackett as Count Almaviva and Giuseppe De 
Luca as Figaro repeated their worthy essayal of the re- 
spective roles. Others in the cast included Jose Mardones, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Louise Berat 
and Pietro Audisio. Papi conducted. 

“MANon Lescaut,” Wepnespay, Fesruary 18. 

Martinelli’s smooth singing and seasoned acting made 
him an effective Des Grieux, and he received much well 
deserved applause throughout the evening. Also Mme. 
Alda’s Manon was a delight in tone and representation, as 
it always is. The “Manon Lescaut” music, while not the 
Lest Puccini has written, nevertheless has melody and 
orchestral piquancy and gives the singers unusually good 
opportunities for vocal display. In consequence, “Manon 
Lescaut” is an excellent work for the public and the opera 
Louse, even though its libretto is weak and no really emo- 
tionally overpowering moments occur in the score. 
“PARSIFAL,” THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 (MATINEE). 

Ep1rorrAt, ) 
“Lucta D1 LAMMERMOOR,” THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
“Lucia” was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera House 


on Thursday evening, February 19, with Maria Barrientos 
in the role of Lucia for the first time this season. She 


(SEE 


sang excellently and won the audience completely with 
her thrilling rendition of the Mad Scene, which is con- 
sidered the test of the performance. Edgardo was in the 
capable hands of Giovanni Martinelli, who was equally 
as well received by the interested hearers. De Luca re- 
peated his skillful portrayal of the role of Lord Enrico 
Ashton, and others assigned to less important parts in- 
cluded Giovanni Martino, Minnie Egener, Angelo Bada 
and Pietro Audisio. Papi conducted. 
“MApAMe Burtterriy,” Fripay, FeBruary 20. 

Interest in the “Madame Butterfly’ performance on 
Friday evening went principally to Charles Hackett, who 
was singing Puikerson for the first time anywhere. In 
fact, Mr. Hackett had only seen the opera twice in his life 
and did it with no stage rehearsal. This, however, he con- 
veyed in no way to the audience, as his business seemed 
entirely familiar to him, Vocally he left nothing to be 
desired. The Pinkerton role presents no technical difficul- 
ties to a singer of Mr. Hackett’s abilities. He was in fine 
voice—his voice, in fact, good as it was last season, has 
taken on this year, now that he is fully restored to health, 
added strength, manliness and warmth. The rest of the 
cast was familiar from years of acquaintance—Farrar, 
Fornia (the standard Suzuki) and Scotti. Moranzoni is 
a Puccini conductor second to none. 

“Le Propuete.” SATURDAY, Fepruary 21 (MATINEE). 


The season’s second production of “Le Prophete” at 
the Metropolitan, Saturday afternoon, February 21, at 
tracted a huge audience, which was rewarded with a mag- 
nificent performance of Meyerbeer’s renowned work 
Caruso, after a week’s absence, was greeted with stirring 
applause, and, in fine fettle, he enthralled his hearers with 
his supreme singing as the Prophet. Margaret Matzen 
auer makes a regal Fides, and her rendition of “Ah mon 
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fils,” a notable example of her superb vocal art, is one of 
the most delightful portions of the entire performance. 
Claudia Muzio was in excellent voice and sang the role 
of Bertha with good effect. The duets between the so- 
prano and Mme, Matzenauer were especially well given 
and aroused appreciative plaudits. Dua, D’Angelo and 
Mardones admirably enacted the roles of the three Ana- 
baptists, and Rothier that of Count Oberthal, while others 
having smaller parts in the cast were Picco, Paltrinieri, 
Ananian, Reschiglian and Audisio. The work of the 
chorus deserves much commendation and Artur Bodanzky 
conducted in his usual capable manner. 

Florence Rudolph, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the corps de 
ballet furnished a charming divertissement 
“CAVALLERIA RusTICANA” AND “Le Cog p’Or,” Satugpay, 

FesruAry 21 (EVENING). 

Inasmuch as there were at least five hundred standees 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday evening, 
February 21, one might justly say that the dauble bill 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Le Coq d’Or”—was heard by 
one of the largest audiences of the season. An excellent 
performance both proved to be. Florence Easton was the 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” and she did some beautiful sing 
ing. The most impressive thing about her work, aside 
from the natural beauty of quality, is the utter ease with 
which she always displays her voice, Fine acting added 
greatly to the general skill of portrayal Crimi 
was the Turiddu, and he proved to be a satisfactory one 
Flora Perini looked very attractive as Lola, and Thomas 
Chalmers did justice to the role of Alfio. Marie Mattfeld 
as Lucia and Moranzoni at the conductor's stand com 
pleted the cast, 

The amusing Rimsky-Korsakoff opera-pantomime again 
pleased the audience. Maria Barrientos sang the part of 
the Princess with her accustomed skill, while the lines of 
the Golden Cock again fell to Marie Sundelius, who de 
livered them effectively. Didur was the vocal King and 
Rafaelo Diaz the Astrologer. The pantomimists were as 
formerly: Rosina Galli, the Princess; Adolph Bolm, the 
King; Florence Rudolph, Amelfa; Giuseppe Bonfiglio, the 
Astrologer, and Ottokar Bartik, the General. Bamboschek 
conducted with authority. 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Wellington (Kan.) News, Wellington, Sept. 4. 

“Miss Ellerman is a beautiful woman, with an en- 
gaging personality and compelling presence, who pos- 
sesses a wonderfully rich and powerful contralto voice, 
which she controls perfectly in every register.” 


Franklin (Indiana) Evening Star, Sept. 17. 

“Miss Ellerman is a lovely singer with a lovely voice 
of rich and warm quality. The audience soon realized 
that they were listening to a contralto of great ability, 
of wonderful control and charming manner.” 


* Cloud (Minnesota) Daily Journal Press, Nov. 


“Miss Amy Ellerman delighted the large audience 
with the sweetness and power of her voice. The re- 
cital was one of the most enjoyable events of the 
season.” 





AMY ELLERMAN 


CONTRALTO 


Tour of four months (August 19 to December 13, 1919) throughout 
; Sao Kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 


Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 


the states of Oklahoma, 


Winfield (Kan.) Daily Courier, Sept. 4. 

“Miss Ellerman is a beautiful woman, with a beauti- 
ful voice and a charming personality and fine stage 
presence. Her voice is wonderfully rich and impressive 
and is controlled perfectly. Her diction was as dis- 
tinct as though she were speaking instead of singing.” 


Indianapolis News, Oct. 20. 

“There was present at all times a melodious richness 
and smoothness of tone, which blossomed forth into a 
big glorious voice in the aria. Miss Ellerman’s voice 
is one of the most beautiful that an Indianapolis audi- 
ence has ever heard.” ; 


Louisville (Ky.) Times, Oct. 18. 

“Miss Ellerman’s voice has a creamy, delicious qual- 
ity, equal throughout, a good range of tones, blending 
from the lowest to the highest without a change of 
placement; mellow and sympathetic, it is yet capable 
of highly dramatic moments, as well as considerable 
flexibility.” 


Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Nov. 19. 

“Miss Ellerman has a wonderful rich contralto voice. 
Her tones, both in the lower and upper registers, are 
true and golden and her interpretative qualities are 
excellent. She has a marvelous technical equipment, 
but she sings with such artistry and with such ease that 
one thinks not of technic. She captivated her audi 
ence, 


Menominee (Dunn County, 
County News, Nov. 13. 

“Miss Ellerman has a good contralto voice and uses 
it in a charming manner.” 


Kokomo (Ind.) The Daily Dispatch, Oct. 1. 

“Miss Ellerman’s pleasing personality made her 
friends with her audience from her very first appear- 
ance, and the company of listeners, with their insistent 
applause, made her feel their interest and their appre- 
ciation of her worth as a singer. Miss Ellerman came 
up to the highest expectations.” 


Frankfort (Ind.) Morning Times, Oct. 7. 


“Miss Ellerman sang with all the fluency that makes 
her vocalization remarkable in coloratura music.” 
Valley City (N. D.), The Daily Times Record, 
Nov. 28. 

“One of the most pleasing concerts or recitals given 
in the po * Miss Ellerman has a very rich and full con- 
tralto voice and her work was indeed pleasing to all 
present. She was repeatedly encored.” 


Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily Traveler, Aug. 28. 

“Miss Ellerman is considered among the best in 
America today. Her numbers were greatly enfoyed by 
music lovers. Applause was freely given.” 


Richmond (Ind.) Item, Sept. 25. 
“Miss Ellerman’s beautiful rich contralto possesses 
a certain velvety tone, like the bloom on the petals of 


Wis.), The Dunn 


Personal Representative, CALVIN COXE, 570 West 156th St., New York City 


a Damask Rose. The audience listened with fascinat 
ing silence.” 
New Ulm (Minn.) Review, Dec. 10. 

“Miss Ellerman has a voice of large volume with a 
wide range of a rich quality. She showed exceptional! 
technic.” 

New Ulm (Minnesota), Brown County Journal, 
Dec. 13. 


“Miss Ellerman is a singer of rare ability.” 


Terre Haute (Ind.), The Star, Oct. 17. 
“Miss Ellerman possesses a voice of exceptional qual 
ity and volume. Her enunciation is perfect.” 


Tipton (Ind.), The Daily Tribune, Oct. 3. 

“The favorite of the evening was Miss Amy Eller 
man, contralto, whose voice and delivery made a deep 
impression upon her audience. The voice of the singer 
is of exceptional timbre and sweetness, her enuncia 
tion and expression were perfect.” 

Chippewa Falls (Wis.), The Evening Independent, 
Nov. 5 

“Miss Ellerman has a wonderful contralto 
To say that the concert was a complete success and a 
rare musical treat, is to state it mildly.” 


Chippewa (Wis.) Herald, Nov. 25. 
“Miss Ellerman has a smooth and velvety contralto 
and well displayed the flexibility of her voice.” 


Mandan (N. D.) News, Nov. 28. 

“Amy Ellerman, to say the least, is a wonderful con 
tralto, has a remarkable range, deep tones, rich and 
powerful that come without effort; together with a 
pleasing personality.” 

Decatur (Ill.) Herald, Oct. 24. 

“Quite the best program of its kind was the one 
given by Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe. Miss Eller 
man has a deep rich contralto, which she uses sympa 
thetically. Her singing of the Aria from ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ was especially lovely.” 

Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, Sept. 23. 

“Her voice is a wide ranging contralto. The deepest 
tones of which are sonorous, and the tones of the mid 
dle register are especially refined and resonant. The 
audience fully appreciated an opportunity of hearing a 
songstress of Miss Ellerman’s charm and attainments.” 
Bloomington (Ill.), The Daily Bulletin, Oct. 23. 

“Miss Ellerman’s voice in every way is an admirable 
one, and her interpretative qualities are of the highest.” 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial News, Oct. 21. 

“Miss Ellerman, contralto, immediately won her 
audience with her glorious voice and ingratiating per 
sonality, that endears her to her audiences wherever 
she is heard.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY WINS 
GREAT SUCCESS IN LOS ANGELES 


Crowded Houses Greet Conductor Oberhoffer’s Famed 
Organization—John Smallman to Give Series of 
Pupils’ Recitals—Alice Gentle Delights as 
Philharmonic Soloist—Notes 


Los Angels, Cal., February 9, 1920—Playing to capacity 
liouses, Emil Oberhoffer and the famous Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave three concerts, which were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the delighted auditors. Perhaps from 
the musician’s standpoint, the final concert was most at- 
tractive, containing as it did three numbers of the new 
school—Rachmaninoff’s symphony in E minor, Ravel's 
“Spanish Rhapsody” and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” each interpreted in a masterly manner. The pre- 
lude to “The Mastersingers” was the closing number. One 
of the most notable effects of Mr. Oberhoffer’s skill is 





shown in the floating sustained tone which is never al- 
lowed to cease, but seems held in readiness to be increased 
to an avalanche of sound or subdued to a breath. Time 
and again he was obliged to acknowledge the applause of 
the enthusiastic audience. 

Harriet McConnell, contralto, who appeared as soloist, 
was warmly admired for the beautiful quality of her voice, 
which was best displayed in the Tschaikowsky number, 
“None But the Lonely Heart.” 

SMALLMAN PLANS Pupics’ Recitat Series 
John Smallman, who will be heard as soloist with the 


Philharmonic Orchestra next month, is planning a series 
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of pupils’ recitals in connection with Vernon Spencer, 
pianist, who will also present pupils. 


Avice GentLe SoLoist witH PHILHARMONIC. 

The pair of concerts given by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon and last evening 
drew enormous audiences. An interested listener was 
Elizabeth Rothwell, who will be the next soloist. 

The program on this occasion opened with the Brahms 
symphony in F major, included a fascinating harp and 
strings number by Debussy, and the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture. Alice Gentle, who is well known to Los Angeles 
audiences, charmed her many friends with the beauty of 
her voice, which was shown to advantage in the Massenet 
number, “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux,” and in the aria, “O 
don fatale.” As an encore she gave the “Habanera,” from 
“Carmen.” 

Notes, 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra gave a most suc- 
cessful concert at Santa Barbara on Tuesday evening, 
with Desider Vecsei as soloist, playing the Schumann 
concerto, 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte and her son, Christian Sprotte, 
violinist, gave a program before the Visalia Music Club 
last week, and later Mme. Sprotte and Gertrude Ross were 
heard at Long Beach, Mrs. Ross accompanying Mme. 
Sprotte. 

Myrtle Pryibil Cobby, soprano, has been filling a num- 
ber of important engagements recently. With einend 
Harmon, tenor, she has just completed a week at the Cali- 
fornia Theater. She sang for the Wa Wan Club last week, 
and will be heard soon in a Lenten song recital. J. W. 
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PORTLAND NORWEGIAN SINGING 
SOCIETY GIVES ANNUAL CONCERT 


Chorus of Forty Male Voices, Organized Thirty-five 
Years Ago, Sustains Splendid Reputation—John 
Hand as Soloist Arouses Exceptional Enthu- 
siasm—Sunday Auditorium Concerts 
Prove Popular—Notes 


Portland, Ore., January 24, 1920.—The Norwegian 
Singing Society, an organization of which Portland 
= ag justly proud, held its annual concert in the 
Public Auditorium on January 22. Under the expert 
direction of Charles Swenson, the chorus, which num- 
bers forty male voices, sustained its reputation for 
fine and well balanced singing. John Hand, the vocal 
soloist of the evening, aroused a furore of enthusiasm. 
His bell-like voice was a great treat. This was his sec- 
ond appearance here this month. Wilhelm Aronsen, 
who played several violin solos, gave complete satis- 
faction. La Var Jensen, accompanist for Mr. Hand, 
and Elna Anderson, accompanist for Mr. Aronsen, de- 
serve special mention. The Norwegian Singing Soci- 
ety, which always sings 4 capella, was organized 
thirty-five years ago. 
Sunpay Avupritorrum Concerts Prove Poputar, 

Much interest is being taken in the Sunday concerts 

at the Public Auditorium. Last a afternoon the 


program was furnished by Frederick Goodrich, or- 
ganist, and Alice Genevieve Smith, harpist, who are 
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very popular here. These concerts, which take place 
under the auspices of the city, are given for their edu- 
cational value. An admission fee of ten cents is charged 
to cover the operating expenses of the Auditorium. 
The program committee is composed of James A. Bam- 
ford, chairman; Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O.; William 
R Boone, Ralph W. Hoyt, Frederick W. Goodrich, and 
Hal M. White, the able manager of the Auditorium. 


Notes. 

On January 22, the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Music, Harold Hurlbut, director, presented three mem- 
bers of its faculty in recital at the Heilig Theater. The 
program was offered by Eleanore Osborne Buckley, so- 
prano; George Buckley, violinist, and David Campbell, 
pianist. They are numbered among the city’s best talent. 

Carl Denton, conductor of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, will leave tomorrow for California to hear 
the orchestras of San Francisco and Los Angeles. He 
will return early in February, when rehearsals for the 
next symphony concert will be resumed. RO 
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AMERICAN SINGERS RECEIVE 
GREAT APPROVAL IN OAKLAND 


Splendid Recitals Given by Helen Stanley and John 
Hand Delight Large Audiences—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., January 31, 1920—The second concert of 
the popular Artists’ Concert Series, now in its fifth season, 
under the management of Miss Z. W. Potter, took place in 
the Municipal Opera House, January 20, Helen Stanley, 
soprano, being the attraction. A large and very appre- 
Cciative audience greeted Mme. Stanley and encored her 
numbers many times during the course of the evening. 
The program was of great variety showing off the artist’s 
beautiful voice in constantly changing emotional phases. 
Mme, Stanley was forced to sing upon an improvised and 
draughty platform, upon which was erected a dressing 
room of diminutive proportions, ridiculous and inadequate. 
But the prima donna charmed all present by her good 
tempered tolerance of the situation. 

Ellmer Zoller, at the piano, gave a capable support in 
his accompaniments. 

Joun Hanp, American Tenor, Deticuts In RecitAat. 


Miss Z. W. Potter also presented John Hand, the young 
and popular American tenor, in a recital, January 30, in 
the Auditorium Opera House. He was assisted by Mr. La 
Var Jenson, solo pianist and accompanist, and in the last 
group by Emelie Lancel, East Bay mezzo sporano, with 
whom he sang the fourth act of Bizet’s “Carmen” in 
costume. 

Mr. Hand has a captivating stage presence, illuminated 
by a smile of rare charm, and his first number, Ponchi- 
elli’s “Cielo e Mar,” from “La Gioconda,” was sung so 
effectively as to rouse the audience to demand an encore, 
which was granted. Thus he touched immediately, by his 
beautiful voice and artistry, the heart of his audience. 
“Vesti la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” had a real thrill in 
it as interpreted by the young tenor, and many other num- 
bers displayed his rare gift of song alluringly. 

Emelie Lancel, as Carmen, the assisting artist for the 
closing number of the program, made an excellent impres- 
sion, and Mr. Jenson also left nothing to be desired. 

This is Mr. Hand’s initial tour of the State of Cali- 
fornia under the local direction of Miss Potter. Besides 
Oakland, he sings in Sacramento, Chico, Oroville, Lodi, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Santa Cruz, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and other towns and cities throughout the State. 


Notes. 
The Oakland Community Orchestra, directed ag 
Trutner, and community singing, led by Roy D, McCarthy, 
were features in the program arranged for the reception 
of one hundred new citizens, unde the auspices of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, held recently at the Techni- 
cal High School. Y 

The saxophone is made a special subject of study in 
the extension division of the University of California. 
Other solo instruments are also being taught in the ex- 
tension work by L. W. Allen, director of the University 
of California band, and Glen Hayden. Groups of three 
pupils are being taken. ) 

In connection with the display of oil paintings by East 
Bay artists, now on exhibition in the Berkeley Hillside 
Club, a musical program was recently given by Helena 
Fairbanks, whistling solos; Agnes Clegg, child violinist, 
with Mrs. George H. Richardson, as accompanist. 

The half-hour Sunday afternoon concerts, so well at- 
tended in past seasons at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, 
are to be resumed in March, according to an announce- 
ment by the music and drama committee of the University 
of California. Many of the spring concerts will be given 
by student talent. 2 

Acting on the request of Mme. Schumann-Heink, Charles 
Keeler, Berkeley poet, has written a new song entitled, 
“The War Bride’s Lullaby,” which will be set to music by 
Frank La Forge, the prima donna’s pianist. A message 
of appreciation of the poem was received from Mme. 
Schumann-Heink this week. It is to be included in the 
singer’s programs during the coming season. 

A variety of musical numbers, chiefly choral, followed 
the annual banquet of the Orpheus Club, held this week 
at the Key Route Inn. In addition to numbers by the club 
chorus the following were given: selections, Athenian 
Quartet; tenor solor, Archie Thomas; soprano solos, Gor- 
don Wilson, boy singer of Berkeley; piano solo, Eugene 
Blanchard; bass solos, Henry L. Perry and A. Lundgren ; 
baritone solos, William Mills and J. Larson. William 
Hill read a series of his own verses detailing the appor- 
tionment of Oakland musical affairs by Orpheus to Edwin 
Dunbar Crandall, conductor of the club. : 

Mabel Hatfield Turner has been singing every evening 
at the automobile show in the Oakland Municipal Audi- 
torium. Owing to the number of local demands, Mrs. 
Turner has decided to postpone for the present her trip to 
New York, where later she is to engage in further vocal 
studies. 

Orley See, violinist, was heard at the First Congre- 
gational Church recently, in addition to the musical 
numbers given by the vested choir. ‘ . 

An Italian musical fiesta, under the direction of 
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Signor and Mme. De Grassi, well known musicians of 
the East Bay, was staged at Ebell Club, January 27. 
Other artists who participated were Lydia Sturtevant, 
dramatic eens Frederick Maurer, pianist, and a 
group of well known musicians. 

The 161st anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns 
was celebrated by a concert of professional artists at 
Ebell Hall, January 23, under the auspices of St. An- 
drew’s Society and Clan Macdonald, O. S. C. 

Du Blois Ferguson, in new dances of her own crea- 
tion, led the members of the Tamalcraft Club, of 
Berkeley, in an original party, January 31, under the 
direction of Arthur Street. 

The organ recitals, given under the auspices of the 
Channing Club of the University of California at the 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, were resumed Janu- 
ary 23. Estelle Drummond Swift presented a fine pro- 
gram. a 

Portland papers tell of the success there of Estelle 
Franklin Gray, violinist (former Oakland girl), and 
Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, in a recital under the auspices 
of the municipality. This talented couple have met 
with much success on their recital tours. 

Marcella Craft, who sang the soprano part in the 
last production of the “Stabat Mater” at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley, and Alice Gentle, who recently ap- 
peared with great success in “The Messiah” here, have 
both been cast as principal members of the San Carlo 
Opera Company for the season, which Fortune Gallo 
opens in San Francisco, February 2. 

Pupils of Grace Le Page, vocalist, gave a recital 
recently at her studio in Melrose Heights. Those who 
contributed numbers in the program were Mrs. Harry 
Wales, Mae Lynch, Isabelle Lynch, Mrs. H. Dunning, 
Teresa Healy, Alice Golcovich, and Bertha Freeman 
Eva Garcia was at the piano. 

Mabel Hatfield Turner, mezzo-soprano, sang delight- 
fully each evening of the annual automobile show at 
the Municipal Auditorium, Oakland. Paul Steindorff 
and his band gave daily musical programs of interest 
and variety. 

Helen P. Howard has gone East as a delegate to the 
national convention of the Music Trades and Piano 
Dealers’ Association in New York. She is manager of 
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the Hauschildt Music Company here and will be away 
about a month. 

At her home in Berkeley, Mrs. Clarence Page, con- 
tralto, a pupil of Ruth Waterman Anderson, recently 
gave a pleasing recital to a group of friends. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Anderson, contralto; Mildred Wright, 
violinist; Carl Edwin Anderson, tenor, and Mabel Cal- 
fee, accompanist. Stella Howell accompanied Mrs. 
Wright. 

Music at the First Presbyterian Church last Sunday 
evening was given by the Temple Choir. Walter B. 
Kennedy, organist, gave an organ recital, and Robert 
Bennett, baritone, of Chicago, sang a solo number. 
The quartet consists of Zilpha R. Jenkins, soprano; 
Alice R. Clark, contralto; Maurice Anger, tenor, and 
Albert F. Brear, bass. 

Carrie C. Tewell, for thirty years a music teacher in 
Oakland, died recently at the home of her daughter. 
Mrs. Tewell was prominently identified with the mu- 
sical history of Alameda County and claimed among 
her students many who have achieved distinction. 

E. A 


Mrs. Doolittle and the Oberlin Club Active 


The studio of Maude Tucker Doolittle was the scene of 
quite a reunion of former teachers and pupils on the occa- 
sion of the last Oberlin Musical Club meeting. very 
delightful program was given by Bernice Logan, a young 
and promising contralto who is at present continuing her 
studies in New York; Pauline Rider, a most attractive 
reader, and little Patrice Salvatori, a gifted eight year 
old pupil of Mrs. Doolittle. Professor Heacox, of the 
theory department at Oberlin, and a number of well known 
former students, were present. Victor Lytle’s song, 
“Hearts Apart,” was sung by Miss Logan with the com 
poser at the piano, and it made a favorable impression. 

Mrs. Doolittle, who was for more than twenty years a 
prominent instructor in the piano department at Oberlin, 
established the Oberlin Musical Club in New York some 
six years ago when she decided to locate in this city, and 
her studio has been an inspiration to many Oberlinites and 
New York musicians who have met on these occasions. 
Mrs. Doolittle may well be congratulated on the continued 
cuccess of the club. 
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NORMA LUTGE REOPENS NEW YORK MANAGERIAL OFFICES 


Woman Who Managed Jan Kubelik’s First American Tour Will Present European Novelties and Prominent 
Artists—Introduces Russian Isba to New York 


The name of Norma Lutge is well known in musical 
circles, particularly for the reason that the efficient woman 
vho bears it, has at various times been considered one 
f the founders of American musical art. It was, by the 
way of incidence, Mme, Lutge who managed Jan Kubelik’s 

t tour of this country and brought the famous 
‘hilharmonic Orchestra of Leipsic to America in 1900, 
he, in addition also introduced Richard Strauss, Felix 
Weingartner, Max Fielder and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

Mime. Lutge recently returned to America and almost 
mmediately opened managerial offices in the Metropolitan 
House Building, preparatory to bringing to these 


hores a new crop of artists, who have been setting Europe 


The first of these novelties to be presented to New 
rk is the Russian Isba—“The Great Country Village” 
nsists of a fine Russian chorus, tableau comique, 
11 costume and Balalaika Orchestra, under 
e direction of Serge Borowsky, well known baritone of 
the Moscow Grand Opera. The company brought its own 
cenery to this country, which was painted by the popular 
Russian artist, Boolsky 

According to Mme, Lutge: “Russian Isba shows Russia 
t its best with its beautiful folk songs, its dancers and 
It gives a vivid insight into the life 
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of the song loving Moujik and is quite sure to make 
American audiences sit up. Russian Isba was the rage 
of Paris and appeared before sold out houses also in 
England. It has been enthusiastically commented upon by 
various diplomats, including President Poincaire of 
France.” 

Judging from the impression Russian Isba made here 
in New York upon its first appearance on Monday evening, 
February 16, it is certain to dupli- 
cate its European successes in 
America. (See concert reviews 
on another page.) 

Two other artists who will 

come to America under Mme. 
Lutge’s exclusive direction, are 
Elly Ney, of Holland, whom 
Mme. Lutge characterizes as “the 
greatest living pianist on the 
other side,” and Joseph Sziegeti, 
the Hungarian violinist, who was 
a great favorite in London prior 
to the war. Both artists will ap- 
pear here next season. 

Mme. Lutge has spent the last 
few years at Zurich, Switzerland, 
where she was busy with war 
work, giving individual attention 
to organizing and managing the 
charity concerts for Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick, whose noble gen- 
erosity benefited both the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C, A. 


Hears Thelma Given 


It was indeed a splendid recital 
which Thelma Given gave on Jan- 
uary 21 at the Westminster Col- 
lege at New Wilmington, Pa., of 
which Per Nielsen is the efficient 
director. As is well known, Mis; 
Given is one of the distinguished 
Auer pupils. She arranged an in 
teresting program for her appear- 
ance at the college and was given 
a rousing reception, being recalled 
again and again. Mr. Nielsen has 
been fortunate in securing the 
services of several other fine ar- 
tists for recitals at New Wilming- 
ton this season. 


A Notable Luncheon Party 


William Thorner, the New 
York vocal teacher, and Mrs. 
Thorner had the honor of bring- 
ing together three of the fore- 
most operatic baritones of the 
world at their luncheon table last 
Tuesday noon, the veteran Victor 
Maurel, selected by Verdi himself 
to create the roles of Iago and 
Falstaff, Titta Ruffo, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and 
Giuseppe De Luca, of the Metro- 
politan Opera. It was an entirely 
informal affair, the special -fea- 
ture being the toasting of M. 
Maurel. Titta Ruffo paid an elo- 
quent impromptu tribute to him 
and all the party wished him bon 
voyage for the short trip to 
France which he is about to undertake. The others who 
shared in the generous hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Thorner 
were Roberto Moranzoni, of the Metropolitan, Cesare 
Sturani, Paolo Longone, Gilbert Gabriel (the Listener of 
the Evening Sun), and H. O. Osgood, associate editor of 
the Musica. Courter. 


No Artist Ever Satisfies the “Deadhead” 


When it comes to tone, technic, or temperament, the 
“authority” on everything musical either partially or wholly 
disapproves. His criticism is authoritative and admits of 
no argument. His judgment is final and infallible. The 
patron and lover of music pays admission and attends the 
performance with open mind and heart eager for spiritual 
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uplift and desirous thoroughly to enjoy the benefits that 
accrue to good music well yoo ass Robert Quait, through 
the medium of a beautiful tenor voice and intelligent mu- 
sicianship, delivers a message and accomplishes the real 
mission of music by reaching the hearts of his hearers. 
in less than a year Mr. it has over forty concert en- 
gagements to his credit, with as many more booked for the 
coming season at a substantial increase in fees. 


Montreal to Have a Symphony Orchestra 
At a meeting of musicians at the Monument National, 
Montreal, late in January, it was decided to establish a 
symphony orchestra in that city. The plans include two 


Photo. 


NORMA LUTGE, 


who presented Russian Isha in New York 

on Monday evening, February 16, and Serge 

Borowsky (insert), the baritone of the Mos- 

cow Grand Opera, who is directing the 
performance, 


by Hohen. 


concerts before the end of the present season. It is hoped 
to assemble an orchestra of about seventy men and to have 
six rehearsals before each concert. The first concert is 
to take place on the Saturday after Easter Sunday and, 
following the fashion set in Montreal by the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra and the New York Symphony, it will 
begin at 11 p. m. The theaters of Montreal are the only 
suitable auditoriums for symphony concerts and they are 
unobtainable before that hour. The officers of the new 
organization are: President and conductor of the orches- 
tra, Henri Delcellier ; vice-president, Albert Chamberland ; 
cirectors, Alexis Delcourt, Raoul Duquette, Vincent Gau- 
thier, Joseph Moretti, Louis Michiels, Jules Marchot, Jules 
Emerson. 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN WINS 
MANY FRIENDS IN MONTREAL 


Makes Excellent Impression at Her Canadian Debut— 
Several Return Dates Imperatively Desired 


Montreal, Can., February 18, 1920—The cosmopolitan 
spirit in a gifted singer makes for friendliness. That is 
the outstanding impression of the hundreds of delighted 
and admiring friends that Christine Langenhan, the so- 
prano, left behind her in Montreal after her Canadian 
debut; for Montreal is essentially a cosmopolitan city. 
It has an enormously influential French section of the 
community, to whom music is first nature; it has a large 
Italian section, and it has the English speaking part. And 
from all these Miss Langenhan drew a truly representa- 
tive audience to the theater for her recital, February 12. 

There are singers who compel admiration by the cold- 
ness of their temperament, by the aloofness of their tech- 
nic. And there are singers who placate and coax the audi- 
ence. Miss Langenhan is not in either category. She is 
enough of an artist to be greatly herself; she is enough 
of a woman to be simply human, And these attributes she 
backs up and reinforces by a powerful, fluid, evanescent, 
expressive voice, the which is played upon for all that it 
contains. ‘ 

Her program was tremendously taxing and tremendous- 
ly long. This was due to the public insistence displayed 
here some time previous to her arrifal. They just wanted 
to hear Christine Langenhan, and they determined to hear 
her at length. So what choice had Hone Boucek, under 
whose able management Miss Langenhan appeared, but to 
-present as varied and as indicative a program as possible? 

Space prevents the quoting of all of the numbers here, 
but it must be set down that her biggest hit was made in 
the rendition of a group of Jewish numbers, which she 
sang in Hebrew and Yiddish. 

And here, in the opinion of many, is the secret of Miss 
Langenhan’s marked popularity: her intense cosmopoli- 
tanism. In this Montreal recital she sang in English, 
French, Norwegian, Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian and Scan- 
dinavian—a total of seven languages; and each number, 
irrespective of the lingual difficulties which were so ap- 
parent, was given with a technical finish and a deep spir- 
itual sense which stamped the artist as one of the most 
unique singers ever heard in Canada, 

In a delightful chat with Miss Langenhan, at which 
were present her manager, Mr. Boucek, and a round dozen 
of prominent Montreal citizens, she told the Musica. 
Courier representative that she has one burning ambition, 
and that is to be able to sing in twenty languages. Re- 
minded that she already possesses a linguistic facility that 
some of the biggest artists might envy, she smiled and 
said: “I believe a singer should never be just content to 
stand still. We must go on and on—and then on again.” 

It. was a pleasing feature of her program to note that 
American composers occupied a distiiictly prominent place 
on it. Miss Langenhan has a very lively faith in the fu- 
ture of American music and American musicians. “I have 
made it a special point,” she said, “wherever and when- 
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ever I sing to devote at least a third of my program to 
purely American works. I find at my recitals all over the 
States that the American songs are working their way 
into the hearts of the music loving people. And so I feel 
that American writers not only deserve but require as 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 


Whose Montreal debut was so great a success that negotia- 
tions were at once begun for her return in the near future. 


much publicity among singers as the cream of European 
composers. If the singers do not sing these splendid 
American songs”—and then she quoted half a dozen ex- 
amples of the best American products—“how can the men 
and women who write these things get a hearing?” 

Here Mr. Boucek dropped in the interesting remark 
that Miss Langenhan should have been born an American 
instead of a Bohemian, for her interests are more Ameri- 
can than anything else. “Well, why not,” demanded Miss 
Langenhan, “when there is more enthusiasm and warmth 
of heart and authentic musical interest in America than 
anywhere else?” 

Efforts are going to be made to bring Miss Langenhan 
to Montreal and Toronto to sing before some of the in- 
fluential women’s societies, according to a statement made 
to the Musica Courter representative by the president 
of one of these organizations. “We were so delighted with 
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Miss Langenhan’s recital that we feel we must have her 
here again to sing for us,” said the president. And the 
same story is told in many quarters. At the conclusion of 
the recital Miss Langenhan’s management received five 
requests for the soprano’s services in Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa and elsewhere. But her United States engage- 
ments are imperative, and so return visits to her Canadian 
triends are being arranged for a little later. When she 
does come back she will come back to friends. 

The recital was given for the benefit of the Alliance of 
Polish and Galician Jews; and other artists who appeared 
also under Mr. Boucek’s direction were Maximilian Rose, 
the violiqist, and Berle Chagy, the folksong singer. 


Cecil Arden Sings for Brooklyn Civic Forum 


On Sunday evening, February 8, Cecil Arden, young 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at the 
Brooklyn Civic Forum before an audience that over- 
flowed the auditorium, She sang “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Secchi; “Auld Daddy Darkness,” Homer; “Lieti Signor,’ 
from “Les Huguenots,” and “Eili Eili,” to the delight of 
her hearers. Miss Arden was encored again and again 
and rendered the “Habanera” from “Carmen”; “La 
Morenita,” Buzzi-Peccia; “Bon Jour ma Belle,” Behrends, 
and several others. This was her second appearance at 
these concerts, 


BerGmen and Duo-Art Piano Give Recital 


Ernesto Berimen and the Duo-Art piano gave a most 
interesting recital in.the Duo-Art salon in New York on 
the evening of February 17. Among other numbers, the 
pianist played “Theme and Variations,” a dramatic com- 
position by Glazounoff; “Elegie,” Rachmaninoff, and a 
strikingly modern composition in manuscript from the pen 
of Alfred Pochon. The Duo-Art piano was heard as a 
solo instrument, reproducing the playing of Harold Bauer, 
Alfred Cortot and Percy Grainger. 


McCormack to Sing at Waldorf 

On Thursday evening, February 26, in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, a song recital will 
be given under the auspices of the Rubinstein Club by 
John McCormack. This will be his only song recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria this season. He will offer a varied 
program. Dancing will follow at the close of the recital. 
Extra guest tickets may be obtained from the president, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, at the Waldorf, in ad 
vance, as long as there is seating capacity. 





College of Music to Move 


Messrs. Hein & Fraemcke announce that, owing to 
the fact that they have been unable to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for continuing the lease, or to pur- 
chase the New York College of Music Building, they 
will remove to their own building, 114 and 116 East 
Eighty-first street, about May 1, 
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His Second Aeolian Hall Recital on Feb. 12 Confirms the 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 








MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 

Maggie Teyte’s return to our shores meant at least 
much pleasure to the large audience that gathered to hear 
her at Carnegie Hall on Monday afternoon, February 16. 
The charming soprano has been looked upon as one of 
the foremost artists of the day, but this fact was made 
more impressive than ever upon this occasion. Perhaps, 
never has she been in better form vocally than at this 
time, Despite having had a strenuous season abroad, her 
voice was fresh and delightful and she gave no evidence 
of fatigue. 

Looking very fascinating in a clinging gown of rose, she 
caught the attention of her audience from the first 
and held it, through ber intelligent and delightful inter- 
pretations, to the last encore. Her first group contained 
songs by Mehul, Corot and Mozart—the “Voi che sapete,” 
given by request—and Zandonai’s “ler dalla Faffrica” aria 
was also in the group, the latter being so well received 
that it had to be repeated. 

In the French things, Maggie Teyte is “par excellence.” 
Therefore, it is sufficient to say that her singing of a 
Debussy group and another representing Faure, Four- 
drain, Chabrier and Paladilhe aroused the audience to 
great heights of approval. Szymanowski, Webber, Car- 
penter and E, Martin were represented in the final group 
of English songs. Walter Golde was the accompanist and 
his supoort at the piano was as ever—unusually artistic 
and sympathetic. 


Katharine Goodson, Pianist 


An audience which would only leave when the lights 
were turned out greeted Katharine Goodson upon her re- 
turn to America, at Aeolian Hall, February 16. The artist 
had arranged a most unconventional program, such as 
could have been offered only by one who was perfectly 
sure of herself and of her relation to the public. She 
chose the principal formal work, the Chopin B minor so- 
nata, to close the recital. The beautiful and unassuming 
“Scenes from Childhood” by Schumann served her for a 
beginning and at once spoke volumes of her character as 
a pianist and of her confidence in the good taste of a New 
York audience. Upon leaving Schumann, she proceeded 
to Brahms, and was required to repeat the very first of 
those numbers—the C major intermezzo from the op. 119. 
Then came the E flat rhapsody to close that group, though 
the artist did not leave the stage before proceeding with 
the-eight high color moderns which came between the 
Schumann-Brahms and the closing sonata. 

The modern group brought a distinct feature of musical 


impressionism to the recital, at the same time disclosing - 


Miss Goodson’s exquisite skill in pianistic portraiture. 
rhere were the “Westminster Abbey” and “Fileuse” from 
Groviez's “Impressions of London”; Arthur Hinton’s 
“Passing of Summer,” “Fireflies” and “At the Husking” 
(the last from his “Summer Pilgrimage”); Palmgren’s 
“Night in May” and “The Sea,” and Smetana’s “Bohemian 
Caprice” completed the group. 

Of these new works, doubtless Palmgren’s “The Sea” 
was most modernistic and nearest the Debussy mood and 
harmonic type. His “May Night” was brought into high 
relief through this artist’s great instinct for musical char- 
acter. Hinton’s “Passing of Summer” is of song style, in 
plain but finely lyric tonality. His “Fireflies,” though of a 
genre type often treated by others, remains nevertheless 
a very individual accomplishment and a tone conceit of 
of finest invention. Nowhere in the recital was there 
hetter opportunity for Miss Goodson to employ her feath- 
ery technic. Likewise Hinton’s “At the Husking” became 
a tone picture of character and fancy. The vague moods 
first called up by the Grovlez “Impressions” were in a 
manner released by the heartier music of Smetana’s “Bo- 
hemian Caprice.” 

Upon hearing only her playing of the Schumann, onc 
could have trusted her intelligence and the warmth of her 
touch for all the rest. And yet the artist added other 
qualities of energy in the Brahms rhapsody and first move- 
ment of the sonata; also her status in poetry was best 
established in the first movement and the largo of the 
sonata, while from none of these would it have been possi- 
ble to divine her very individual accomplishment as a 
genre painter without the flaming colors of the intervening 
group. The fine audience was responsive to all these 


qualities and remained to hear four additional numbers, 
the recital finally coming to a full stop out when the 
ag man locked the piano and turned off the lights. 
Mme. Goodson has all the necessary equipment for great 
pianism, a variegated and full tone, complete technical 
skill, interpretative resourcefulness, and fine musicianship, 
colored with impetuous temperament. 


Brooklyn Orchestral Society— 
Leo Ornstein, Soloist 
The first concert by the Brooklyn Orchestral Society, 
Herbert J. Braham, conductor, was given in the Academy 
of Music, on the evening of Monday, February 16, and 
was attended by a large and friendly audience. The 
orchestra did commendable work, offering the following 
numbers at its initial concert: overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; symphony No. 2, in D 
major, op. 36, Beethoven; “Characteristic Suite,” Hadley; 
and “Norwegian Carnival,” op. 14, Svendsen. It would be 
unfair to the Brooklyn Orchestral Society and its con- 
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ductor to pass judgment on the future achievement of this 
organization from the standpoint of its introductory pro- 
gram. Despite the few shortcomings in shadings, the 
general work was praiseworthy, and deserves encourage- 
ment. 

Leo Ornstein, who was soloist, stirred the audience to 
great heights of enthusiasm by his artistic and highly 
hnished playing of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in 
G minor, op. 25; a nocturne and valse, Chopin; his own 
“Impressions of Chinatown,” and rhapsody,” No. 12, Liszt. 
to which he added as an encore another Chopin valse. His 
performance of the concerto was superb, his crisp touch, 
rhythmic precision and warth of tone gaining for him 
much sincere applause. 


Russian “Isba” 


For some time reports have been sweeping this country 
of a general invasion in Europe of Russian art, and of its 


tremendous effect upon England most of all. In America 
there is scarcely a program printed without the appearance 
of the name of a se composer. Yet, with the recent 
announcement of the first American tour of Serge Borow- 
sky’s Russian “Isba,” one gained an inkling that perhaps 
this was actually to be something different. 

On Monday evening, February 16, Borowsky and his 
company made their bow in New York, and the Belmont 
Theater was well filled with curious yet interested specta- 
tors, including persons prominent in the social and musi- 
cal worlds, as well as many Russian music lovers, and it 
did not take long for the audience to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion. 

The Russian “Isba” is presented with an idea of giving 
the public a better impression of Russian peasant life. 
There is nothing especially original in the music, and yet 
the simplicity and unpretentiousness of the whole affair 
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adds to its attractiveness. There are some forty persons 
in the cc , who, together with Mr. Borowsky, do 
their various bits of singing and ing. It is an even- 
ing’s entertainment which, whether one knows Russian or 
not, holds one spellbound until the end. Thr t it is 
picturesque and melodious; in fact, it proves fascinating 
in is delightful portrayal of the natives in their home life. 

There are three scenes. The first shows the peasants 
leaving the little church at the close of vespers; devo- 
tional hymns are sung, Mr. Borowsky directing the others 
in a masterly fashion. The second shows the interior of 
a rich t’s home on an occasion of much rejoicing. 
While refreshments are served and the small native 
balalaika orchestra plays, numerous popular songs are 
rendered and several dancers help to entertain the others. 
While speaking of the dancers, however, it would not be 
tair to pass by without a special mention of M. Wolkiff 
(his name was not on the program), who did a Hopak 
dance, which was so unusual that the audience would not 
be quieted until part of it was repeated. And let it be 
added that he is a dancer to be ranked among the best 
of the Russians. The dances of Nina Sergeeva and Vera 
Zimeleeva were also creditably done, especially the work 
of the former. M. Leonidoff portrayed the Simpleton, the 
national character, with fine effect. 

The last scene pictured the steppes around a gypsy 
campfire, where more ensemble singing was heard, and 
the characteristic and many colored costumes again fasci- 
nated one, this time in the glow of the campfire. Here, 
as in the eas scene, Mr. Borowsky, who is a baritone 
from the Moscow Grand Opera, sang some Russian songs 
delightfully, accompanyi imself on the guitar. 

As already said, Serge Borowsky, who is responsible for 
“Isba,” deserves much credit for this fine bit of enter- 
tainment, in which he has well brought out, in the scenery, 
costumes and music, a vivid picture of the peasant’s like 
in Russia, of which so little is known in this country. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


The Beethoven Association— 
Flonzaley Quartet, Bloomfield-Zeisler 
and Casals, Soloists 


For its fourth subscription concert, given at Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February va the Beethoven 
Association had the assistance of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, and Pablo Casals, cel- 
list, all of whom are counted among its membership. With 
such an array of talent the programmed works of the 
classic master were presented in authoritative fashion. 

The Flonzaleys were heard first in the quartet in F 
minor, op. 95, in which the musicianship associated with 
this famed organization was at all times evident. Next 
came a composition, new to the majority of listeners— 
variations in E flat on a theme from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute,” for piano and cell rformed by Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and Pablo Casals. The excellent ensemble 
and beauty of tone with which it was given greatly en- 
hanced its native melodic charm, and gained for it the 
noisiest appreciation shown during the concert. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s perfection of technic and ear- 
nest ability were contributed to a brilliant execution of 
the sonata in C minor, op. 111, after which the sincere 
approval of her many admirers was enthusiastically ex- 
pressed. She was recalled numerous times to acknowledge 
the applause bestowed upon her. 

Another little known work, the trio in C minor, op. 9, 
No. 3, for violin, viola and cello, brought the program to 
a close. It was artistically played by Messrs. Pochon, 
Bailly and Casals, and proved to contain much that was 
of interest. The association provides its patrons with 
the opportunity of hearing seldom performed and un- 
familiar masterpieces of Beethoven, as well as the better 
known ones, presented in a most scholarly manner, and 
cannot be too highly commended for its undertaking. 


Joseph Bonnet, Organist 

The first of a series of two historical recitals to be given 
by Joseph Bonnet, the eminent French organist, took place 
in St. Thomas’ Church, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
February 1, and was attended by a large contingent of 
admirers of the great artist. His program was arranged 
in two parts, the first containing compositions by fore- 
runners of John Sebastian Bach exclusively, while part 
two contained only one of this composer’s works, toccata 
and fuge in D minor. An artist of the caliber of Mr. 
Bonnet always finds appreciation for his exceptional work, 
which was again evident at this recital. His effective 
blending of the various voices, as well as his manipulation 
of the registers and pedals are deserving of especial 
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4 
mention. All present were charmed by the superiority of 
his performance, although outward display of approval is 
prohibited in the church. 


Adelaide Fischer, Soprano 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, has been absent from the 
New York concert platform for some time. When she re- 
turned in recital at the Little Theater on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 17, she proved that she still possessed the 
same clear, agreeable soprano voice ,with a purity of its 
own in the upper register, which has been hers since she 
entered the professional life. Miss Fischer sings well on 
the whole and has decided talent for interpretation. The 
air by Dr. Arne, “Polly Willis,” was charmingly done and 
more suited to the singer than the Cherubini aria which 
followed. In the French group, “Petite Pensée,” by Nata- 
lie Townsend, especially suited the singer, and Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit” showed some well done legato singing. A 
group of children’s songs later seemed to please the audi- 
ence especially. In it there was a manuscript song by 
Otto L. Fischer, and in the American group she included 
another manuscript song, “To a Dog,” by ker husband, 
G. H, Federlein, who provided acceptable accompaniments 
throughout the afternoon. 


Kathryn Lee, Soprano 

At the Sixty-third Street Music Hall on the evening of 
February 17 Kathryn Lee, assisted by the Elkady Trio, 
presented what was called the “First All-American Con- 
cert.” Further description might come in the statement 
that the composers represented were native born, and, inci- 
dentaliy, three of the five played the piano accompaniments 
to their groups. That in itself was a novelty. Miss Lee 
is to be complimented upon her originality in the make up 
of concert programs, for in this day of constant recitals a 
change is decidedly refreshing. 

The program opened with a trio, by Blair Fairchild, 
played interestingly by the Elkady Trio. It proved to be 
a pleasing work and found appreciation. Other numbers 
rendered by the trio were three movements of a work by 
Leslie Loth and Mana-Zucca’s “Unfinished” trio, which, 
by the way, aroused much enthusiasm. 

Miss Lee’s first group included three songs by Fay Fos- 
ter, who sent a telegram stating that indisposition pre- 
vented her from attending, so that Mr. Newman furnished 
the accompaniments in place of the composer. The songs 
were “Dusk in June,” “Swinging” and “The Americans 
Come.” Next came C. Whitney Coombs’ group—“The 
Dew is on the Clover,” “Her Rose,” “The Hills of Arcady” 
and “Thy Face”—all of which proved to be of decided 
merit, 

Harriet Ware also sent her regrets, and Mr. Newman 
accompanied the singer in the Ware group, which em- 
braced “Fairy Bark” and “The Call of Radha.” 

A young composer, whose songs revealed more than the 
ordinary amount of talent, was Karolyn Wells Bassett. 
Miss Bassett was warmly received by the audience and 
was obliged to respond with Miss Lee in acknowledging 
its approval. Her songs were “Windy Nights,” “Noc- 
turne” (dedicated to Miss Lee), “The Whip-poor-will” and 
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“Take Joy Home.” What also proved to be a novel group 
was the one from the skillful pen of Deems Taylor. All 
in all, the evening was one that was free from the beaten 


‘track and the audience seemed to enjoy the occasion. 


Alfred Cortot and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


Alfred Cortot, assisted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, gave a concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, February 17, which 
attracted a large number of professional musicians and 
music students, due to the fact that the renowned French 
pianist was scheduled to play three Beethoven concerts. 

This innovation was recently introduced by Ernest 
Mutcheson, and a few days ago Mme. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler gave a concert at which she also played three 
concertos, but by different composers. 

Mr. Cortot selected concertos Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Of this 
group only No. 3 in C minor, op 37, is familiar to 
nietropolitan concert patrons, the others being but rarely 

rformed in public. Mr. Cortot played his entire program 
ike one inspired, His peculiarly crisp, mellow and carry- 
ing tone, as well as his remarkable clarity in phrasing, 
places him in the forefront of the concert pianists of 
tcday. Furthermore his interpretations of the three con- 
cértos disclosed supreme musicianship, At the conclusion 
of the concert Mr, Cortot was recalled time and again. 

A word of especial praise is due Walter Damrosch for 
the excellent accompaniments rendered. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 


Josef Lhevinne, in his second Carnegie Hall recital of 
the season, Wednesday afternoon, February 18, demon- 
strated once again his supreme mastery of pianistic art. 
Such gradations of tone, clear, warm, richly hued, power- 
ful—such singing melody and such tremendous technic, as 
he brings to his tonal conceptions, can only be of the 
great artist—and this Lhevinne truly is. His playing is 
a revelation of superior technical ability, produced with 
so much ease that one forgets the difficulties of it, and is 
lost in the inner meaning of the beauty he expresses. 

The Bach and Albert prelude and fugue, with which the 
program began, and the following Schumann “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” played with the utmost diversity, immedi- 
ately brought an encore. There was the impromptu and 
polonaise, both in F sharp minor, of Chopin, and three 
Rachmaninoff preludes; the first in E flat minor, op. 23, 
had to be repeated and the others—G major, op. 32, and 
G minor, op. 23, brought another encore. The closing 
group contained a Schoetzer etude; “L’Alouette,” Glinka- 
talakireff; “Etude Caprice,” Dohnanyi, which received 
its first performance in New York, and, true in form 
to its title, proved so delightful that a repetition was 
eagerly clamored for, and the Balakireff fantasie orientale, 
“Islamey,” was the final offering, except for the encores. 
Seldom do so many of an audience remain for the added 
numbers, but so great had been the enjoyment of Lhe- 
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vinne’s skill that practically all of the listeners stayed 
and applauded until four had been given, one being the 
Schultz-Evler arrangement of the “Blue Danube,” exqui- 
sitely performed. Throughout the program the audience 
seemed inclined to want a repetition of the majority of 
numbers, and this expressed appreciation was a fitting tri- 
but to the paramount renditions which are Lhevinne’s. 


Winifred Lugrin Fahey, Soprano 

Winifred Lugrin Fahey, a singer from Victoria, who 
has had much success in the West, journeyed to New 
York and gave an interesting recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of February 18. Even though it was her 
first appearance here, she was received by a very re- 
sponsive audience and one that gave frequent evidence of 
its approval. 

Mrs. Fahey possesses a: soprano voice of exceptional 
range and volume, with considerable richness in quality. 
Orie might call her a dramatic soprano, for she does the 
operatic things excellently. Yet such lighter selections as 
“Tell Me, My Heart” and “Serenade,” by Pierne, she de- 
livered with grace and charm. She opened her program 
with the recitative and air—“With Verdure Clad,” from 
“The Creation”—of Haydn, followed by “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
from Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” For these she had the or- 
gan accompaniments of Ward-Stephens. The two selec- 
tions served to illustrate the fact that she has a dignified 
style that should equip her for oratorio and church sing- 
ing. Mrs. Fahey impresses one with her sincerity of pur- 
pose, and she should go far in her profession. 

Claude Gothelf, who assisted Mrs. Fahey at the piano, 
added to the pleasure of the program through his sympa- 
thetic support. Other numbers on the program were as 
follows: “Tell Me, My Heart,” Sir Henry Bishop; “Peace” 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert; “Caller Herrin” 
(Scotch fishwife’s song), Lady Nairn; “Chanson Triste,” 
Duparc; “Serenade,” Pierne; “At the Ball,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Sunset,” Russell; “The Last Hour,” Kramer; “Heart, 
Have You Heard the News?” Franke-Harling; “Song of 
the Robin Woman,” Cadman; “Oh, Don Fatale” (“Don 
Carlos”), Verdi, and “Depuis le jour” (“Louise”), Char- 
pentier. 


Howard D. McKinney Compositions 
Howard D. McKinney, as composer-pianist, the con- 


tralto, Alice Moncrieff, and others, gave at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium a brief recital of Mr. McKinney's 
songs on Wednesday afternoon, February 18. There were 
two duets and three songs “From the Plantation,” the 
small song cycle, “Four Crumbs from Peacock Pie,” and 
eight other song settings, besides an organ fantasia on 
negro spirituals. All of the numbers showed the com- 
poser’s modesty in the use of harmonic means, and nearly 
all were marked by good taste, though some were evi 
dently under the influence of a conventional Chautauqua 
atmosphere. The brief “Jemima Is My Name,” “Hide 
and Seek,” “The Cupboard” and “The Little Old Cupid,” 


comprising the “Crumbs from Peacock Pie,” were among 
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Mr. Marinuzzi conducted the three operas so 
well that he deserved a better orchestral sup- 
port.—New York Evening World, February 12, 
1920. 





GINO MARINUZZI 


WINS NEW LAURELS 


as Symphony 
Conductor 


Press Comments are Most Enthusiastic and Complimentary 


All three operas were conducted by Gino 
Marinuzzi, who had directed them in Italy. 
His account of the diversified scores was most 
capable—New York Evening Journal, Febru- 
ary 12, 1920. 


And yet the music had its part even here. 
Mr. Marinuzzi conducted all three works for 
every ounce of music and drama that is in the 
scores. His master hand, if not Puccini’s, was 
one of the features of the evening.—New York 
Globe, February 16, 1920. 


Mr. Marinuzzi put a serious touch to the pop- 
ular occasion by conducting Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, as one of the young Italian’s former 
predecessors had once conducted the Ninth. 
Leading without score, he brought from his 
orchestra a response electric with direct per- 
sonal appeal; a performance possibly of warmer 
tone than prevails in classic Northern latitudes, 
but one whose qualities caught the imagination 
of the big, opera-loving house, whith greeted 
the conductor with cheers.—New York -Times, 
February 2, 1920. 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


and Operatic 


Gino Marinuzzi, with four stars, chorus and 
orchestra of the visiting Chicago Opera, gave 
another concert at the Hippodrome last even- 
ing, when Conductor Marinuzzi led his men, as- 
sisted by those of the chorus, in his own music 
postponed from the previous week. The young 
Italian director’s four “Sicilian Impressions,” 
entitled “Christmas Story,” “Waltz of the Peas- 
ants,” “Song of the Emigrants” and “Popular 
Fete in Palermo,” were applauded by a crowd 
of large size-—New York Times, February 16, 
1920. 


Gino Marinuzzi, head conductor of the or- 
ganization, conducted his own “Sicilian Impres- 
sions,” four light melodious pieces as colorful 
as the land which inspired them.—New York 
Tribune, February 16, 1920. 


A feature of the concert was the first hearing 
here of an orchestral work by Gino Marinuzzi, 
the principal Italian conductor of the Chago 
opératic forces. It was called “Sicilian Impres- 
sions,” and it scored a popular success.—Pau! 
Morris in New York Evening Telegram, Febrt- 
ary 16, 1920. 
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the best of the afternoon. Nevertheless the setting of 
Burns’ “Far Awa’” may be the best song of the entire 
offering, if still composed in means almost too modest for 
the prospective of a concert hall, Miss Moncrieff sang in 
fine reflection and delightful use of her well trained voice. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


Alfred Cortot, Pianist 


Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, gave the second con- 
cert of his Beethoven series at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 19, on which occasion he played 
the great master’s concertos Nos, 4 and 5, in G major, op. 
58, and E flat, op. 73, in which he had the assistance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. 

At his first concert on the evening of February 17, Mr. 
Cortot played Beethoven’s concertos Nos, 1, 2 and 3. 
which completes the five piano concertos by the Bonn 
composer. The concertos Nos. 4 and 5 are much better 
known that the others previously played, which made the 
second concert far more interesting, and attracted a larger 
audience than at his first concert. Many attended in order 
to compare the artist’s work with that of others; some 
remarks referring to the French conception of Beethoven 
were overheard by the writer before the opening of the 
concert, afterward, however, those who earlier tried to 
belittle his interpretations praised him highly. Mr. Cortot 
again demonstrated that he is an artist, whose insight into 
the meaning of Beethoven is of a superior order. 

The orchestra supported the soloist admirably. Mr. 
Damrosch opened the program with the “Egmont” over- 
ture, and later rendered the “Leonore” overture, No. 3. 


Genia Fonariova, Soprano 
Genia Fonariova has learned a great deal, indeed, be- 
tween the recital which she gave at Aeolian Hall on Feb- 
ruary 19, and the last one, more than a year previously. 
At that time she was an advanced musical amateur with 
an agreeable voice that still needed a lot of training. 


Today, at least as far as her singing of Russian songs is . 


concerned, she is a finished artist. er strides in advance 
made in so short a time were really remarkable. She is 
not yet quite at home in the songs of her opening group, 
which included works of Handel, Scarlatti and Durante, 
well sung, with decided taste and care, but not with the 
mastery that she showed in the two Russian groups which 
followed. These included songs by all the representative 
composers of the last half century, listing Dargomichsky, 
Moussorgsky, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Vasilenko, 
Tcherepnin, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. 

Mme. Fonariova interpreting Russian songs is, to use 
a colloquialism, the real thing. Her voice is of a quality 
singularly adapted to such works and she colors her tones 
to express the moods of the songs in a way possible to 
none but a native singer. One of the Moussorgsky num- 
bers, “Parasha’s Revery and Dance,” was the most effective 
thing in the first group; and in the second Russian group 
there were three numbers which she sang in succession, 
each of which, a miniature masterpiece of art, was done 
with a sympathy and finish which must place the singer 
very high among recitalists of today. They were Vasilen- 
ko’s “Solveg,” Tcherepnin’s “Autumn Song,” and Gretcha- 
ninoff’s “The Wounded Birch,” a little song which has 
more music compressed into its two pages than some 
operas possess in an act. The only possible popular. criti- 
cism would be of the selection of songs whose sentiment 
was so regularly depressing. Listening to several of them 
in succession produces the same mental stomachache in 
the hearer as a dose of “Ibsen.” A good sized audience 
was frank in its appreciation of Mme. Fonariova’s sing- 
ing, insisting upon several encores at the end. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Biltmore Morning Musicale—Mary Garden, 
Lucille Orrell and Lionel Storr, Soloists 

The eighth and last of the Biltmore morning musicales 
was given on Friday, February 20, in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel Biltmore. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing-—not an unoccupied seat was visible anywhere. R. 
E. Johnston is to be congratulated for the success of this 
series of concerts, for he has presented artists of recog- 
nized ability and international fame, thereby gaining the 
support of a highly cultured audience, Mary Garden, 
soprano; Lucille Orrell, cellist, and Lionel Storr, bass, 
were the participating artists at this concert. 

Mary Garden, entrancing as ever and attired in a beau- 
tiful gown, sang an aria from “Gismonda,” Fevrier; “Ber- 
ceau,” Faure; “Romance,” Debussy; “Le Nil!” (with cello 
obligato), Leroux, and “Depuis Le Jour,” from “Louise,” 
Charpentier, to which she added six encores, the most 
important being an aria from “Carmen,” “Coming Through 
the Rye” and “My Little Grey Home in the West.” 

Miss Orrell played four solo numbers comprising fan- 
taisie, Heberlein; nocturne, Chopin; “Musette,” Sibelius, 
and Kreisler’s “Love’s Joy.” As an added number she 
gave Saint-Saérts’ “The Swan.” 

Mr. Storr sang beautifully and effectively a recitative 
and aria from “Julius Caesar,” Handel; “The Asra,” Ru- 
binstein; “Give Me a Full Blown Rose,” Jules Jordan; 
“Homing,” Teresa del Riego, and “Love, Pluck Your 
Flowers,” Liddle. He was recalled many times and gave 
as an encore, “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” Emil J. Polak 
accompanied the soloists with his accustomed artistic 


finish. 
Ernesto BerGimen, Pianist 
With the possible exception of Debussy’s “Danse,” 


Ernesto Bertmen’s recital in Agolian Hall, Friday after- 
noon, February 20, was entirely of works that are new or 


’ impression, 
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seldom heard, Thus the Brahms F sharp minor sonata 
might as well have been a message from another world, 
since it comes so seldom to public hearing. After the 
sonata came an “Elegie,” Rachmaninoff. the pretentious set 
of variations, Glazounoff; a manuscript prelude, Alfred 
Pochon; an “Allegro de Concert,” Guiraud; Manuel 
Ponce’s “Ballade” on two Mexican folk songs, the pro- 
gram closing with the Debussy dance. 

The student of Brahms compositions may well doubt 
that the composer had very much confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of his themes for the first movement of this 
sonata, for he wrote only enough material to play for five 
minutes, whereas the first movement of his violin con- 
certo runs along for about eighteen minutes. The same 
state of mind must have been Dvordk’s when he was 
writing his string quartet on negro themes, for that work 
runs to about seventeen minutes, although the composer’s 
other classic forms were almost invariably to play from 
twenty-eight to thirty minutes. On the whole the mate- 
rials of the above Brahms sonata are as broken and 
changeable as those of the F minor sonata, and an artist 
who can hold those together as one line is heard only on 
rare occasions. Nevertheless this F sharp sonata has mo- 
ments of great beauty and portent, and Berimen brought 
them all to his auditors. The Glazounoff variations do 
not always find a new direction for each treatment of 
the theme, but there are much fine music and effective 
play in passing. The Pochon prelude is decidedly mod- 
ern, direct and positive in intent, as distinguished from the 
motionless, invertebrate mood picturing of a great many 
French and Spanish contemporaries. The Ponce Mexican 
ballade gave pleasure through the fine song themes and 
pianistic writings. 

Mr. Bertimen is in complete command of all modern 
pianistic means, and his nature has everything needed in 
beautiful musical discourse, as a clear mind, impulse and 
abundant mood, As on all occasions when he plays, the 
audience at this recital responded cordially and exacted 
many additional selections. 


Yvette Guilbert 

The last of the series of recitals given by Yvette Guil- 
bert at the Maxine Elliott Theater this season, took place 
Friday afternoon, February 20, There was an apprecia- 
tive audience present. The program was the usual Guil- 
bert artistic arrangement, and an added attraction was the 
appearance of some twenty of the pupils of the school 
established by Mme. Guilbert, which she calls “My School 
of the Theater.” Aside from the numbers given by Mme. 
Guilbert herself, much interest centered in what these 
pupils of the great artist and teacher could do, and in this 
there was a demonstration of her ability to teach her art. 
In these efforts Mme. Guilbert is giving to others this 
which has made her so famous, and, with it all. to the 
world what she has attained by her study and work, 
through her own genius which all cannot possess, but 
which certainly allows the student to utilize it in his or 
her own efforts to attain something more than those mere 
“type” presentations, which are doing so much damage to 
the theater at the present time. 

When Mme. Guilbert announced her intention of estab- 
lishing a school of the theater she said: “To attain su- 
preme development in stage art, scientific and intellectual 
effort must conjoin, and all spiritual, critical, philosophic 
faculties be developed in delicate accord, because the in- 
terpretative artist should be the mental equal of the crea- 
tive. This is, of course, the ideal condition, and if it 
can not always be maintained, it can always be ap- 
proached.” 

It is evident from the work of the Guilbert students in 
the recital Friday that the great artist is able to bring 
about an understanding of what she means in what is 
here quoted, While there were no individual efforts on 
the part of the pupils, there was an illustration of how 
the teacher has instilled her ideals into her pupils, and that 
indicating not only the training of the voice, but in com- 
bining with this art of singing the control of the body. 
the dramatic expression, the rhythms of the body. Each 
student proved that there was an absence of imitation. 
This was shown in the number where the students gave 
an illustration of sewing, along with a song; there was an 
entire absence of that mechanical attitude which shows an 
absence of artistic comprehension and understanding of 
the Guilbert art of expression. 

So much has been said of the art of Yvette Guilbert 
that it is hardly worth while to again repeat what has 
been said of her work this season. But this display of her 
ability to teach her art at this last of her recitals this 
season was a demonstration of her claim that her School 
of the Theater gives to its students a close interpretation 
of all the arts, and that this theory is carried into prac- 
tice through thorough training. It is evident that Mme. 
Guilbert allows of no lagging efforts on the part of her 
students, the following of whom participated in this re- 
cital: the Misses Bloomfield, Cope Lubell, Long, Lyon, 
MacIntyre, Mandel, Morganstern, Myers, Norton, Oaks, 
Robbins, Robineau Shalit, Steele, Steiner, Talmud, Tonetti, 
Toretzka and Williams, with Edmond Rickett at the organ 
and Maurice Eisner at the piano. 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, Violinist 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, a former pupil of Henri 
Marteau, gave a violin recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
evening, February 20, when she created a very favorable 

The concert fate possesses many commend- 
able traits, notably well developed technic, pleasing tone, 
reliable intonation, graceful bowing and a particularly free 
style of playing. 

Her program comprised sonata in A major, ndel ; 
A rigor concerto, Bruch; “Romance,” op. 30, Sinding; 
“Fairyland,” Cecil Burleigh (which had to. be repeated) ; 
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“Waves at Play,” Grasse; nocturne, Sitt; polonaise, Wien- 
iawski, and “Caprice,” by Guirand. Her skill in the Bruch 
concerto and Wieniawski’s polonaise was displayed to 
the best advantage. Mrs. William Mason Bennett accom- 
panied admirably. 


. Albert Vertchamp, Violinist 

Albert Vertchamp was heard in a violin recital on 
Friday evening, February 20, in Carnegie Hall, this being 
his second New York recital of the season 1919-20. 

His program on this occasion was a pretentious one 
and comprised concerto in G minor, Bach-Nachez; con- 
certo, Paganini; “Melodie,” Tschaikowsky; “Slavonic 
Dance” in G minor, Dvorak-Kreisler; “Zapateado,” Sara- 
sate; paraphrase on a Hebrew melody, Vertchamp, and 
“Rondo Capriccio,” Saint-Saéns. 

He was accompanied by Carl Deis. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Pablo Casals, Soloist 
For the regular concert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 21, Director Walter Damrosch presented an un- 
usually interesting program. Elgar’s symphony, No. 1, 
op. 55, in A flat major, was one of the numbers, and 
this gigantic and beautiful work, originally presented 
to the New York public by Walter Damrosch on Janu- 
ary 3, 1909, was enthusiastically received. It is a com- 
position which holds the interest of the listeners from 
beginning to end, and undoubtedly would find appre- 
ciation if performed more often. Following the adagio 
Mr. Damrosch and the orchestra were sincerely ap- 
plauded. Pablo Casals was the soloist, playing Haydn’s 
cello concerto in D major with that musicianship and 
artistic finish which always characterizes his work. He 
had excellent support from Mr, Damrosch in the ac- 
companiment of this charming work. As closing num- 
ber the orchestra ve Ravel’s symphonic fragment, 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” The same program was repeated 
Sunday afternoon. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, Soprano 

A program of some unusual features was that of Hanna 
Brocks-Oetteking, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
on February 21. It opened with French songs arranged 
by Schindler, the Catalonian and Andalusian being 
especially liked. “Hymne au Soleil” (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff) showed the singer’s many fine tones and appre- 
ciation of the dramatic. There was a group by De- 
bussy, Rabey and Decreus in French, bringing an en- 
core, as well as four closing songs by the American 
composers, Kriens, Rihm, Mana-Zucca and Crist. Of 
these the Kriens song (violin obligato by the composer) 
and Mana-Zucca’s “Daddy’s Little Boy” were much 
liked, An unusual number was a series of four pieces 
for violin solo by Christiaan Kriens, played by the com- 
peers, his “Rustic Dance” being especially brilliant. 
Te, too, was encored, A good sized and highly appre- 
ciative audience heard and applauded the music, Um- 
berto Martucci winning flattering comments for his 
piano accompaniments. . 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


New York Philharmonic—Rachmaninoff, Soloist 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was the assisting artist at the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra concert, on Sunday 
afternoon, February 22. He gave a masterly interpre- 
tation of the Liszt E flat major concerto which aroused 
the large audience to a high point of enthusiasm. He 
was brought back to the stage many times to bow his 
acknowledgement. The great composer-pianist is ever 
a welcome guest and well deserves the tributes ac- 
corded him, 

The orchestra, under Conductor Stransky, gave a 
delightful reading of the Beethoven “Eroica” E flat 
major symphony (No.-3), Smetana’s symphonic poem 
“Vitava” and Dvorak’s overture “Carneval.” 


Helen Ware to Return to the Concert Stage 

Helen Ware, violinist, after an absence of three 
years from the concert stage, will appear in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, March 5. During her 
retirement Helen Ware has made many phonograph 
records. These have served well in keeping her music 
before the public. But nevertheless music lovers 
throughout the country as well as in New York will 
give Miss Ware a hearty welcome on her return. She 
will play numbers by Mozart, Leclair, Tschaikowsky, 
Paganini, Hubay, etc., and also a group of her own 
compositions, 


H. T. Parker Leaves Boston Transcript 
H. T. Parker, for many years past music critic of the 
Boston Transcript, in which position he succeeded the 
late William Foster Apthorp, one of America’s fore- 
most writers on music, resigned from the staff of that 
paper last week. 


Atwood Continues to Use “The Heart Call” 


Martha Atwood continues to use ‘The Heart Call,” 
which Frederick W. Vanderpool dedicated to her, on every 
possible occasion, and always with much success, 


Third Elshuco Recital, March 8 
The Elshuco Trio will give its third and last concert 
ref ~ sor in. Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
arch 8. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Rosa Raisa’s Singing of “Norma” at 
Lexington Creates Great Enthusiasm 





Large Audience Hears Galli-Curci in “Dinorah”—Myrna Sharlow Well Liked—Schipa and Ruffo, with Galli- 
Curci, Make Up Fine Cast for “Rigoletto”—Borowsky’s Ballet “Boudour” Proves Popular 


“Boupour” anp “Paciracct,” Monpay, Fesruary 16. 


Felix Borowski’s music for the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet 
pantomime, “Boudour,” is a highly spiced, attractive, and 
splendidly made modern score, full of harmonic novelty, 
with lyricism and characterization in tasteful balance, and 
not one moment lacking in appeal and picturesqueness. 
Borowski wields a truly deft hand in his instrumental 
writing and has fantasy aplenty. The ballet was staged 
beautifully and pantomimed with amazingly effective real- 
ism. Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky are masters of that 
sort of thing and did it admirably. The audience voted 
the production a big popular success. 

“Pagliacci” had the redoubtable Ruffo as Tonio, and 
he gave a strongly etched portrait of the vindictive clown 
and sang with his usual irresistible bravura. Anna Fitziu, 
that finished artist, always charming and of assured skill, 
was the Nedda and made the most of the role, putting 
spirit into her interpretation and singing the “Bird Song” 
with beautifully modulated tone and fitting sense of color 
and climax. She was rousingly received . the audience. 
Forrest Lamont did a creditable Canio, and Messrs, Olivi- 
ero and Defrere filled the other roles acceptably. 

Borowsky led his “Boudour” with easy confidence and 
Marinuzzi’s master hand was at the helm in “Pagliacci.” 
—— always a conductor of deep insight and wide sym- 
pathies. 


"L’Amore Der Tre RE,” Tuespay, Fepruary 17. 


For the third time this season, and the only opera of 
the Chicago repertory to be given so many performances 
in New York, the generally liked opera of Montemezzi, 
“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” was given again at the Lexing- 
ton with Mary Garden as the particular star. It is need- 
less to say the opera house was crowded as usual, and the 
heroine was accorded the regular demonstration which 
always accompanies a Garden evening. Johnson and 
Galefhi were the three kings, and enacted their roles 
in excellent fashion. Oliviero was Flaminio, and Mojica, 
the Youth. Marinuzzi again conducted skillfully. 


“Drnorau,” WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 


Galli-Curci in “Dinorah” attracted an enthusiastic audi- 
ence to the Lexington Opera House on Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 18. It is one thing to attract a large 
audience but still another thing to satisfy them. The 
famous singer had little difficulty in doing this, for she 
was in especially good form and displayed her famous 
voice to particular advantage in the role. After the 
“Shadow Song” she was recalled numerous times. Rimini 


as Hoel contributed worthy suppert to the coloratura 
diva. He sang his lines with the artistry that is associated 
with his work and the audience was not hesitant about 
expressing its satisfaction with him too, The remaining 
parts were in the hands of Jose Mojica, Lazzari, Oliviero, 
Falco and Edna Darch. The brilliant Marinuzzi was at 
the conductor’s stand and gave the score a fine reading. 


“NorMA,” THurspaAy, Fesruary 19. 


The second performance of Bellini’s masterpiece showed 
no changes from the first, but the success. gained by Rosa 
Raisa in her first appearance in the title role attracted an 
audience to the repetition which filled the theater to the 
last seat and inch of standing room. 

There may be another singer somewhere in the world 
who can sing the role of “Norma” as well as Raisa, but 
if so her whereabouts are unknown to this paper. What 
she accomplishes is truly astounding. The ease with which 
she adapts her prodigious voice to the flexibility of Bel- 
lini’s music is remarkable. She was in splendid voice 
throughout the evening and accomplished her stupendous 
vocal task with an ease which leaves one breathless, seem- 
ing to be just as fresh and even stronger in voice at the 
end of the evening than she was at the beginning. Dolci, 
in her support, made one regret, as ever, that the possessor 
of so beautiful a voice should not have more perfect con- 
trol over it, though his singing was by far the best that 
has been shown here this season. 

Myrna Sharlow also proved again that her singing this 
season is far in advance of what she has ever done for 
the company before. Her “Adalgisa” was an excellent 
second to Rosa Raisa’s “Norma.” Virgilio Lazzari, Emma 
Noe and Jose Mojica were thoroughly satisfactory in the 
other roles. One regrets that anyone with so good a voice 
as Miss Noe does not have more frequent opportunity to 
display it. Gino Marinuzzi conducted to the Queen's taste. 


“Ricotetto,” Fripay, Fesruary 20. 


Tito Schipa was a sweet voiced, temperamental, and 
stylistically delightful Duke, and his acting had a grace 
and dash quite in keeping with the character he portrayed. 
Galli-Curci sang with all her familiar charm and effect. 
Her arias aroused unbridled enthusiasm. Titta Ruffo is a 
tower of strength as Rigoletto. He made the role a grip- 
ping one both in song and action. Other features were 
Cotreuil’s Sparafucile, Maria Claessen’s Maddalena, Nico- 
lay’s Monterone, and Dorothy Follis’ Page. Gino Mari- 
nuzzi filled the somewhat trite score with a wealth of 
glowing color and dynamic rhythmic nuances. 





Greta Masson Pleases Chicagoans 


Greta Masson recently made her bow to a Chicago audi- 
ence when she and Reinald Werrenrath appeared jointly 
at the last of the Kinsolving Musical Mornings at the 
Blackstone Hotel, on December 30. The singer was wel! 
received by the discriminative audience, and the critics, 
too, viewed her work very favorably, as the appended 
notices will testify: 

“Miss Masson presented groups of Russian and French 
songs,” said the Chicago Daily Journal, “and at the last 
a pair calling for considerable display of the coloratura 





GRETA MASSON, 
Soprano. 


order. She was efficient in the trills and runs which went 
to make up the principal part of these last songs.” 

The Chicago Daily News commented thus: “Miss Mas- 
son has a very high, flexible soprano voice, which disclosed 
excellent training and care in its uses, and its quality is 
also very pleasing. Added to these musical attributes, she 
possesses a refined stage presence and an agreeable man- 
ner. Miss Masson sang some Russian songs with good 
English diction, which brought her a recall, and her French 
group of songs by Fourdrain and Chausson were also 


very well rendered. She revealed a pliable and fluent 
coloratura in the Rode theme and variations.” 

“Miss Masson proved herself the possessor of a light 
voice tending rather to the coloratura than the lyric, yet 
capable of effective use in songs of graceful, bright char- 
acter. It is a voice which has been fairly well schooled 
and includes in its delivery of florid music a clear trill 
und a neat scale.” So the Chicago Tribune critic thought, 
while the Chicago Evening Post printed this: “Miss Mas- 
son sang her group of French songs well, with apprecia- 
tion for the music and understanding of the words. She 
made an excellent trill and she sang the quiet songs best— 
with a directness of expression that made them effective. 
The audience applauded her cordially and insisted on en- 
cores.” 
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“CAVALLERIA RustIcANA,” “Boupour” ANp “L’Apres Mp1 
p'un Faune,” Saturpay, Fesruary 21 (MATINEE). 

Felix Borowski’s ballet pantomime “Boudour,” with 
Oukrainsky and Pavley heading the cast, was repeated at 
the Lexington Opera Benes on Saturday afternoon. De- 
bussy’s “L’Apres Midi d’un Faune” was danced by the 
same two principals, assisted by Mlle. Ludmila. The other 
attraction proved to be “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Rosa 
Raisa as the Santuzza and Dolci as Turiddu. Both were 
in excellent voice and satisfied the large audience to the 
very end. Others lending good support were Giacomo 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Jose Mardones 


Basso, Metropolitan Opera Company 








CONCERT NOTICES 

With the Symphony, the soloist, the Spanish basso, José 
Mardones, unknown to the Cincinnatians except for his single 
appearance in recital several seasons ago, proved himself a 
singer of exceptional capacity. Added to a voice of rich and 
appealing quality he displayed a warmth of dramatic instinct 
and an intelligence of interpretation which immediately won 
his audience. (With Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.)—The 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, October 25, 1919. 

The soloist was José Mardones, the Spanish basso, who is 


not unknown here. He sang the “O tu Palermo” aria in 
traditional operatic style with vocal sonority and dramatic in- 
tensity. His voice has a beautiful quality, not only large in 
volume, but well modulated and, considering its timbre, quite 
flexible.—Cincinnati Enquirer, October 25, 1919. 

José Mardones of the Metropolitan Opera House was the 
soloist of the day. His is a magnificent con voice, resonant, 
fine of quality and shows the accomplishments of a singing 
artist “above the line.” “O tu Palermo” was hardly worth 
the singing by so able an artist, but the serenade from “Dam- 
nation of Faust’ was extremely fine, judicious, mocking but 
artistically restrained. Encored Mardones sang superbly Es- 
camillo’s ‘Toreador.”"—Cincinnati Times-Star, October as, 
1919. 


Concert engagements booked by 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Mr. Mardones makes Columbia Records exclusively 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGOANS PACK AUDITORIUM TO HEAR 
TETRAZZINI—FAMOUS DIVA GIVEN GREAT OVATION 


Prima Donna Is Overcome by Tremendous Applause—Mayo Wadler Shares in Honors—Josef Hofmann Delights 
in Recital—Elsa MacBurney Heard—Zoellners Again Win Tribute 


February 21, 1920.—Chicago’s reception to 
wholehearted and overwhelming 
much so, in fact, as to overcome the world famous 
itura——accustomed as she is to tremendous ovations 
nd emotion made the beginning of the Mad Scene aria 
Hamlet” somewhat difficult. So keen was the de- 
to hear Tetrazzini, that Chicagoans packed the Audi- 
um last Sunday from pit to dome, including the vast 
wings thrown back. She sang her pro- 
Tetrazzini can sing, with the great art and 
which have won her fame, Her printed numbers 
were the mentioned “Hamlet” aria, Eckert’s “The 
Echo,” Venzano’s “Grand Valse,” DeKoven’s “Rhapsodie” 
“Perle du Bresil” aria. More than three times, 
that number were necessarily added in encores to satisfy 
t exuberant auditors, who loudly acclaimed this 
eat artist. Indeed, she is that, in the best sense of the 
ord and although at times there was apparent some ef-' 
fort, she left nothing to be desired in her singing. In or- 
der that her sister, Mme. Campanini, might hear her, a 
lictaphone was installed in her room at. the hotel and 
he too, must have been overwhelmed by Tetrazzini’s, 
great reception and singing, having not heard her in sev- 
eral year Assisting the diva were Mayo Wadler, violin- 
t and Pietro Cimara, pianist-accompanist. The latter’ 
proved a better accompanist than pianist, as in his solo 
opening the program he left one wondering why. A vio- 
Mayo Wadler, played exceptionally 
Coleridge Taylor, Stoessel’s “Humor- 
on ragtime rhythms,” the Schubert-Wilhelm “Ave 
and Smetana’s “My Native Land” and many added 
He shared in the success of the day 
Joser HormaAnn HEarp, 
Josef Hofmann began his program at Orchestra Hall on 
unday with the Waldstein sonata of Beethoven which 
he gave with a fine interpretation in so far as tona] values 
nd musical intelligence were concerned. One is always 
ure that in this artist there is plenty of reserve power to 
illed upon whenever a great climax is to be-made and 
always a comfortable feeling that he is: master of 
ituation. With the Beethoven on Sunday, The read- 
lacking in real poetry—he was not infeuch with 
He played as if he weteMooking at} 


ago, Ill 


a Tetrazzim was 


with the 
a only 


above 


nad the 


linist of fine qualities, 
well a ballade by 
esuc 

Maria’ 
number 
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the Muse on this day. 
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the spirit were not moving him. 


himself from a long distance, and doin gy 7 te ng auto- 
matically with his subconscious mind. The Chopin group 
delighted the younger musicians who heard their own 
pieces played as they probably can never do them and were 
so enthusiastic at the close of the program as to demand 
more of their own style which Hofmann generously gave 
to them, This group contained only one unhackneyed 
number, the G flat impromptu. The F minor ballade, how- 
ever, was the really beautiful thing on the program. There 
is that virility in Hofmann’s playing which always satis- 


fies when he chooses to let go, and that he did in the big- 
ger parts and did the quiet parts with lovely tone quality. 


His own things were rather indifferently read, as if 
The musicians of the 
audience were not inspired as they were last season and 


it is hoped another time he will come with a program that 
has that in it which will give him the chance to use his 
great power. 


Eisa Fern MacBurney 1N Fine REcItAL. 
In the series of MacBurney studio recitals, one espe- 


cially looked forward to is that of Elsa Fern MacBurney, 
a soprano with much to offer and delight her listeners. 
She appeared on Monday evening, February 16, before a 
large, 
Hall. 
singer is caused by the great improvement noticeable at 
each new appearance. 
student, and although her artistic accomplishments are al- 


eager and most demonstrative audience at Barnum 
Perhaps the bigger part of the interest in this gifted 


Mrs. MacBurney is above all a 


February 26, 1920 


ready of high standard she is not yet content with her art 
and continues from year to year to improve it. Hers is a 
soprano of lovely quality, even and smooth throughout its 
wide range, capable of shading from fortissimo to the 
finest thread of pianissimo, handled with utmost care and 
art and beautifully guided by the intelligence and skill of 
an excellent musician. In her first group, enlisting two 
Nerini numbers, Fourdrain’s “Marins d’Islande,” Wecker- 
lin’s “Mignonette” and Godard’s “Le Tasse,” Mrs. Mac- 
Burney gave her numbers most effectively. The melodies 
from Revolutionary times which formed her second offer- 
ing were likewise beautifully done. Exquisite to the ut- 
most was she in Clerbois’ “My True Love Hath My Heart,” 
Koscak Yamada’s “Ripples,” Branscombe’s “In Arcady by 
Moonlight” and Huhn’s “Echo.” Unfortunately her last 
group could not be heard. Mrs. MacBurney is ready to 
appear publicly and enrich the list of Chicago recitalists, of 
which there are many, but few capable of giving more joy 


and satisfaction than is this most worthy product of 
Thomas N. MacBurney’s able tutelage. 
Harold Simonds gave excellent support. 


At the piano 


Ornstetn’s Postponep ReciraAL Marcu 7. 
The postponed recital date of Leo Ornstein, composer- 


pianist, will be Sunday afternoon, March 7, at Kimball 
Hall under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 


JEANNETTE Cox. 


Zimbalist’s Operetta Ready 


Efram Zimbalist, violinist and composer, and Joseph 


Herbert, author, have placed a new operetta with Joe 
Weber for early production. 
farce 
son and Anthony Mars. 
and Cupidity” are being considered for the title to the 
piece. 


It is based on the French 
“Les Surprises de Divorces,” by Alexander Bis- 
“Oh, Mamma” and “Cupid 





Photo by I. BE. Nori. 
On Sunday evening, February 15, 


TAMAKI MIURA ENTERTAINED. 
Tamaki Miura, the famous Japanese prima donna of the Chicago Opera 


Association, was the guest of honor at a brilliant reception tendered her by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Massell of 


New York. 


ances in Italy and France. 


Mme. Miura is booked to sail on February 27 for Europe, where she will have a number of appear- 
Her season abroad will open in Monte Carlo on March 15, when she will sing 


“Madame Butterfly.” 
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Rimini and Irene Pavloska, as Alfio and Lola, respectively. 
Marinuzzi conducted brilliantly. 
“CARMEN,” SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 (EVENING). 
_ The Saturday evening “Carmen,” for the benefit of 
italian war Orphans (if memory serves right), was played 
to scarcely half a house. One is afraid that some of the 
orphans will be called upon to help pay the deficit the per- 
formance must have created. And why a French “Car- 
men” for an Italian benefit? As was to be expected, it 
was rather a lukewarm performance. John O'Sullivan, 
making his first New York appearance with the company 
this season, was the Don José. He labored valiantly but 
under the handicap of a severe attack of laryngitis, from 
which he had scarcely recovered and the traces of which 
were still too apparent. Miss Garden’s Carmen is far 
irom being one of her best, or even of her good parts. 
The best thing in it is the stunning black and gold cos- 
tume of the last act. Micaela was most acceptably done 
by Myrna Sharlow, who did the best singing of the even- 
ing, and Baklanoff’s sturdy Escamillo, well sung and still 
better acted, completed the quartet. The minor roles were 
all well attended to. Marcel Charlier conducted. 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Fesruary 22, 

The audience at the Hippodrome last Sunday evening 
was an excellent one in many respects—certainly from the 
box office standpoint and again from that of the artists, for 
each and every one on the program received a royal re- 
ception and encores after each group were in order. 

Rosa Raisa, Alessandro Bonci and Giacomo Rimini, all 
of the Chicago Opera, assisted by the orchestra of that 
organization, under Louis Hasselmans, furnished an even- 
ing of unusual pleasure. Not forgetting also Eugene 
Dubois, concertmaster, who claimed his share of the honors 
after a most artistic and satisfying rendition of Saint- 
Saéns introduction and rondo capriccioso. 

When Miss Raisa appeared on the stage for her first 
selection, “Vespri Siciliani,” she was greeted by a storm 
of applause that kept her bowing acknowledgment for 
several minutes. After her admirable delivery of the bo- 
lero, the applause doubled in volume and she had to re- 
turn and give an encore, which, if memory serves rightly, 
was a Russian cradle song. During the second half of the 
program she sang Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” and aroused 
the audience to such a state of enthusiasm that three en- 
cores—“Eli, Eli,” “My Love Is a Muleteer” and “The 
Star”—were necessary, and there could have been more! 

Bonci happily selected for his first number the ever popu- 
lar “M’Appari” aria from “Martha,” which he sang 
superbly. For his encore he gave the equally as popular 
“Rigoletto” aria and had to repeat it. The audience liked 
Bonci and did not hesitate in telling him so by making 
him walk back and forth on the stage for numerous recalls. 
His second contribution came in the way of a group of 
three songs—“O, del mio dolce ardor,” Glick; “Vaghis- 
sima Sembianza,” Donandy, and “La gita in gondola,” 
Rossini. “Zingarella” was the encore. 

“Evening Star,”. from “Tannhauser,” sung in Italian, 
was Rimini’s solo, but he also appeared in a duet with 
Bonci from “Pescatori di Perle,” Bizet, which met with 
so much favor that it had to be repeated. There was 
another duet—the final number on the program, “O terro 
addio,” from “Aida,” sung by Miss Raisa and Bonci, and 
it put the finishing touches to an excellent list of contribu- 
tions. 

Nor must the orchestra and Conductor Hasselmans be 
forgotten. Their renditions of “Carnival Romain,” over- 
ture, Berlioz; “Pavane,” from “Une Infanta Definite,” 
Ravel, and the second Liszt rhapsody were equally as well 
received by the audience, and the rhapsody bore repetition. 


Chicago Association to Give 
Wagnerian Operas Next Season 


Although nothing official has been said about it, the 
Musica Courter is in a position to affirm that Wagner 
operas will be re-established next season with the Chicago 
Opera Association. Among the operas to be given will be 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” and “Die Walkure.” 
In “Lohengrin” Rosa Raisa will be the Elsa and Edward 
Johnson will take the part of Lohengrin. Mr. Johnson 
probably will also sing in the other -above mentioned 
operas. Of course these Wagnerian works will be sung 
in English. 


Breeskin Re-engaged for Caruso Tour 


Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, who had the 
distinction of appearing in support of Caruso in concert 
in nine of the largest cities in the country last spring, 
has been re-engaged at the particular request of the 
great tenor himself, for three more concerts. These 
will take place in Pittsburgh on February 28; in Water- 
bury, Conn., on March 13, and in Scranton, Pa., on 
April 5. 

Mr. Breeskin will play again in Pittsburgh on March 
5, as a member of the Elshuco Trio, and among his 
other March appearances are those in Cleveland, 
Wilkesbarre and Keene, N. H. 


Augusta Cottlow’s Next Recital March 12 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, will be heard in a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, March 12, Her pro- 
gram will include works of Brahms, Chopin, MacDow- 
ell and Liszt. 


Nina Morgana Claims $10,000 Damages 

Nina Morgana, the young coloratura soprano, protegée 
of Caruso, who sang with the eminent tenor on tour after 
a successful debut recital in New York last season, has 
brought action against the Chicago Opera Association. 
Through her attorney, I. T. Flatto, she asks $10,000 for 
injury she claims to have sustained by reason of the non- 
fulfilment of the arrangement which, she alleges, was en- 
tered into with her by the late Cleofonte Campanini, who 
engaged her for the recent ten weeks’ season at Chicago to 
sing leading coloratura roles and, she states, also to appear 
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in New York with the company during the present season. 
The latter part of the arrangement has not been adhered 
to by the present temporary management, although Miss 
Morgana has been regularly advertised in the company’s 
prospectuses and prdgrams. The young coloratura affirms 
that she has been injured professionally by her inability 
until very recently to accept engagements to sing away 
from the metropolis, a fact due to the tardy notification 
she received that her services would not be required by the 
company. She also seeks to prevent the company from 
making unjustifiable use of her name and pictures in their 
mag 

Miss Morgana is an American girl, born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Caruso first heard her sing as a child, when 
he prophesied that if she would study for a few years “she 
would rank as one of the greatest of the sopranos.” This 
opinion was shared by others, and her friends in this city 
had been eagerly anticipating her appearance with the Chi- 
cago company. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 





(Continued from page 35.) 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Fesruary 22. 

The Sunday evening concert on February 22 was one of 
the good old fashioned “opera concerts,” with a dozen or 
so artists, chorus, orchestra and stage band, all under the 
personal conduction of Giulio Setti, who did a very good 
job indeed, by the way. There was a scene from “La 

orza del Destino,” with Rosa Ponselle, supported by 
Jose Mardones and d’Angelo (Spain seems to run to 
basses) ; there was the Prologue to Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
sung ae) if incoherently by Adamo Didur; there was 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” in which Evelyn Scotney 
did the best singing that has yet been heard from her in 
the Metropolitan and covered herself with glory and ap- 
plause after a brilliant execution of the cadenza; and 
there was the Triumph Scene from the second act of 
“Aida,” very noisy and stirring indeed, with Mmes. Pon- 
selle and Gordon and Messrs. Crimi, Martino, Zanelli and 
d’Angelo. The end of the scene raised the roof, thanks 
to the efforts of the soloists, the lusty lunged chorus, or- 
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chestra and stage band, including one set of sweet “Aida” 
trumpets sadly out of tune. Every seat was filled and sar- 
dines have an easy time of it compared to those who tried 
tw stand in less space than any human being can occupy. 


Roberts to Give Recital in Home Town 

The Woman’s Club of Henderson, Ky., will present 
Emma Roberts in recital on March 22. Miss Roberts 
was born in Henderson and her parents still reside 
there, but she has made no public appearance in that 
city since her return from Europe in 1914. While in 
the West in March she will also give a recital in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, and appear as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, in Cleveland. 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


Six years Assistant Conductor 
Chicago and Boston Opera Companies 


Vocal Coach—Accompanist—Conductor 
A FEW OF THE PROMINENT ARTISTS WHO 
HAVE BEEN COACHED BY MR. WALLER. 
Sopranos: Edith Mason, Peralta, Raisa, Scotney, 
Sharlow, Sundelius, Teyte, Tetrazzini. 
Contraltos : Lazzari, Van Gordon. 


Tenors: Diaz, Hamlin, Lamont, Martin, Muratore, 
Zenatello. 

Baritones and Basses: Baklanoff, Chalmers, Mar- 
dones, Rimini, Stracciari. 











Mr. Waller has played for many of the above artists 
in concert or recital, 


Studio: 222 West End Ave. Phone. Columbus 1656 
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ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director 


PAPALARDO’S 4.22. 


Besides the courses in Voice and Repertoire in which Maestro 
Papalardo is the distinguished specialist other courses are open in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra Score Reading, Conducting and 
Accompanying. 

j A partial list of artists who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 

} Operatic Stage follows; Lucrezia Bori, Ethel Parks, arta Paula Wittkowska, Inez 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, Luigi Montesanto, Pini Corsi, Rizzardo da Ferrara, Fran 

; cesco Conti. Also accompanied in recital: Vivian Chartres, Gretchen Morris, Marie 
~gugpone, May Hotz, Herman Sandby, Hugo Becker, Orville Harrold and many 
others. 


_ Conductor of Opera in: 
liari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, San Paulo, Brazil; New York City, 
and twice on tour in the United States of America. 


Address: 315 West 98th Street 


Vocal 


Florence, San Remo, Reggio Emilia, Novi Ligure, Cag 


New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1669 
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Reed Miller, Tenor 


1920. 


Kansas), Lawrence, Kansas, February 5, 1920. 


REED MILLER 


Recent Western Tour 
“The singing of Reed Miller is at all times artistic. 
te the end—and he could have made it longer with the 
hearty concurrence of the audience.”—The Daily Okla- 


homan, January 20, 1920. 


“His voice is evenly developed, well controlled, sympathetic, possessing a warmth and expressive 
quality that gave to each number its proper atmosphere.”—San Antonio Express, January 31, 


“Mr. Miller is a master of tone color and its use in interpreting vocal music.’ 


“Reed Miller’s rendition of ‘If With All Your Hearts,’ from ‘The Messiah,’ was one of the 
most artistic offerings ever given in this city. It is safe to say that Poughkeepsie has never be 
fore heard an oratorio singer of as high perfection as this tenor.”—-Poughkeepsie Eagle News 


“His duet singing with Nevada Van der Veer was practically perfect and showed the result of 
eight years of concert work together.”—The Daily Kansan, February 6, 1920. 
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audience from the beginning of a long program 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall - 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY TRUSTEES TO ASK 
PUBLIC AID FOR ORCHESTRA 


Announcement Made After Men Are Refused Increase in Pay—Players Ask to Join Union—Revival 
of Feud Between Orchestra Management and Union—De Gogorza in Recital—Flonzaleys 
Warmly Applauded in Second Concert of Series—Louis C, Elson Dies—Irma 
Seydel in Demand as Soloist 


soston, Mass., February 22, 1920,—Not since the arrest of 
Dr. Muck has the Boston press contained such an abun- 
dance of sensational news matter regarding the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as during the past week. Out of the 
mass of conflicting testimony gathered from reported in- 
terviews with Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president and 
spokesman of the trustees, members of the orchestra, union 
officials, and others, certain facts stand clear. In the first 
place, it seems that eighty-one members of the orchestra 
(i. e., virtually all but the celebrated leaders of the dif- 
terent sections) presented a petition, before leaving on 
their last southern trip, in which they requested an in- 
crease of $1,000 each year in their salaries to help them 
catch up with runaway living expenses. They were ad- 
dressed on their return by Judge Cabot, who stated, in 
effect, that the trustees could not grant the increase at 
this time. He explained that the deficit last year totalled 
$03,000, and that it would probably run over $100,000 this 
year. He said that since Major Henry L. Higginson had 
given up control of the orchestra, those who had kept it 
a number of generous benefactors who have made 
liberal donations—had contributed twice the amount Major 
Higginson had spent on the orchestra annually. Judge 
Cabot then announced that the trustees will launch a 
campaign for a permanent fund of $2,000,000 for the main- 
tenance of the orchestra, adding that the threatened dis- 
cord had forced him to make prematurely this announce- 
ment, which had been planned originally for May 1. To 
crant increases of $1,000 a year, he said, would raise the 
unnual deficit to over $200,000, and make it necessary to 
double the proposed endowment fund, 

Of possibly greater signficance is the statement at- 
tributed to Judge Cabot to the effect that there would be 
no collective bargaining, as it is commonly understood, 
between the trustees and the men, but that he would treat 
with them individually. The inevitable seems to have hap- 
pened. Refused an increase in wages, and denied the 
opportunity of representation in the customary manner, it 
was natural that the players, in desperation, should seek 
the support of the union, In an interview with the Bes- 
ton Herald, F. C. Kingman, president of the local mu- 
sicians in this city, stated that members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra had asked to be permitted tg juin 
the Musicians’ Protective Association, which is a subor- 
dinate local of the American Federation of Musicians. 

Wuat tHe Lasor Cuter Sar. 

“While it would be against our policy to state at this 
time how many applications for membership in our union 
have been filed by members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra,” he said, “I do not think I am exaggerating when 
I state that quite a number have been received and twenty- 
five dollars, half of our entrance fee of fifty dollars, bas 
been deposited with each one as an instance of good faith 

“While we naturally welcome the Symphony players of 
this city with open arms, I desire to point out that their 
movement to join us this time is purely voluntary, and | 
do not blame them for taking it. In fact, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is the only symphony orchestra in 
this country that is not affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Every other symphony orchestra in 
the United States belongs, and there have been several 
attempts here in the past by these men to come in with us. 

“The only trouble in the past has been the failure of the 
management of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to meet 
one of the cardinal obligations of the American Federation 
of Musicians, and that is ‘that every effort must first be 
nade to secure musicians in the United States before the 
federation will permit any management to go outside 
for a man.” 


solvent 


De GocorzaA Gives Recitar, 

Numerous musical lovers turned out on Saturday after- 
noon, February 14, to hear a highly enjoyable song re- 
cital by Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, in Jordan Hall 
The Spanish singer ventured his familiar ardors in an in- 
teresting program which included three ancient French 
pieces, arranged by Julien de Tiersot; Russian numbers 
hy Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky; Spanish pieces by Al- 
varez, Ercilla and Granados; a French group from Pal- 
adithe, Lalo and Widor, and English songs by Homer, 
Scott and Loud. Mr. de Gogorza was in excellent voice, 
and he again exemplified, to the delight of his local ad- 
mirers, the art of singing at its best. The audience was 
very enthusiastic. 

FLONZzALEYS WARMLY AppLAupep IN Seconn Concert. 

At the second concert of their Boston series in Jordan 
Hall last Thursday evening, February 19, the Flonzaley 
Quartet played the following quartets: Haydn’s in D 
major, Beethoven's in F minor and Mozart's in C major. 
Seldom have the light graces of the Haydn, the songful 
pathos of the Beethoven, or the familiar beauties of the 
Mozart been heard to better advantage. In fact, it will 
be many moons before the exquisite performance of the 
slow movement of the Beethoven quartet or the minuet of 
the Mozart number will be surpassed or forgotten. An 
audience that quite filled the hall was keenly appreciative 
and recalled the players again and again. Harold Bauer 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wetiitios 


Ascistante{ Cveline tiecker 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Willy THELEN 


Teacher of artistic singing. Specialist on voice defects. 
Voless developed from first rudiment to artistic finish. Perfect 
diction of foreign languages. Pupils prepared for oncert, 
Festivals, Opera, Stadio: 96 Huntington Avenue - BOSTON 
One day « week in the Conrad Building . PROVIDENCE R. 1 





will assist at the next concert, when Bloch’s prize-winning 
sonata for piano and viola will be played. 


IrMA Seype. 1N DEMAND As SoLoist. 

Irma Seydel, the brilliant girl violinist, continues to add 
to her long list of successes, and it is evident that she has 
gained wide popularity through her splendid talents and 
musicianly playing, 

On Thursday evening, February 12, Miss Seydel was 
heard at Three Rivers, Can., in an interesting program 
which included a sonata by Tartini, the first movement 
from the Brahms concerto, Miss Seydel’s arrangements of 
pieces by Chopin and Schubert, and numbers by Debussy- 
Kramer, Saenger, Mendelssohn-Achron, Beethoven-Auer 
and Schubert. 

This violinist was also very warmly received in Cleve- 
land a few weeks ago when she gave a concert at the 
Fortnightly Musical Club; and in Syracuse Monday even- 
ing, February 9. On Friday, February 27, Miss Seydel 
will give a violin recital in New Orleans at the Hotel 
Grunewald, 


CoNSERVATORY ORGAN TO BE REBUILT. 


The concert organ in Jordan Hall, given in 1903 to the 
New England Conservatory of Music. by the late Eben 
D. Jordan and then recognized by musicians as one of the 
premier organs of its size in the country, is to be rebuilt 
this coming summer in accordance with a contract that 
has been placed with the Ernest M. Skinner Company by 
the executive committee of the trustees. The reconstruc- 
tion does not involve the external appearance of the in- 
strument, the beautiful organ case of which, modeled after 
that of the Church of Santa Maria della Scala, Siena, will 
be unaffected by the proposed changes. 

The rebuilding of the organ which since the time of Mr. 
Jordan’s generous gift has had more continuous usage 
than perhaps any other instrument of its kind in America 
has been necessitated, according to Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the faculty and author of an authoritative work on 
French organ construction, by two considerations. Many 
of the parts, especially the valves, of a modern organ 
wear out within fifteen or twenty years and require re- 
placement on a large scale. Extensive repair work would, 
therefore, have been necessary on the Jordan Organ about 
now if the alternative project of rebuilding had not been 
decided upon, In favor of the latter proposal was the 
chance of introducing many improvements, especially in 
electrical action, which have been devised since 1903, and 
most of them, indeed, within the past ten years. 

The new organ will contain al! the features of mechan)- 
cal construction and accessories which have demonstrated 
their reliability and which are worthy of consideration in 
connection with the performance of the highest standards 
of organ music. The present organ is one with three 
manuals and fifty-one speaking stops. The new one will 
have four manuals and seventy-one speaking stops. The 
work of installing it will begin early in the summer and 
will be complete before October 15. ig oe 


Louis C. Elson Is Dead 


Louis C, Elson, music critic on the Boston Adver- 
tiser since 1883, and professor of music theory at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, died suddenly 
Saturday night, February 14, at his home, 811 Beacon 
street, Boston. The funeral was attended by members 
of the conservatory faculty and many students, classes 
at the conservatory being suspended during the after- 
noon, There was no music. The honorary pallbearers 
were George W. Chadwick, director of the conserva: 
tory; Wallace Goodrich, the dean; Ralph M. Flanders, 
the manager; Josef Adamowski, of the faculty; James 
W. Reardon, Sunday editor of the Boston Advertiser, 
and George N. Norton, a lifelong friend of Mr, Elson. 
The body was taken to Forest Hills Cemetery for in- 
terment in the family lot. 

Mr. Elson worked almost up to the time of his death. 
He conducted his last class at the conservatory Satur- 
day morning and was writing a few hours before the 
end. His last criticism was that on the Symphony con- 
cert which appeared in the Advertiser last Sunday 
morning. 

Louis C. Elson was born in Boston on April 17, 1848. 
Most of his preliminary musical education was obtained 
from his mother; his later training was under both 
American and European teachers, including August 
Kreissman and Carl Cloggner-Castelli, of Leipsic. Mr. 
Elson began his career as a writer on music with the 
Vox Humana, and subsequently contributed to the 
Music Herald, the Musicat Courter, Music and Drama, 
and other papers. His work as a critic of music in the 
daily press began with the Boston Courier in 1880. 
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Three years later he changed to the Advertiser, and 
had been a constant contributor to that newspaper ever 
since. Mr. Elson was the composer of a number of 
songs, operettas and pieces for the piano. He was the 
author of admirable music textbooks, and of several 
works of a more ambitious nature, notably his “Shake- 
speare in Music” and “The National Music of Amer- 
ica,” both of which were highly praised in European 
musical centers. 

Mr. Elson is survived by his wife, a brother, Alfred 
W. Elson, and one son, Arthur Elson. 


Mme. Langenhan at Seventy-first Armory 


‘The well known dramatic soprano, Christine Langenhan, 
will be the soloist at the Seventy-first Armory on the even- 
ing of February 28, under the auspices of the Israel Orphan 
Asylum. She will be heard in a group of English, French 
and Russian songs with Claude Gotthelf at the piano. 


Josef Hofmann’s Final Recital 
Josef Hofmann will give his last piano recital of this 
season in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 
13. This will also be his last appearance in New York 
for this winter. 


Raisa Sings Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” 


Rosa Raisa aroused the large Hippodrome audience 
of Sunday evening last to great heights of enthusiasm 
when she sang Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem,” after which 
she was obliged to give three encores. 


Raymond Wilson at Aeolian Hall, March 4 


Raymond Wilson, the pianist, is scheduled for an 
Aeolian Hail recital on Thursday afternoon, March 4. 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY AND 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRAS 
INVADE BALTIMORE 


Florence Easton and Alfred Cortot Score as Soloists— 
Strube’s Student Orchestra Pleases—Spalding in 
Recital—Atwood Soloist with Local 
Symphony—Notes 


ot 
Baltimore, Md., January 29, 1920——The Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, played 
January 21 at the Lyric Theater. It was gratifying to the 
audience to realize that the orchestra, which in April will 
start on the first European tour ever undertaken by an 
American symphonic organization, will be well representa- 
tive of native musicianship. Florence Easton, soprano of 
the Métropolitan Opera Company, who appeared as the 
evening’s soloist, won instant popularity. Her voice, which 
is of wide range, pure in the upper register, and particu- 
larly sweet and tender in the lower, was shown to excel- 
lent advantage in Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
from “Oberon,” which was not only sung in English, but 
given with such perfect enunciation that every word was 
intelligible without the help of a program. The simplicity 
of her manner and voice was well adapted to this aria. 

The orchestra achieved excellent results in Mozart's 
symphony in C (“Jupiter”). Broad and bold was Dam- 
rosch’s treatment of the varied themes in the first move- 
ment, smooth were the exquisite melodies of the andante, 
delicate and charming the minuet, while the finale with 
its difficult instrumentation was accomplished with aston- 
ishing ease. Throughout the entire performance not a 
strident voice was heard among the string instruments or 
a blatant note from the horns, 

The two preludes by Wagner given as the third number 
of the concert were applauded vigorously, the intermezzo 
and perpetuum mobile from the Moszkowski suite, op. 39, 
concluding the program, 

It was announced that the French Government, through 
the Ministere des Beaux Arts, has placed the Paris Opera 
House at Mr. Damrosch’s disposal for the three opening 
concerts on May -4, 6 and 9, and during the whole period 
while the orchestra is in France it will be the guest of the 
French Republic. Similar invitations have also been ex- 
tended by Belgium and Italy, and in England, while there 
is no governmental department devoted to music, a special 
committee will take charge of the concerts to be given in 
London. 





StrusBe’s STUDENT ORCHESTRA PLEAsEs, 

With advanced students of the Peabody Conservatory as 
soloists—Vivienne Cordero, violinist, and Elizabeth Dun- 
can McComas, soprano—the Peabody Senior Orchestra, 
under the baton of Gustav Strube, gave an admirable per- 
formance on the afternoon of January 22 at the Peabody. 
Mr. Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, has brought the Peabody group of young musi- 
cians to a high degree of excellence; accuracy of pitch, 
good phrasing and beauty of tonal shading were remarked 
ir its performance, 

The second symphony of Beethoven, which opened the 
program, was well given, and was followed by Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor, in which Vivienne Cordero, as the 
soloist, displayed unusual ability. Good tone qualities 
were noticeable in the voice of Elizabeth Duncan Mc- 
Comas, who achieved success and much applause by sing- 
ing Weber’s aria from “Oberon,” “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster.” The concert closed with Rossini’s overture to 
“Elizabetta.” 

Spatpinc IN REcITAL. 

His art all the finer for the discipline of war, Alberi 
Spalding, the celebrated violinist, was heard January 
23 at the twelfth Peabody recital. Free from all man- 
nerisms, his soldierly bearing and artistic playing, void 
of all extravagance, won him substantial admiration, 
creating an impression that will long remain with those 
who braved the sleety streets to hear him. 

The recital opened with Handel’s sonata in D major, 
followed by Bach’s prelude, loure and gavotte in E 
minor, and Bruch’s “Scottish” fantasie. Theme and 
variations by Perosi and “Valse Caprice” by Chabrier- 
Loeffler were then presented. As concluding numbers 
the artist gave two of his own compositions—‘Ala- 
bama,” a plantation melody and dance, and “Lettre de 
Chopin”—and Paganini’s “La Campanella.” He was 
obliged to give two encores at the close. 

Some excellent bits of staccato playing were heard 
in the “Valse Caprice,” and his broad and beautiful 
treatment of the “Scottish” fantasie was most satisfy- 
ing, while Bach’s prelude, loure and gavotte glowed 
beneath his fingers. A real genius for composition 
was evinced in the plantation melody and the “Lettre 
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de Chopin.” The latter, written for muted strings, was 


delicate and spirituel, 
Cortor HEARD WitH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


The announcement that Leopold Stokowski was suf- 
fering from neuritis of the arm and unable to conduct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its performance at the 
Lyric on January 12 fell like a thunderbolt into the 
large and fashionable audience. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra without Stokowski! But admirably well was it 
directed by Thaddeus Rich, the assistant conductor 
of the orchestra. His appearance was greeted with 
many a hand clap, and he repaid with his splen- 
did musicianship the cordial attitude with which the 
audience received him. Uproarious applause followed 
the entrance of the French pianist, Alfred Cortot, who 
appeared as the soloist of the evening, and his playing 
with the orchestra of Rachmaninoff’s concerto, No. 3, 
in D minor, so delighted his audience that he was 
brought back as frequently as a dozen times to bow 
before them, although the music lovers knew full well 
the rigid custom of the orchestra would not be broken 
and an encore be given. Sustaining the impression 
made in Baltimore on previous visits, he gave the con- 
certo with intellectual assurance and rare finesse. His 
temperament is admirably suited to interpret the mys- 
terious beauty of the first theme in the early movement 
of the concerto, and the decided Russian type of music 
in the second movement. 

The orchestra presented Wagner's overture to “The 
Meistersingers” and Schumann’s symphony, No. 2, in 
C major. The overture was admirably performed. The 
Schumann symphony was given with wonderful 
smoothness, especially the sprightly scherzo, in which 
the violins were in particularly good voice, and the 
adagio movement filled with so much tenderness and 
devotion. Dr. Rich seemed to have contracted the 
mood of Schumann, and gave it freely to his audience. 


Mrs. Atwoop SoLoist With SYMPHONY, 


Martha Atwood, soprano, was the soloist at the fourth 
concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, given at 
the Lyric, Sunday afternoon, January 18, The lovely 
voice of Mrs, Atwood was heard to advantage in a selec- 
tion from the group of poems, “Poeme de l’amour et de 
le mer,” by Maurice and set to music by Ernest Chausson, 
and in an aria from Mozart's “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
In addition to the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” and the over- 
ture to Rossini’s “William Tell,” the orchestra gave the 
serenade in B flat by Gustav Strube, conductor of the 
orchestra. Both for this reason and also because the 
work deserves recognition for its intrinsic worth, this 
composition was applauded vigorously. 


Notes. 


Philip Sevasta, harpist; Edwin Swain, baritone, and 
Dora Gilbert, pianist, were heard in recital on January 


Me 


19 at Albaugh’s Theater, Signor Sevasta gave Spohr’s 
“Contemplation,” Thomas’s impromptu, Mendelssohn's 
adagio and other numbers with expression, especially 
marked in the adagio and the impromptu, the music being 
peculiarly fitted to the harp. Edwin Swain was heard in 
Carrissimi’s “Vittoria, mio Core,” Rachmaninoft’s “In the 
Silence of Night,” but appeared to the best advantage in 
Handel’s “Care Selve.” He also gave Chadwick's “Be- 
douin Love Song” and two Negro spirituals, “Standing 
in de Need o’ Fearon.” and “My Little Soul’s Goin’ a 
Shine.” Dora Gilbert, who played the accompaniments 
sympathetically for the singer, gave as solo numbers Liszt's 
etude in D flat major, and Schytte’s ailegro from the 
sonata op. 53. 

Remarkably fine was the recital at the Peabody on 
January 16 of Max Landow, teacher of piano at the con 
servatory, which was well received by the large audience. 
The program showed evidence of careful consideration. 
Opening with “Sursum Corda,” followed by “Harmonies 
Du Soir” and a sonata in B minor by Liszt, a Slavic piece 
by Joseph Sak, and Chabrier’s “Dance Villageoise,” heard 
for the first time in Baltimore. Great interest also cen- 
tered around the “Habanera” of George F. Boyle, another 
member of the faculty. which contained marked warmth. 

A sprightly scherzo, played with vivacity, completed 
the afternoon’s program. 

R. N. H. 
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Music 


Towner Brothers, Fresno, Cal. 


“O Heart of Mine,” “In Flanders Fields,” “God Keep 
You,” “When I Go Home,” “Little Rose,” Five 


Songs, with Piano, by Earl Towner 
Earl Towner is a new name in the world of composition, but 

judging by the songs at hand this name will not long remain hidden. 
They are in the best vein of modern lyric musical expression, not 
“made music,” still less weak imitation of modern Frenchmen. The 
melodic simplicity of Charles B. Hawley, the varied harmonies and 
graceful outline of Charles W. Cadman and the com aratively sim- 
ple accompaniments of De Koven are intermin led. It is creditable 
to the small city of Fresno, Cal., that such high class songs are 
ublished there; now let the publishers push their output in the 
cast, through singers in that section! There is a_ large colony. of 
California singers and teachers of both sexes in Boston and New 
York who should be acquainted with these songs, which should 
lead them to boost this unlooked for specialty of the California 
coast. cs : 
“OQ Heart of Mine,” poem by Harold F. Hughes, is a fine, spon- 
taneous song, breathing devotion to his wife (to whom it is edi- 
cated). May she ever live to deserve and keep that devotion! It 
begins with an arpeggio sweep of accompaniment in the left hand to 
a noble lyric of melody in the right, quieting at once when the 
voice begins. Then follows a beautiful, upward moving vocal part 
with the arpeggio accompaniment, to these words: 

“It was the glow of love’s own fire; 

And now I have but one desire, 

One task in life, one enterprise: 

To keep it burning in your eyes, 

O heart of mine!” 
It is too bad there is but one stanza. Advice to singers: sing it 

twice through. For high and medium voice. 


“In Flanders Fields,’ Poem by Col. John McCrea, 


Music by Towner 

Easy to sing and play, this setting of a poem which has been read 
by millions, and set to music by many of the leading composers of 
the day, is especially welcome, when the tendency is to make both 
music and accompaniment almost impossible.. Mr. Towner has felt 
his text keenly, and bas written music of fine expression and depth, 
without being awkward or seemingly unattainable of performance. 
There is simplicity in the opening measures, my faster movement 
in the second stanza in major key, a return to the original tempo, 
and final climax, sung loudly on 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe.” 

Then it dies away as it began. For high and low voice. 
“God Keep You,” Poem by Madeline Bridges 

This prayer, dedicated to and sung by Louise Homer, is full of 
feeling, with true melody and appropriate accompaniment. It breathes 
the prayer that God may keep the beloved everywhere and at all 
times. It closes: 

“God keep you; nay, beloved soul, 
How vain, how poor, is prayer! 
I can but say again and yet again, 
God keep you ev'ry time and ev'rywhere!” 

For high and low voice. 3 é 

Songs numbered four and five have not been received. They will 
be awaited with interest, for Earl Towner is no writer of ordinary 
tunes! 


G. Schirmer, New York and Boston 
Prelude in C Major, March, Gavotte, Etude in C Minor, 
“Vision Fugitive” and “Sarcasme,” Six Composi- 
tions for the Piano, by Serge Prokofieff; Specially 
Edited by the Composer 


Ultra-modern, extreme, reaching the furthest height of experi- 
mentation with tones, rhythms, out-Ornsteining Ornstein, making 
Debussy hang low his head for shame at his simplicity—such are 
these six piano pieces, “If you like that sort of thing, that’s the sort 
of thing you will like,” and if you don’t you will swear aloud or 
mutter inaudibly, as the case may be. There are persons who would 
murder the composer who writes such “stuff”; there are others 
who would put him on a pedestal. In any case, it is impossible 
to damn them, for the compcser shows knowledge of form, of piano 
technic, of models, and bearing the dignity of the name of Schir- 
mer as publishers, they will receive due consideration. The _pre- 
lude is perfectly reasonable music, which might almost be Bach, 
yet with some startling glissandi on page five such as Bach never 
dreamt of, still less used. The march will make you gnash your 
teeth an a first reading, and yet there is definite plan in it. The 
avotte is the most natural, rather the least offensive of all the set. 
Fhe study consists largely of broken octaves for the left hand, 
marked “presto energico.” “Vision Fugitive” is a study in disso- 
nances, needing three staves for the harmonic layout. It is not hard 
to make a play on words on the piece “Sarcasme,” for there is 
plenty of opportunity. Behold! for two pages the signature is three 
sharps for the right hand, and five flats for the left; then there is 
an entire line with one flat signature for the right hand and three 
sharps for the left; and finally three clefs at the close, two of which 
are with five flats, the third with three sharps. How can these keys 
be made to “fit’? They don’t fit; perhaps they will give fits. The 
only thing to do is to buy them, wade through them and see and do 
your own deciding. 


Piano Music for First Grade—Six Very Easy Pieces 
by Torvald Frederiksen 


This is a collection of first piano melodies, all within a compass 
of five or six notes, provided’ with fingering, absolutely correct print, 
expression marks, etc., all of which lends attractiveness to anything 
for beginners. The fact that Schirmer has issued them guarantees their 
musical. worth, Torvald Frederiksen has in these little pieces com- 
posed things of character. Fg yao March” has regular rhythm; 
“My First Waltz” is tuneful and graceful; “Mama’s Two-step” is 
just what its name implies, a polka in two sharps; “Doll’s Cradle 
song” has real lullaby character; “Uncle Petey’s Minuet” is in F, 
with legato and st: to ph " di real old timey; “Bali 
Dreams” is in waltz tempo, with first a eft hand mel y in G, 
followed by a second section in D, with melody in the right hand. 


First Piano Pieces, by Leo Oehmler, Op. 202 

Six piano pieces in easy and popular rhythms, including “Vals 
ette,” with quiet hand and arm, legato prevailing; “Barcarolle” is 
a minor melody, of course in 6-8 time; “Goblins’» Midnight Pro- 
cession” perhaps represents the goblins tramping and singing softly. 
They grow noisier, then are evidently driven ook into their cran- 
nies; “Gipsy Parade’ is a vigorous little march, ‘with alternate 
legato and staccato phrases; “Two Step” is a march in 6-8 time, 
vigorous and effective; “March” is a short piece, mostly stac- 
cato, with a quiet trio, lodi and pleasing hese are all some- 
— more difficult than the Frederiksen pieces; they could follow 
them. 


Seven Pictures of Child Life, for Early Grades, Piano 
Pieces by Wilson G. Smith, Op. 115 


These could follow in regular order after the Ochmler piec 
“Bedtime Song” is marked “with singing touch”; it has a right hand 
melody throughout. “Little Tin Soldiers” is a series a chords 
divided between both hands, mostly staccato, tuneful and playable; 
“Of the Long Ago” (sub-title, “As Grandma Told It’) is a soft mel- 
ody, partly in minor; “The Knight Errant” (on galloping steed) 
suggests Schumann, with its smart 6-8 tg poe motion, divided 
chords; “Fairies There Were” (Told e the Hearthstone) is a pretty 
melody with phrasing, h ollowing each other; teed 
Waltg” is a very ing little piece in F major, , Vien- 
nese in feeling, with“much modulation on the, second and third 
page. It is to be played “tempo rubato,” which the right spirit 
to the languorousenusie. “ Story” is in C minor, consisting of 
a right hand melody with left hand chord accompaniment, 

“Gilson Wee Smith,” some of us who have known the Cleveland 
composer many years call him, but the only “Wee” thing about 
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ie wide awake, up to date personality is the body the Lord gave 
im, 


Three Winter Scenes, for Piano, Second Grade, by 
A. W. Binder 


About the same degree of difficulty as the Smith 
much variety in these little works. “Winter Frolic” is playful, 
with alternating staccato and legato phrases. A counter melody ap- 
pears for the left hand, in relative minor, with staccato chords in the 
right hand, and it ends as it began. “A Fireside Tale” is of ghosts 
or graveyards, familiarizing the young pianist with the minor mode. 
“The Snow, It Dances” is a little scherzo, not easy to play, staccato 
uch in both hands, with rushing crescendos marking the music. 

All these pieces for beginners are provided with fingering and 
every detail of phrasing and expression-marks, and eclipse the moun 
tains of stuff usually given ginners. Teachers who seek for 
melodious pieces of real musical worth, not “tonic and dominant 
trash,” will find in these works by Frederiksen, Oehmler, Smith and 
Binder a real gold-mine. 


“Morning,” “Noon” and “Evening,” Songs, Three Im- 
pressions, Words and Music by Dorothy Crawford 


These are songs of descriptive character, each ortraying atmos- 
phere. The sub-titles “Spring,” “Summer” and “Autumn” are at- 
tached, so one can take one’s choice in the interpretation. ‘Morning’ 
has a poy melody in the vocal part, beginning tranquilly, with 
triplet figure in the accompaniment; then an animated second stanza, 
working to a climax on 

“Then the sun’s first ray comes bursting, 
Thro’ a shower of April rain!” 
Range low D to high G. 

“Noon” has a splendid climax, the piano part being of utmost im- 
portance, not easy, but very effective. Range low D to high F. The 
song dwells on the dusty road, the beating sun, the parched tree, 
gaudy blooms and scentless, and closes 

“Life at times seems deathless, 
And as breathless 
As noon, noon, noon!” 

“Evening” is quiet, contemplative, dealing with twilight, and the 
day's exhausted soul, with its ecstacy, its sorrow, ending softly. 
Range low D flat to high F. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
“Childhood Hours,” Piano Pieces for Young Players, 
Words (ad Libitum) by Jane S. Rungee, Music by 

Benjamin F. Rungee 


This is a set of five double-page easy piano pieces, the first being 
“Birthday Party” and “The Birds’ Return.” he second is “Good 
a Song” and “Hide and Seek;” the third, “Boating Song” and 
“May Day;” fourth, “Summer Days Are O’er” and “Dancing Steps;” 
fifth, “Tis Winter Time” and “Rainy Day.” Each piece has words 
fitting the music, like in a song, these words elucidating the meaning 
of the music. None of the pieces go beyond one sharp or one flat, 
and some of them hit real chafacterization of the musical idea. The 
fingering is provided, and the music tastefully gotten up, with picture 
title-page, showing children of various ages in the scenes of the 
music. 


“Minuet” for Piano, Benjamin F. Rungee 


This is about grade two, in two flats, pleasing, with a trio in the 
relative minor, then returning to the major. hen comes a synco- 
pated melody in two sharps, and finishing in the original key. ith 
only a few octaves to stretch, the fingering provided, and no unusual 
chords or difficulties, the young New Haven composer has provided 
teachers with a very acceptable, even model minuet. 


Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

“Praise Jehovah,” Cantata, Adapted to Thanksgiving 
or General Use; for Solo Quartet and Chorus of 
Mixed Voices, with Organ Accompaniment; by 
Bruno Huhn 


This is an easy and very melodious cantata for church use, by a 
composer who knows the voice and the organ. There are solos for 
all voices, some for women in unison, a patriotic hymn, “America the 
Beautiful,” closing with “America Befriend,” of which the words are 


ieces, there is 


by Henry Van Dyke, former Ambassador of the United States to the 
Netherlands. It closes: 
“Bring down the proud, lift up the poor, 
Unequal ways amend; 
By justice nationwide and sure 
America befriend.” 


“Little Tar-Pot,” Four Part Chorus for Men’s Voices, 
Text by John Warren Harper, Music by Ralph L. 
Baldwin 


This is an eight-page octavo chorus of humorous nature, referring 
to the “‘little tar-pot,” a nigger boy on the fence, eating watermelons. 
This he does in the key of B flat, the melody in first bass. Needless 
to say, syncopation (‘rag’) continues throughout the enjoyable little 
work. Toward the end he falls asleep, to the words: 

“Little ‘tar-pot’ fast asleep, face that knows no frown, 
Eyes clos’d fast, mouth shut tight, 

the atermelon down, H’m!” 

This is sung to a h g paniment of the first and second 
weet and second bass. It is a tuneful, expressive chorus, not diffi- 
cult. 


“Regina Paois,” Mass in F, for Unison, Two, Three or 
Four Part Chorus, with Organ Accompaniment, by 
Nicola A. Montani 


_ This mass, in accordance with the “Motu Proprio,” may be sung 
either by men’s or mixed voices, by school children or by choir and 
congregation. The range of the voices has been considered, and the 
music made to conform to average conditions and voices, Variety 
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may be secured through dividing the choir into two sections; as the 
music has been werned I and II, the separate choirs could sing them 
accordingly. Directions for using the work as noted, in various 
arrangements, are printed inside the work. None of the music or 
organ-part is difficult, and English text has also been provided. There 
are various short solos and duets, and considerable unison passages 
for the voices, with broad supporting harmony in the organ. 


“Angelica,” for Piano or Organ, from “Five Silhou- 
ettes,” by John Martel; Also Published for Full 


and Small Orchestras 


An expressive melody, marked “andante appassionato,” repeated on 
the second page in octaves, a middle section (trio) in minor, with 
repetition of the first melody, and grand climax, with “spread chords.” 
We should like to see the remaining four silhouettes, 


“Minuet” for Piano, by Paul Van Katwyk 


This is a pompous, seventeenth century work, fragrant of the 
period of the ruffled collars, lace sleeves, knee- breeches and powdered 
hair, preceeding properly, precisely, stiffly, as is meet for those thus 
attired, Lordy! they couldn’t dance otherwise, for their fixin’s would 
have gone to pieces! A middle section in the sub-dominant has a 
melody divided between both hands, the same melody being repeated 
in chords, Repetition da capo brings the work to a Knish. Thus did 
G, Washington, Esq., dance with his Martha, 


“My Defender,” with Violin Obligato, Text from the 
Psalms, and “At the Feet of the Master,” Text by 
L. M. Wookey, Two Sacred Songs by C. Whitney 
Coombs 


“My Defender” has a dignified prelude, the violin joining in repe- 
tition of the opening phrase, sung with spirit, in straight quarter and 
half notes. The interlude is followed by a second stanza in a key a 
third higher, the melody being derived from the first theme. A fine 
climax ensues on the last page, the violin coming in as imitation of 
the organ part. Range low C to high E. Dedicated to Harold Land, 
the solo-baritone of St. Thomas’s P. E, Church, New York. 

“At the Feet of the Master” is a slow sacred son , marked “With 
devotional feeling.” Range low D to high F. If “My Defender” is 
omen this one is fervent, with exultation on the climax, to the 
words: 

“Transcendent in Thy glory, 

All glorious in Thy power, 
O come, for earth is waitin 

Is waiting her redemption 3 hour, 
Her great redemption’s hour.” 


“In Flanders Fields,” Song for Medium Voice, by Ste- 


phen S. Townsend 

Fur mezzo voice only, in the key of G flat, B flat minor and B 
major, range from low D flat to high E flat (F optional), this setting 
of Colonel McCrae’s famous poem of revenge is difficult for both 
voice and piano, especially for the instrument. Spread chords begin 
each measure, double notes following, octaves in alternation; all this 
needs a virtuoso accompanist, Why do composers write such difficult 
accompaniments? It stands in the way of both sale and performance. 
It was Edward Lassen himself, composer of “Thine Eyes So Blue 
and Tender” who said to the present writer, “Never write difficult 
accompaniments; when you have composed them as easy as possible, 
then go over the whole thing and simplify what you have already 
made easy.” His songs had tremendous sale and brought him big 
income. This much said, it is a pleasure to note the plan and prog- 
ress of the song under consideration, the work of a thorough musician. 
The music is vivid throughout, fitting the text well. There is a 
solemn funeral march, an agitated portion, and big climax on the 
closing plea of the poet, to “Take up our quarrel with the foe; to 
you from ating hands we throw the torch; be yours to hold it high; 
if ye break faith with us who die, we shall not sleep, though poppies 
grow in Flanders fields.” 


“The Gift,” Song (Grace Helen Bailey), Music by Noel 


Johnson 
The poet compares his love’s lips to corals from the sea; her eyes 
to stars from the skies; and says: 
“Then let me rn so humbly at thy feet, 
For love has made life’s miracle complete.” 
The feeling words may well have inspired composer Johnson to 
write this graceful, singable love-song, with eminently satisfactory 
piano-part. For high onl low voice. 


“If There Were Dreams to Sell,” Song (Thomas Lovell 
Bridges), Music by John Ireland 


Inquiring “What would I buy?” the poet answers, “A cottage lone 
and still, with bow’rs nigh, shadowy, my woes to still, until I die, 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown, fain would I shake me down.’ 
Simplicity characterizes this song, whole, half and quarter notes, with 
plain chords, making up most of the little work. For high, medium 
and low voice, 


“Whatever the Weather May Be,” Song, by Gustave 


Ferrari 

A song in faithful old time minuet style and character throughout, 
like reflected Mozart or Handel. Ornamental mordents, little runs, 
and the retard at the close of the musical period, all show the com- 
poser’s familiarity with the classics. It is all very graceful and 
pretty, as is the poet’s thought, in part as follows: 

“Whatever the weather may be, 
It’s the songs ye sing, and the smiles ye wear, 
That’s makin’ the sunshine everywhere.” 

A dainty close, sung softly, varied harmony, all combine to make this 
song a real gem. In two keys, high and low. 


“Go Not, Happy Day,” Song (Tennyson), Music by 
Frank Bridges 


Twenty-one songs are listed on the title-page of this song, all by 
the aforesaid Bridges, and it is a pity they are not at hand, for if all 
sustayn as high ideals as “Go Not, Happy Day” then the world should 
know more about them. The music fits the words admirably, simply 
yet effectively, and nearly all of it is sung softly. To a running 
accompaniment in sextolets, the song-melody floats above it, ex- 
pressively, with no ultra-modern affectations. It closes with the 
sweet: 

“Rosy is the West, rosy is the South, 
hones are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.” 


Range, low C to high E (A optional). 





Composers Interested in the Goldman Prize 


Over 200 American composers have already made inquiry 
regarding the Goldman prize of $250 to be awarded the 
composer who writes the best work for band. From all 
parts of the country great interest has been manifested 
and the contest is sure to draw wider attention. Inquiries 
have also come from Canada and Mexico from men who 
claim to be Americans living in foreign countries. 

It has been definitely decided that Victor Herbert, Percy 
Grainger and John Philip Sousa will act as judges and 
that the composition will have its first performance on 
July 5, at Columbia University, when the all-American 
program will be given. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, who has offered the prize, has 
also arranged that the composition be accepted for publica- 
tion by one of the leading music publishing houses, and 
the contract will be awarded on the night of the perform- 
ance, 

Mr. Goldman and his concert band will also produce 
other meritorious works that are submitted in the contest. 
The season at Columbia University will start on June 7 
and last until September 3. The Goldman Concert Band 

will be increased to sixty pieces for the coming season. 


Althouse in Orlando, Fla. 


Paul Althouse spent a day or two recently in Orlando, 
Fla., where he appeared at the annual festival. 
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OPERAS IN SPRINGFIELD MARK 
CLIMAX OF MUSICAL AWAKENING 





Scotti Grand Opera Company Gives Three Splendid 
Performances—Energetic Club Women Further 
City’s Progress Musically—Salvi, Maggie Teyte, 

De Gogorza, Alda, Sascha Jacobsen, Bon- 
net, Sousa’s Band and Ornstein Among 
Concert Attractions This Season—Notes 


Springfield, Ohio, February 4, 1920 ——Springfield has ex- 
perienced a musical awakening that has not only been the 
surprise of her own citizens but those in other cities as 
well. This awakening began five years ago, when a small 
group of women, belonging to the city Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, were far sighted enough and enthusiastic 
enough to broach the subject of an artists’ course for the 
city of Springfield. This plan was at first looked at ask- 
ance, because a number of musical enterprises had been 
failures. However, the music committee of the federation 
persisted, with the result that, for five years, Springfield 
had heard artists of the first rank in the musical world. 
The artists’ course has been more successful each year, 
and reached the climax in 1919 when the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company presented “L’Oracolo,” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Madame Butterfly,” in October. Scotti 
sang the leading role in “L’Oracolo,” and such artists 
as Orville Harrold, Charles Galagher, Florence Easton, 
Francesco Peralta, Jeanne Gordon, Millo Picco, Carlo 
Peroni and Francis Maclennan also gave of their art. 

In an interview with Mr. Scotti, he expressed himself 
as more than pleased with his reception here and said 
that he sincerely hoped that he would be asked to come 
again next year. Such plans are already being made. 
This was Springfield’s grand opera season, and it was a 
real success. 

All of the concerts of the artists’ course are given in 
the city’s largest auditorium, Memorial Hall. The plan 
has been successfully followed for two years of “first 
come, first served,” there being no reserved seats. By the 
time the program begins, needless to say, there are no 
empty seats. This year’s course is unjque and is some- 
thing of an experiment, there being mr two separate 
courses, the opera and the symphony. 


Noras_e Artists PRESENTED IN RECITALS 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, was the second number -of the 
opera course. His playing is that of the master and such 
was his success that he will probably be booked for a 
return concert next year. 

When Maggie Teyte had been in this country but one 
week, from her London successes, she came to Springfield 
tor her concert on January 13. Miss Teyte is extremely 
emotional and dramatic and her Debussy songs were thor- 
oughly enjoyed, because of the purity of her French and 
because of her understanding of tone placement. 

Emilio de Gogorza made his second appearance here 
on November 25, and, as heretofore, was given a hearty 
reception. He was in splendid voice and especially well 
liked in his Italian numbers, 

Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
as ever the finished artist, thrilled her hearers by her 
beautiful singing on November 6. Mme. Alda delights 
because she has a magnificent voice, which she uses artis- 
tically, and is free from mannerisms of any kind. 

That young virtuoso of the violin, Sascha Jacobsen, de- 
lighted a large audience by his finished playing on De- 
cember 9. 

Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano, of the Metropolitan, 
will be heard at a recital on March 23. With the program 
to be given on March 15, by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the artist’s course will come to a close. 


Bonnet, SouUSA AND ORNSTEIN HEarp, 


However, the artists’ course is not the only musical treat 
which this city has enjoyed this year, for such renowned 
artists as Joseph Bonnet, famed French organist; Edwin 
Kraft, organist and composer; John Philip Sousa and his 
famous band; Leo Ornstein, noted pianist, have been 
heard, 

Mr. Bonnet played a number of his own compositions. 
Paying respect to the American for the part he had in the 
recent world conflict, Mr. Bonnet opened his program 
with “The Star Spangled Banner” and closed it with “The 
Marseillaise.” . 

Sousa’s Band was brought to Springfield under the 
auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club, the only musical 
organization here. It is now twelve years old, and cele- 
brated the event recently by purchasing a Steinway grand 
piano, which was made possible by the success of the 
Sousa concert. 

Notes. 

Pauline Watson, who was born, reared and studied vio- 
lin here, made her debut last week in New York. She 
played a number of concertos with much success. She 
was a former student of Professor Robert Brain. 

Springfield claims the distinction of being the home of 
the noted woman whistler, Sybil Sanderson Fagan. Miss 
Fagan is at present on tour for the Edison Com- 
peny, giving tone demonstrations. She makes records 
for this company. 

Ralph Zirkle of this city, a former student of Harold 
Henry, of Chicago, and Professor LeRoy Lambert, of 

Springfield, is rapidly gaining recognition as a’ com- 
poser. His latest song, “Bygone Days,” is selling rapid- 
ly and is much in demand. Mr. Zirkle conducts a studio 
here and has composed some commendable things for the 
piano. He is a player of exceptional ability. Mr. Zirkle, 
and Roberta Felty are both students of Margaret Melville 
Liszniewska. 

Alfred Berne, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
makes weekly trips to this city to give vocal lessons at 
the Wittenberg Conservatory of Music. The popularity 
of Mr. Berne is growing rapidly. 

This year Wittenberg College will celebrate its diamond 
jubilee and the glee club of the college has already be- 
gun its jubilee tour, which will end in this city in the 
late spring with a concert. The credit system of music 
is being used at the college. yy ae 
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Che Baldwin Piane 
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deserve in fullest measure the 
appreciative recognition which 
they have found everywhere 
A noble, full, richly singing tone, 
and in all registers even and 
most subtilely regulated action, 
including a touch meeting all 
requirements of the pianist, 
make the Baldwin Piano a mas 
ter instrument.” 
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A New Operatic Star 


Melvena Passmore, the young soprano, who, during the 
last few months has been heard of as making a splendid 
impression when she appeared in concerts, and particu- 
larly when she sang before the American Music Festival 
in Lockport and for the biennial meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at Peterboro, N. i, made her op- 
eratic debut on Monday evening, January 19, with the 
Boston English Opera Company, at the Arlington Theater, 
Boston. It was a modest debut in a way; it was not 
advertised as a debut. Nobody knew that it was the first 
time the young singer had put her foot on a stage, the 
first time that paint and powder had covered her naturally 
beautiful complexion, the first time that she had faced an 
audience of veteran opera goers, which certainly is appli- 
cable to the crowd which filled to the utmost capacity 
that wonderful old Boston home of opera; and none of 
those who had come over from New York to attend this 
first appearance of Melvena Passmore could realize that 
this fine artist standing there before them, going through 
the trying part of Lucia, was a debutante, young Melvena 
Passmore, whom they had known as an Oscar Saenger 
pupil for the last few years. The management of the 
Boston Opera Company, half an hour after the perform- 
ance, offered Miss Passmore’s manager, M. H. Hanson, 
to engage the young lady for next season at double her 
present salary for thirty or thirty-five weeks. The Bos- 
ton papers, who had not been informed that this was the 
debut of the artist, printed these telling paragraphs in the 
dailies the next day: 

“Lucia,” as given was a triumph for Melvena Passmore. She is 
a distinctive soprano. Lyrically pleasing and surpassingly good in 
coloratura. After her work in the mad scene she was most enthu- 
siastically encored, and in responding excelled her premier effort. 
Then she was called before the footlights seven or eight times.— 
Boston American. 




















Miss Passmore has a voice of exceeding sweetness and made a 
great hit with her audience. Of pleasing personality, she sings very 
easily, and even her lighter tones have great carrying power. Goo 
in the love scene of the first act, she was even better in the suc- 
ceeding acts, and rose to her best in the famous mad scene, when 
she scored a real triumph and won repeated recalls,—Boston Globe. 


A new soprano was heard as Lucia. She is Melvena Passmore, 
who disclosed a skill that fits her for the florid music. She gave life 
to Lucia’s woes.—Boston Herald. 


John Hand’s Voice “Superbly Developed” 

The audience which greeted John Hand at the Hoquiam, 
Wash., Grand Theater, on January 8, was said to be one 
of the largest gatherings of its kind ever held in the Gray's 
Harbor district. The music lovers of the city became so 
much attached to the work of the artist that they re- 
mained after the rendition of the final number on the 
program and recalled the popular tenor many times, being 
reluctant to permit him to withdraw. The Grieg Singing 
Society, under whose auspices the concert was given, has 
re-engaged Mr. Hand as soloist for its big annual summer 


festival. 

Two press criticisms to the credit of this artist follow: 

From his entrance number, “Cielo e Mar” from “La Gioconda,” 
by Ponchielli, John Hand, the new American tenor, scored a great 
success here and won the hearts of a large sized audience at the 
Grand. The concert from first to last was a triumph and delighted 
everyane, the occasional musical concert patron as well as the 
habitual attendant at these affairs. Hand’s voice, his stage presence 
and the feeling he put into his music marked him as a singer of 
reat talent. Among Mr. Hand’s best numbers were “Hymn to the 
light,” “M’Appari Tutt’ Amor” from the opera “Martha,” and 
“Twilight Dreams.”—Daily Washingtonian, Hoquiam, Wash. 


John Hand was at ance satisfying. He has commanding stage 
presence, charm of personality and a big voice which has been 
superbly developed. Hand last night demonstrated this beyond all 
question when he sang as encores “Irish Eyes,” “Mother Machree,” 
“My Wild Irish Rose”—they were all there, and sung with fine 
artistry, and the audience paid high tribute to the voice that ren- 
dered them in faultless technic. It must be remembered that Hand 
sang last night in a small house, that a voice like his is heard to 
better advantage in a larger space. It is understandable that he 
brought audiences to their feet in open air concert appearances,— 
Aberdeen Daily World, January 9. 





Claude Gotthelf’s Accompaniments 
Artistic Achievements 


. As has already. been stated in these columns, that ster- 
ling pianist and accompanist, Claude Gotthelf, won much 
deserved praise in the press of the cities in which he ap- 
peared as accompanist while on tour with Geraldine Far- 
rar and Arthur Hackett. The appended paragraphs are 
but a few more examples of the manner in which his art 
was registered by the various dailies: 

Claude Gotthelf, at the piano for both singers, so entered into the 
mood of each song that his accompaniments were artistic achieve- 
ments.—Buffalo Courier. 

Claude Gotthelf, the accompanist, should be classed with the 
artists, for he contributed in no less degree to the artistic pleasure 
of the evening by his very beautiful work, always technically ad- 
mirable and musically satisfying.—Buffalo Express. 





Claude Gotthelf shared in the artistic triumphs of the evening 
and surely a fair portion of the applause was as much to bring him 
ee to the piano as it was to recall the singers.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

Claude Gotthelf accompanied both singers in a positive if some- 
zoe repressed manner that marked him as an artist.—Pittsburgh 
Sun, 








Altogether it was an interesting evening, and to this effect the 
contribution of the accompanist, Claude Gotthelf, must not be for- 
gotten. His work was admirable.—Pittsburgh Gazette. 


The accompaniments were played by Claude Gotthelf with proper 
appreciation.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 








The accompanying was sympathetically done by Claude Gotthelf.— 
Philadelphia North American. y : 

Excellent accompaniments were played for both singers by Claud 
Gotthelf—Baltimore News. wat arate f ‘ 

~., and as enoemneariot, Claude Gotthelf comes as one of the 
truly creative artists in that field—Washington Times. 

Claude Gotthelf added materially to the musical treat of the after- 
noon.—Washington Star. 


Claude Gotthelf was the accompanist for Miss Farrar and Mr. 
Eeaheet and r excellent work in the support of these singers.— 
hingt ost. 
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on Gotthelf supplied excellent accompaniments.—Boston 


The accompanist of the oy whose excellent work brought 
—_ commendation, was Claude Gotthelf.—Scranton, Pa., Republi- 


More Praise for Dudley Buck Artist 


i a few more press notices to the credit 

of one of the diey Buck artists, Thomas Conkey, who 

has won much praise on tour with “The Fiddlers Three” 

company : 

_ Thomas Conkey, as the successful young violin maker of Cremona 
ranger pec wee Thy Poaped ox: | vic a 

& eg - P ay is oa. oer ae = the same good 








Thomas J. Conkey sings the role of the young violin maker as 

>. pa Ge Smeuean ~ e, it. His first song is about 
tive a number as we have heard in light 

day.—Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, December ry Seale “oem 





In interpreting the various songs allotted to them, Tavie Belge 
and Thomas Conkey again leave nothing to be desired. Here is a 
combination one rarely hears in musical comedy today. Mr. Conkey, 
who has that freeones appearance so desirable in opera but so 
seldom attained, possesses a clear and rich baritone of such high 
range that it could be easily mistaken for a tenor. His openin 
song, “As the Flitting Swallows. Fly,” will ever be associated wit 
him, as is “Dear Old Pal of Mine” with John McCormack.—Cour- 
ier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., November 22, 1919. 


But in Thomas Conkey the star has a very real and very danger- 
ous rival for singing honors. Mr. Conkey’s “As the Flitting Swal- 
lows Fly,” “One Hour, Sweetheart, with You” and his magnifi- 
cent effort in the final throne scene with Miss Belge have not often 
been excelled in any musical play here.—Herald, Lexington, Ky., 


November 21, 1919. 


Thomas Conkey has a far better and more musical voice than is 
generally heard in operetta.—Rochester Times-Union, December 3°, 
1919. 

Mr. Conkey adds to the beauty of the operetta with his rich bari- 


tone in “As the Flitting Swallows Fly” and “O H - 
heart, with You.”—Rochester Post-Express, December a ga 





Thomas Conkey shared in the major honors of the evening... . 
Thomas Conkey pres gage He had a very pleasing, resonant 
baritone and he used it ably. His acting was very good, too.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, December 30, 1919. 





Thomas Conkey is the other singer whose like is only heard in 
musical productions that make serious artistic pretensions. His 
baritone voice, well colored, vibrant and intelligently managed, is 
in itself sufficient to show that here is a production for musical 
ears.—Rochester Herald, December 30, 1919. 





Thomas Conkey was also accorded a hearty reception and justi- 
fied it by his singing. Both (Mr. Conkey and Mis Belge) pened 
recalled several times. In their duets as in the solo parts their 
acting was tender or mee as occasion required; they did not 
forget that they were characters in a piece that really has a plot 
something not easily discoverable in many musical > 
Globe, Toronto, Can., December 23, 1919. 


comedies.— 
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Nielsen’s Voice Fresh and Flexible as Ever 


According to the Salt Lake Telegram, an evening of 
song, in which lyrics close to the heart were mingled with 
selections of deep dramatic texture, was offered by charm- 
ing and gifted Alice Nielsen to an appreciative and en- 
thusiastic audience at the Salt Lake City Tabernacle on 
Thursday evening, January 22. In reviewing the recital 
in question the critic of that paper has this to say: 

With a voice rich in tone color, registering the high notes with 
fidelity and beauty and commanding a pianissimo of exquisite charm, 
Miss Nielsen dentonstrated that the brilliancy of her art is un- 
dimmed by time and that her poise and gracious personality on the 
concert platform are as great as in bygone days.... : 

Miss Nielsen’s program, starting with the beautiful aria, “Deh 
Vieni non Tardar” from “Nozze di Figaro” of Mozart, included 
twenty songs and encores which touched all the varied wells of 
human emotion. The shimmering beauty of fairy lyrics was por- 
trayed by the artist with the same skill as the more intensely emo- 
tional offerings. And in her negro spiritual and folk song selections 
Miss Nielsen captivated the audience, Her deep insight into the 
real feelings back of these songs was amply demonstrated by the 
absence of freak embellishments which the soloist in concert too 
often adds and which spoils the elemental beauty of them.- 


That the recital was a delightful musical treat was also 
the opinion of the critics of two of the other dailies of 


that city: 

Miss Nielsen in concert crept in to the hearts of her audience by 
her inspiring song and charming method in much the same manner 
she formerly did in opera. She is as lithe and willowy as a school 
girl and her voice is as fresh and flexible as in the days she frolicked 
through the forest of Arden with “Robin Hood” and his merry 
~~ or played pranks with monks of the monastery in “The Sere- 
nade.” 


Indeed her voice seems clearer, truer and better cultivated, as of 
course it should, considering its grand opera training in the interval 
since the days of the Bostonians, and her naiveté and unaffected 
charm warmed over again the affections of many on ald admirer. 

From the opening aria from “Nozze di Figaro” of Mozart to the 
last encore the “G Bye” of Tosti, her listeners sat in rapt at- 
tention, disturbed only at the end of each of her twenty selections 
by the most unstinte and d of appreciation. 
—Salt Lake Herald. 


With brilliancy undimmed, with grace unmarred, with beauty and 
power of voice effective as ever in their appeal to mind and _ soul, 
Alice Nielsen came back to Salt Lake, and last night at the Taber- 
nacle reinforced her preeminence in the hearts of her former ad- 
mirers and added a host of new ones to the long list... . 

Twnty songs, representing as many composers and a half dozen 
different types of music, running the gamut. of human emotions in 
almost its entire range, this was the “Evening of Song,” to quote 
the words from her own program. , 

The supreme test of the artist is to be as great in the well known 
little’ songs as in the so-called my things, and, measured by 
this aaned, the soloist deserves all the lavish praise that has been 
showered upon her, for she never sacrificed pure artistry to strive 
after unique effects, always kept close, so to speak, to the ensemble 
and entered into the soul of the song with an illuminating per- 
sonality that went straight to the heart. . 

Miss Nielsen’s range of voice is unusually great. For purity and 
sheer beauty of tone she ranks with any soloist who has appeared 
here in a decade, while her lower register holds a vibrant richness 
reminiscent of a great contralto, and she exhibits a carrying power 
in sustained pianissimo that makes one thrill in wonder that amounts 


to awe. aeons 


Sue Harvard Not Without Honor in Home Town 


When Sue Harvard gave a recital in her home town, 
New Castle, Pa., last month, the whole town turned out 
en masse to hear her sing and to give her a rousing wel- 
come. According to the New Castle News, such a recep- 
tion as one might expect to be accorded royalty was that 
given Miss Harvard, and her performance was a revela- 
tion to even her warmest admirers. Space exigencies pre- 
vent printing in their entirety the complimentary press 
notices which the soprano received in the local papers, 
for each of them runs not less than sixteen inches in 
length, but the accompanying paragraphs are sufficient to 
show that New Castle, Pa., is very proud of Sue Harvard 
—and well it might be, for that city is not the only one 
which has been loud in its press praise of the singer: 

Her ularity was attested by the immense crowd which filled the 
ecdiadhele. Promptly at 8:30 Miss Harvard appeared, and her 
appearance was the signal for a storm of applause that lasted for 
some time. z ; 

She opened with a group of songs from the Italian, in which her 
delicate shading, simplicity of handling, perfect control of even 
the lightest tones were displayed. She possesses a pianissimo that is 
rarely surpassed in present day sopranos, her tones being smooth, 
deeply expressive and wonderfully rich... . The Welsh numbers 
elicited vociferous applause... .Grieg’s “A Fairy Vision” is a 
beautiful love song that requires wonderful depth of feeling for a 
roper rendition, and this feeling Miss Harvard supplied... . “A 
i. of the Bride” was sung unaccompanied. Difficult of rendition 
even with an accompaniment, it was rendered more so by the lack 
of accompaniment, and to have rendered this in the manner she did 
is indicative of her talent. é ; 

The last song in this part—‘Carnaval” of Fourdrain—gave Miss 
Harvard her opportunity for the climax for which she had prepared 
so well. Her voice filled the big auditorium and her modulation and 
shading, handled with perfect ease and control, at all times gave 
one the impression of reserve power that affords such joy in listen- 
ing to a famous singer. . pe 

The program was concluded with two negro spiritual songs, a 
ballad, “Think, Love, of Me” by Frank Gray, “Berry Brown” by 
Ward-Stephens (written for and dedicated to Sue Harvard), and 








“Homing” by Del Riego. In this we of her program as in the 
previous parts her intonation was clear, louded, an ple o 
tonal perfection. Her enunciation and phrasing were especially 
marked. . 


In every number on the program Miss Harvard delighted her 
auditors, Her work was of a very high order, but in addition to a 
voice of exceptional quality she projects a pleasing, compelling per- 
sonality as well.—New Castle News. 





It has been said that “a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country,” but this cannot be paraphrased to read: “A 
singer is not without honor save in her own country” in the case 
of Sue Harvard... . New Castle has been proud of Sue Harvard's 
career from the first, and attested its interest and pride last night 
in no uncertain degree, giving her a royal welcome... . f 

Miss Harvard was in splendid voice last night, and sang a varied 
program, sparing herself nothing in its selection. Technically, it 
was a most exacting selection, but the singer mounted over every 
difficulty in a masterly way. Her voice is as pure and true as 
a bell, her enunciation perfect and her art evidenced in her ability 
to enter into the spirit of the song wholeheartedly. Not alone that, 
but her personality is charming, and she sighs as if taking her 
audience individually into her confidence—New Castle Herald. 


A Boyd Wells Pupil Wins Approval 

Boyd Wells, the pianist, head of the piano department 
of that most flourishing of musical, institutions in the 
Northwest, the Cornish School of Mufic at Seattle, is one 
who believes in allowing the effectiveness of his teaching 
to be proved through the excellence of his pupils. A par- 
ticularly promising one, Marian Coryell, recently made her 
debut as a public performer, and the Seattle ost-Intelli- 
gencer of January 4 spoke highly of her ability: 


initial appearance of Marian Coryell before a Seattle audience 
sr with a warm welcome last evening at the Cornish Auditorium. 
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The program was one likely to test the accomplisments of the most 
capable pianist, for it included a Beethoven sonata group, a bit of 
par as mt Mendelssohn, and a eanietying amount of Chopin 
an er it t d the spont ppl 
to which it was entitled and the young musician responded with 
a number of equally pleasing encores. 

Miss Coryell possesses a fluent technic, a clean and flexible touch, 
a fine sense of rhythm and a richness of tone. She was particularly 
at her best in the Beetheven, Chopin and Brahms interpretations. 

It is gratifying to the many admirers of Boyd Wells to attribute 
to his teach e finished work of Miss Coryell. Few teachers, 
besides, have had the pleasure in seeing their pupils develop from 
the earliest steps of the piano to creative work and forceful self- 
expression, Miss Coryell began her serious study with Mr. Wells 
in Chicago, following him later to New York, where she had two 
years of finishing work. During this time she produced 4 number 
of songs that have been sung by well known vocalists on the con- 
cert stage, her “Contentment” being a special favorite. She has 
been a valuable addition to the Cornish School of Music since the 
first of September. 














Howell and Werrenrath Score in Lowell 
_ Dicie Howell and Reinald Werrenrath gave a sterlingly 
interesting performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’'s 
Departure” at the Strand Theater in Lowell, Mass., Janu- 
ary 20. According to the Lowell Sun: 

Miss Howell gave evidence of a voice of oat bea which she 
fully exemplified later when appearing alone... . Miss Howell 
brought a voice of beauty and power in her solo numbers, which 
included a French composition by Saint-Saéns, another by Weck- 
erlin and two English songs, “My Heart Is a Lute” by Bcssere 
Marum, and “Song of the Open” by La Forge. She, too, was heartily 
received. 

The same paper speaks of Mr. Werrenrath’s singing as 

follows: 
_ Mr. Werrenrath’s solo work was the high light of the presenta- 
tion... . brief_intermission was followed by a group of French 
songs, including Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive,” sung by Mr. Wer- 
renrath. A warmer greeting scarcely could have been his and he 
richly deserved it. he Choral Society never has placed a soloist 
before a Lowell audience who so instantly appeals to all. His rise 
has been rapid, yet thorough, and he never can come too often 
He humanizes his songs to a marked degree and sings them with 
all his heart. 

The Lowell Courier-Citizen covered the event in this 
manner : 

Dicie Howell's solos, largely narrative in style, were lightly and 
charmingly given... . For the principal solos of the cantata fall 
to the baritone... .A better choice than Mr. Werrenrath for the 
singer to express them could hardly have been made. As we have 
had occasion to say before, he thinks not alone of the music but 
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of the idea, poetic or dramatic, that it clothes. His diction is well 
nigh perfect and he suits tonal quality to the text in a manner that 
few singers excel. Singing thus expressively, he imparted to the 
words of “Hiawatha” a dignity and pathos that was wholly admir- 
able. After a brief intermission, Mr. Werrenrath and Miss Howell 
were heard in solo numbers, the former choosing for his first group 
three French songs. Notably beautiful in quality and in the way 
he visualized for the audience the poem of Mailarme was Ravei's 
“Saints.” Artistically conceived by poet and composer, it was as 
artistically expressed by the singer. Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” 
showed beauties of phrasing and tone and a voice which responds 
to every demand of the singer's will... .An ingenious setting of 
Drummond's French-Canadian dialect “The Wreck of the falie 
Plante” gave opportunity for a touch of the humor which he knows 
so well how to impart in word and tone. The group closed with a 
stirring patriotic “Hymn for America” composed by the singer's 
accompanist, Mr, Spier. The audience was not reticent at all about 
showing its pleasure in Mr. Werrenrath’s singing and recalled him 
after each group for added numbers, the chorus rising as a tribute 
to him after his final song on the program. . . . Miss frowelt in her 
solo numbers proved to have a soprano voice of fresh quality, 
smoothly developed and entirely devoid of harsh or guasesteal qua!- 
ities. She was able to sustain a high tone softly and pleasantly, as 
was evidenced in the Saint-Saéns “O Beaux Reves” —_ in Eleanore 
Marum’s “My Heart Is a Lute.” The little shepherd song of 
Weckerlin she gave with dainty simplicity and arch charm, while 
in La Forge’s “Song of the Open” she showed ample power to 
express something of a more passionate nature. She was warmly 
received and quite deservedly so. 


Florence Otis’ Voice Well Received on Tour 


Florence Otis, soprano, has been appearing in recital in 
various parts of the country with Florence Austin, violin- 
ist, and Josef Martin, pianist, and that she is being well 
received will be evidenced by a perusal of the accompany- 
ing paragraphs, taken at random from a quantity of press 
notices: 


_ Florence Otis possesses a voice of rare beauty and carrying qual 
ity. Her opening numbers made her at once a favorite.—Daily 
Journal, Flint, Mich. 

Florence Otis has a voice of widg range, whose tones through 
out the gamut seemed almost uniformly good, making possible the 
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rendition of a great variety of compositions... . Her whole pro- 
na. plenty enjoyable-—Enquirer and Evening News, Battle 
reck, ich, 





Florence Otis is new to local audiences and it is a great pleasure 
to write of her attainments. She seems to represent the ensemble 
that makes a fine singing artist, She has personal charm in abun- 
dance, lively i nation, an excellent, flexible soprano, coupled 
with all the graces of good art. She was dramatic in the “Air de 
Salome” (Massenet), and most happy and enjoyable in the florid 
“Moonlight-Starlight” (Gilberté). er work in this number places 
her in the ranks of the very best coloratura singers. The audience 
was quick to respond to her charm.—Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Miss Florence Otis was truly delightful. Added to her piquant, 
graceful sae the charm of her wonderfully sweet, clear 
voice, made the wide range of songs the most interesting part of 
the program. Miss Otis’ voice is beautifully trained, and she 
lends to all her songs perfect expression and true dramatic ability. 
—News, Mansfield, Ohio. 





Florence Otis is possessed of a good voice and charming per- 
sonality.—News-Bee, Toledo, Ohio, 





A distinctive feature of Florence Otis’ numbers was that with 
one or two exceptions all numbers were in English. Miss Otis is 
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Pp d of a wonderfully clear voice capable of the most difficult 
selections as well as the simpler ones. She sings with a buoyancy 
and freshness. Her interpretations are charming. “The Maids of 
Cadiz” by Bizet, in French, demonstrated her clear enunciation.— 
Press, Akron, Ohio. 





Florence Otis displayed a rich soprano voice bordering on the 
coloratura.—Beacon-Journal, Akron, Ohio. 





Florence Otis delighted her audience with her personal charm 
and really beautiful lyric soprano voice, which possesses a quality 


quite out of the ordinary, and her numbers were happily chosen. 
Chronicle, Muskegon, Mich. 





The final group struck a popular note, as she chose to sing 
“Smilin’ Through” by Penn, and “Reveries,” dedicated to her by the 
composer, Terry. Her rendition of “Life's Paradise,” Brown, left 
her hearers enthralled.—Telegram, Youngstown, Ohio. 





She has a pure, rich voice of wide range and finds her high notes 
with an ease that is a delight to her audience.-Review and Leader, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Highest Praise for Langenhan 


An echo of Christine Langenhan’s success in 
Stoughton, Wis., comes by way of the following article, 
which appeared in the Daily Courier Hub of Febru- 


ary 7: 

tt is quite possible that a very large part of the music-loving people 
of Stoughton are not aware that we had a distinguished visitor within 
our gates last evening—distinguished in the realm of song. Christine 
Langenhan, who gave the recital, was born to the purple in her pro- 
fession. She is of the elite, the “400,” not only by training, but by 
a large endowment of native gifts and musical talent. 

Miss Langenhan is an emotional, dramatic soprano, possessing a 
wide range of tone quality, uniformly good, true, rich, and pleasant 
to listen to. This artist has all of the qualifications which make a 
great singer, namely, soul, quality, marvelous technic, power of inter- 
pretation, rare enunciation, charming personality, ability to arrange 
an acceptable program, versatility of performance and generosity to- 
ward her audience. If there are any other qualifications not men- 
tioned she has these too, because her hearers were perfectly happy 
throughout the concert and eminently satisfied. 

Her program was a work of art which could only have been arrived 
at from much and close study of the varied calls of her audiences. 
She opened her program with a group of songs from Handel's com- 
positions. These were of a religi nature, blending beautifully the 
deep sentiments of the spiritual, and calling for a wide variety of 
interpretation. From this group of songs by the great master, she 
passed easily and smoothly to a suite = lle that might be called 
songs of sentiment. In this group, Miss Langenhan was as much at 
home as when singing the songs by Handel. These were followed by 
an aria from “Aida” by Verdi, and three French songs from the 
works of Massenet. This group was especially fine a was much 
appreciated, particularly the aria from “Aida.” As an encore, Miss 
Langenhan sang “My Little Gray Home in the West.” 

At this time in the program a number of songs written by Nor- 
wegian composers were amg 3 and made a decided hit. The audience 
manifested its appreciation by insisting on a couple of encores, We 
do not know what nationality this artist is, but she could not have 
done better were she of Norwegian birth. Her interpretation and 
pronunciation were perfection itself. ‘ 

Her last group was like the second, namely, songs of sentiment. 
and were beautifully done. Her closing number was an encore which 
she graciously gave in response to the insistent applause of her 
audience, 





Josie Pujol Booked for Southern Tour 


Walter Anderson has booked a Southern tour for 
Josie Pujol, which will include also three engagements 
in Cuba the latter part of May. This brilliant young 
violinist played in public at various functions even be- 
fore she was eight years of age, and at various times 
received highly complimentary press notices in the dai- 
lies. In 06, when Miss Pujol was about fourteen 
years old, the El Mondo (Havana) spoke of her as 
being very young but great in personality and virtuos- 
ity; her performance raising her to the level of the 
chosen. A more recent notice, that which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of October 3, 1919, said that she 
pases before an audience of thousands at Prospect 

ark and created a storm of applause by her brilliant 
renditions. Miss Pujol also delighted a tremendous 
audience when she played at one of the Ocean Grove 
concerts, near Asbury Park, N. J. Unider date of 
October 8, 1919, the violinist received the appended 
letter from Philip Berolzheimer, New York city cham- 
berlain: 

My Dear Miss Pujol: 

Mayor Hylan is very much interested in the city concerts at which 
you have appeared and I wish to thank you both in his name and in 
my own for your co-operation. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Puitip Berotzurimer, Chamberlain. 


Kaufmann Pupils Sing for Music Week 


Betty Burke and Esther Carlson, professional pupils of 
Minna Kaufmann, sang at the Grand Central Palace on 
Tuesday evening, February 3, the second day of the Music 
Week celebration. Both of these young artists appeared 
under the auspices of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Miss Burke's beautifully schooled colora- 
tura soprano was heard first in “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and later as encores she gave songs by American 
composers. Miss Carlson, who possesses a rich dramatic 
soprano voice, rendered a group of songs by native com- 
posers, including Alexander MacFayden, A. Walter Kramer 
and Thurlow Lieurance. The accompaniments were played 
by Ruth Emerson. The Misses Burke and Carlson have 


toured in concert this season, the latter’s most recent en- 
gagements having included concerts and recitals in New 
York State, and the former's — having been 
confined to towns in New England. ; 
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Breeskin, Elias: 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 2. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5. 
Keene, N. H., March 9. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 15. 
Byrd, Winifred: 
Utica, N. Y., March 2. 
Rochester, N, Y., March s. 
Richmond, Va., March 29. 
Norfolk, Va., March 31. 
Fischer, Adelaide: 
Pittsfield, Me., February 28. 
Oldtown, Me., March 1. 
Eastport, Me., March 3. 
Calais, Me., March 4. 
Houlton, Me., March 6. 
Millinocket, Me., March 8. 
Bangor, Me., March 9. 
Guilford, Me., March 10. 
Dover, Me., March 11. 
Hand, John: 
Blackfoot, Idaho, March 1. 
St. Anthony, Idaho, March 2. 
Butte, Mont., March 5. 
Bozeman, Mont., March 6, 
Helena, Mont., March 8. 
Logan, Utah, March 12. 
Provo, Utah, March 15, 
Harvard, Sue: 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 4. 
Faribault, Minn., March 8. 
Baltimore, Md., March 12, 
Hofmann, Josef: 
Scranton, Pa., March 16, 
Lada: 
Scranton, Pa., February 20. 
Land, Harold: 
Jersey City, N. J., February 20. 
Lennox, Elizabeth: 
Adrian, Mich., March 5. 
Flint, Mich., March 7. 
Benton Harbor, Mich., March 9. 
Coldwater, Mich., March 11, 
Chicago, Ill., March 13. 
Oil City, Pa., March 15. 
Letz Quartet: 
St. Louis, Mo., February 28. 
Baltimore, Md., March 5. 
Hollins, Va., March 6. 
Middletown, N. Y., March 23. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 26. 
Washington, D. C., February 20. 
Washington, D. C., March 12. 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 15. 
Toronto, Can., March 18. 
Ottawa, Can., March 109. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 22. 
Detroit, Mich., March 25-7. 
Erie, Pa., March 28, 
Meldrum, John: 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 28. 
Morgana, Nina: 
anton, Ohio, March 3 and 4. 
Youngstown, Ohio, March 25. 
Scranton, Pa., April 5. 
Batavia, N. Y., April 7. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., April 9. 
Erie, Pa., April 12. 
Proctor, Warren: 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 8. 
Roberts, Emma: 
Washington, D. C., March 12. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, March 17. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 109. 
Henderson, Ky., March 22. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 26, 27. 
Tetrazzini, Luisa: 
Detroit, Mich., February 26. 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 8. 
Scranton, Pa., March 22. 
Thibaud, Jacques: 
Lawrence, Kan., February 26. 
Wylie, William: 
Cadiz, Ohio, February 26. 
Jewett, Ohio, March 2. 
Adena, Ohio, March 4. 
Zarad, Francesca: 
Petaluma, Cal., February 26. 
San Francisco, Cal., February 29. 
Stockton, Cal., March 2. 
Sacramento, Cal., March 4. 
Zoellner String Quartet: 
State College, Pa., February 28. 


Samuel Ljungkvist’s Activities 

Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, formerly a member 
of the Stockholm Opera Company, appeared as soloist at 
a concert at Jamestown, N. Y., on February 25. Follow- 
ing this appearance, he started on a Western concert tour, 
being booked to sing in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
several other cities in the Middle West, and then return- 
ing to New York the end of March to fill several engage- 
ments in the metropolis. 

In May, Mr. Ljungkvist again leaves New York for a 
concert tour which will take him to the Pacific Coast, 
where many engafements have already been booked fox 
him. 





Helen Moller Dancers Repeat Program 
On Sunday evening, February 8, the Helen Moller 
Dancers repeated, by request, the program they gave on 
the evening of January 16. 
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Music or Itaty at Brick Cuurcu. 


Bossi’s “Etude Symphonique” was the outstanding bi 
number of Dr. Dickinson’s noon recital of an 7. 
which included “Music of Italy.” __ This is a splendid concert 
number, and displayed Dr. Dickinson’s pedal and manual 
technic splendidly. A little “Danza degli Angeli,” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, was a contrasting and charming number, 
recollected from a program of last year. A “Preludio,” 
by Corelli, sounded for all the world like Bach, The use 
of a four foot flute in a madrigale by Simonetti made this 
piece very graceful and pretty. 

William Gustafson has a genuine bass voice and sang 
an old air by Righini and Verdi’s “Confutatis” with 
excellent voice and spirit. 

At the noon recital of February 20 French music was 
performed, ? 


Dickinson on “CHANcING MusIcAL TAstE.” 


Nine numbers made up Dr. Dickinson’s third historical 
organ recital at the Union Theological Seminary February 
17, the subject of the day being “Changing Musical Taste,” 
with the subcaption, “The Composer and his Age.” 

Dr. Dickinson covered the period from 1567 to 1918. 
In his illustrated lecture he showed the course of musical 
progress beginning nearly four hundred years ago up to 
the present. On the program was music by Monteverde, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, Franck, Debussy and 
Williams. The Chopin study in C sharp minor, known 
also as a cello piece, makes an unusually effective organ 
number, Franck’s “Piece Heroique,” although written 
fifty years ago; sounds as modern as Debussy. The 
Russian Symphony string quartet played numbers by 
Haydn and Debussy, both of which found their admirers. 
A sang, “On Wenlock Edge,” by Vaughan Williams, for 
tenor solo with accompaniment of strings and piano, 
showed that Grant Kimbell has a tenor voice of resonance 
and expression. The music itself belongs to extremists, 
and cannot be praised following a single hearing. The 
overture to “Tannhauser,” played within the composer’s 
set limit of twelve minutes, concluded the program 
brilliantly, 

RANDEGGER OpeRA HEARING. 


“The Promise of Medea,” a manuscript one-act opera 
by Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, was given a first hearing in 
concert form at the Anderson Studios, February 17. Mrs. 
Randegger, the author of the libretto, read the story and 
explained the porpene of each scene. This music is on an 
undoubted high plane, a worthy candidate for performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Understanding the 
possibility of voices, skillful in composition, Mr. Randegger 
is to be complimented on his high attainment in this work. 
Associated in the performance were the following artists: 
Estelle Louise Vernet, soprano; Florence Balmanno, con- 
tralto; Leo de Hierapolis, baritone; Geneva Wilson, 
dancer, and Josephine Fry, organist, with the composer 
at the piano. All these put their best endeavor in their 
efforts, resulting in a very creditable performance, 

Preceding this presentation Mr. Randegger played his 
own minuet, and “Souls of Heroes,” piano pieces, with 
plentiful technic and expression. In the audience were 
some well known music and social lights. 

Maryon MaArtiIn’s ENGAGEMENTS AND PUPILS. 

Maryon Martin’s engagement to sing at Warrentown, 
Va., has been postponed on account of the epidemic there. 

One of her students, Georgie Walton, who lives at 
Burkville, Va. is to give a recital there February 27, 
assisted by Mr. Ellett, a New York cellist. She has a 
splendid full soprano voice which shows much promise. 

A number of students come to Miss Martin from the 
many small towns nearby, which makes Lynchburg quite 
‘a professional center. 

Tuurspy Reception. 

Emma Thursby’s third Friday afternoon musical recep- 
tion took place February 13, the guests of honor being 
Lady Scott-Gatty (who sailed on the Adriatic the next day 
for her home in England) and her sister, Sydney Dyke. 
They are nieces of the late Lord Sandwich. Charlotte 
Herbine Mock was also a guest. All were greatly pleased 
and entertained by the superb playing of the Bohemian 
violinist, Mr. Lusk, accompanied by Mme. Vojecek. 
Samuel Shenkman gave several selections on the piano. 
Several artists ‘phoned their inability to attend owing to 
the traffic conditions. February 20 was devoted to Henry 
Hadley and his wife, who offered to give an afternoon 
of his music. February 21 Ina Thursby gave a dinner of 
twelve covers in honor of her sister, Emma Thursby, it 
being her birthday. 

E, K, Parrerson’s STupio MUSICALE, 

Miss Patterson’s studio musicale, February 14, was very 
successful. The songs were all new and sung in French. 

Estelle Leask sang six songs, giving a talk before each 
one, making them very interesting and instructive. She 
is an artist pupil of Miss Patterson, a fine example of the 
Patterson voice placement, and sings with great under- 
standing of the text. 

Grasse Gives A RECITAL ON VIOLIN AND ORGAN, 

Edwin Grasse will give a combined violin and organ 
recital at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, March 17. On this 
occasion he will play his new sonata in E minor, op. 40. 
for the first time. It is built on a Gregorian theme, and 
is in three movements, namely, prelude solenelle, andante 
and toccata. He will also play two of his organ tran- 
scriptions, viz. a Mozart minuet and Grieg’s “Last 
Spring.” : 

The H. W. Gray Company will soon publish Grasse’s 
organ transcription of Liszt's “Les Preludes.” He is now 
arranging Schumann’s D minor symphony for the organ. 
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All of this shows the musical activity of Mr. Grasse, who 
is certainly a worker. 


Two Eppys at Hicu ScHoot. 
: Madeline Eddy and her sister, Marie Eddy, have classes 
in violin and cello playing at Evander Childs High School 
every Tuesday afternoon. These classes are small, but 
the pupils are interested and doing good work. Joseph 
Donnelly, supervisor of music, has heard and approves 
their work thoroughly. 
CAPOuILLIEz In “ELIJAH.” 

At Broadway Tabernacle, February 8, F. Reed Capouil- 
lez, bass of the choir, sang the solos of a portion of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah.” He has the voice and 
ability to make “It is Enough” a splendid number. 

On the morning of the same day he — the bass solo 
in Martin’s anthem, “Ho! Every One that Thirsteth.’ 
Associated with him as soloists in this choir are Reba 
Cornett Emory and Margaret Keyes. 

“Corertr TERPSICHORE.” 

A “Coterie Terpsichore,” at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, February 14 had on it five musical numbers per- 
formed by the following young artists: Rose Rabbach, 
Anna Kuller, Sadie Tolces, Sara Turits and Bernard 
Freedman, 

Amy GRrANt’s Opera Course. 

Amy Grant’s Opera Course, continues at the Hotel Plaza, 
on Tuesday afternoons and evenings. February 17 “Parsi- 
tal” was given, Miss Grant reading the work, and Roger 
Deming illustrating it at the piano. 


HoecGspro-CHRISTENSEN IN THE SOUTH. 

Inga Hoegsbro-Christensen is spending a few months 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., for the benefit of her little son’s 
health. She plans to giwe concerts in Tampa, Miami and 
elsewhere, and wishes to get in touch with the musical 
persons of Florida. She made considerable reputation 
here as interpreter of works by Scandinavian composers. 
Sinding, Backer-Gréndah! and Safonoff have all coached 
her in their music, 


Graveure to Give Second Recital 


The second New York recital of Louis Graveure, the 
baritone, takes place in Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, 
February 28. His opening numbers will consist of a 
request group of five songs by Moussorgsky, and the 
second group comprises four Belgian songs by Lodewijk 
Mortelmans, one of the best known composers in Europe. 
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This will be the first time these songs have been presented 
in this country. Four French songs will follow, and the 
fourth group will consist of six old English poems, some 
dating from 1555, set to music by Bryceson Treharne. 
The last group consists of four songs by American com- 
posers, Alice Barnett, Ward Stephens, Fay Foster and 
Bainbridge Crist. 


Institute of Applied Music Recital 


Eight pianists, three singers and a violinist, pupils at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S, Chit- 
tenden, dean, collaborated in the February 3 recital at 
New York headquarters. Stephen Slossar (Sherman 
pupil) played Schumann and Scott pieces with big tone 
and fine rhythm. Grace Cottrell (Chittenden pupil) fol- 
lowed with a poetic performance of MacDowell’s “Scotch 
Poem.” Elsie Duffield (Klibansky pupil) is a finished 
young vocalist, showing this in songs by Moore and Pierce. 
Sarah Barringer (Chittenden pupil) and Newman D. 
Winkler (Sherman pupil) played works by Mendelssohn, 
Scarlatti and MacDowell. Anthony Sant Ambrojio, vio- 
honist (Raudenbush pupil), showed promise in his playing 
of Accolay’s A minor concerto. Helen Westfall’s (Chit- 
tenden pupil) poise and lovely tone were admired in her 
playing of MacDowell’s revery and “Bluette.” Grace 
McManus (Lanham pupil) has excellent diction and sense 
of proportion, clearly evident in songs by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Bemberg. Edna Osler (Wood pupil) played 
Moszkowski’s scherzo waltz with much dash, and Edith 
Roberts (Hodgson pupil) played delightfully Schumann's 
“At Evening,” and Scott’s “Negro Dance” with decision 
of style. Cora Cook (Klibansky pupil) has a rich con- 
tralto voice, displayed in songs by La Forge, Debussy and 
Godard. Dorothy Wilder (Chittenden pupil) is evidently 
a girl of great promise, her playing of excerpts from Bach, 
Paderewski and Rachmaninoff showing good contrasts 
The usual large audience, thoroughly attentive and in- 
terested, which attends all the affairs at the Institute lis 
tened and applauded discriminatingly. 


Aschenfelder Pupils Well Received 


Grace Strasburger, soprano, and Irving Harris, tenor, 
appeared in concert at St. Johns Auditorium in Jersey City, 
on the evening of February 18. Both artists, who are 
pupils of Louis Aschenfelder, were well received. They 
were ably assisted by Jane Horowitz, violinist, and Arthur 
Keegan, pianist. 














—— 


THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 

November 7 December 5 anuary 9 February 6 
November a1 December 19 anuary 23 February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


BRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
RANA CASE JOSE MARDONES 


EMMY DESTINN ISOLDE M 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
MISCHA ELMAN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
A GALLI-CURCI JAMES STANLEY 

Y GARDEN TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL STORR 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA HEMPEL A VAN GORDON 


WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 
tax. 
re KNABE PIANO USED 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 





THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o’clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
December 26 anuary 30 
January 16 ebruary 13 


February 27 


November 28 
March 1a 


December 12 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
L ELL 


IDELLE PATTERSON 
CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
TITTA RUFF 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ROSITA RENARD 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
JAMES STANLEY 
LIONEL STORR 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 
MARY WARFEL 
WILKINSON 











Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, plus 
10 war tax. . 
rice per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 


10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
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EUGENE YSAYE 





The CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


North in October, East in November and 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building - 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











HEINRIGH MEY 





Basso Cantante 


Oratorio and Concert 


“The Bel Canto Singer’’ 


Management: 
FLECK BROTHERS 
1425 Broadwey 
New York City 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIQL E OF SINGING 


Ww. Z, A Anne {intose a 
7 rect Peycho' 
HENRI Volcs, pep. G ood 


in . G. Seri 
woudl Studios 80 West 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


atbrine MURDOCH 


as American Soprano 
Concert Recital 
Address: 2465 Broadway, New York Tel. Riverside 4848 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Jirector Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Vetoes 
University, - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 


4 shad 











Tel. Schuyler 10099 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Belore the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
ranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 





CAPO | 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 


JOHN MCCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1919-20 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLESIL. WAGNER 

gis Fifth’ Ana CPeonal Lite Bide) New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 




















OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 

















Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This departmen hich has been in successful operation 
for the peerytnnge * continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcar 

Walled to depence information on all musical 

the department of value. 


Rpt ee 





will merely facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 


437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















MUSICAL COURIER 





(Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anon us letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
aot the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swer.. 


THE MANAGERIAL PROFESSION, 


“Will you kindly advise me through your valued column— 
the Information Bureau—what are the ‘fundamentals’ of the 
managerial profession? Is there an office training for such? 
Or is there a manager who would take a musicianly young 
woman, an experienced teacher of piano, into the office to learn 
details of the work? In return the’a plicant would give either 
secretarial or any service that one of aforesaid experience and 
training could render. Excellent testimonials could be giver.” 
The “fundamentals” of the managerial profession may be said 

to vary, and as a general statement it may also be said that it 
was through the training of other business that the role of man- 
ager was taken up. Two of the successful New York managers were 
formerly connected with the Musicat Courier. In this way they 
made large acquaintance in musical circles, were often asked to 
manage a concert or a small tour, or to give advice, until they 
found the business of attending to managing artists was taking all 
their time and decided to become managers. Another manager 
equally successful graduated into managership from a piano ware- 
room; still another, an excellent man of business, was importuned 
by friends to take up the busi o ging artists, and so 
on. Few if any of those well known today started in business as 
managers, but hove become managers through circumstances. 

Of course experience in a manager's office would give a knowledge 
of details, and it may chance that some manager would be only 
too glad to have assistance in the office. A good memory is one 
of the things required. Why not write to some of the best known 
of the managers, suggesting your plan of exchanging services? 


Wuart To REAp, 


“I am having my voice cultivated, studying with one of the 
best teachers here, but realize the necessity of a literary knowl- 
edge of music and classics. I feel sure that you can give me 
the key as to whete to begin and what to read and study. 
Your advice on this matter will be very much appreciated.” 
There is so much to read that it is difficult to know exactly 

where to commence. Books that might be of assistance to you are 
W. J. Henderson's “What Is Good Music,” Doctor Guilmette’s 
“Vocal Physiology,” Hannah Smith’s “Founders of Music” and 
Henry T. Finck’s “Success@in Music.” Lives of noted composers 
are valuable, giving much contemporaneous history as they do. Your 
teacher ought to be able to suggest books suited to your work 


How Oty Was He? 
“Will you kindly let me know how old Eugene Ysaye was 
when he made his debut?” 

Ysaye made his debut in 1864 when only six years of age. He 
began to study at the age of five with his father, then at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory under M. Dupuis and Rodolphe Massart, where 
in 1867 he took the second prize. Through Vieuxtemps, who heard 
him in Antwerp in 1876, he obtained state aid for further study 
with Massart at the Paris Conservatory. His first public appearance 
of importance appears to have been in the concert with Pauline 
Lucca at Cologne in 1879, and in the following year he was con- 
certmaster of Bille’s orchestra in Berlin. 


Gauui-Curcr’s CADENZA. 


“I notice many of the opera singers seem to take liberties 
with the music. I am referring mostly to records like ‘Una 
voce poco fa’ and ‘Caro Nome’ by Galli-Curci. I am using the 
Pittman edition and wonder if there are others that give all 
the curls and frills. How is a student going to use such pieces 
as an example? Are such artists given special copies in order 
to better display their skill or ability to trill and add difficult 
passages to suit their taste and requirements? Why are we 
teaching ouf pupils to adhere strictly to the notes as written 
by the master?” 

When you hear such an artist as Galli-Curci sing any well known 
aria, the cadenza may be one of three things: (1) The original 
cadenza as written by the composer; (2) a variation of that cadenza 
first sung by some famous prima donna of the past (this variation 
may have been made with the knowledge and consent of the composer 
or without it, it may have been devised by the artist herself to show 
off some peculiarity of her voice to special advantage, or, as it most 
likely, it may have been composed at her request by some con- 
ductor); (3) a new cadenza or a new variation of an old one, made 
by or for the artist to whom you are listening. 

The older composers often wrote comparatively simple cadenzas 
well within the ability of any artist who might attempt the part, and 
expected when they did so that artists with greater ability would 
devise more complicated ones for their own use. Select the one 
that pleases or suits you t and use that. Talking machine records 
< various artists will enable you to study the cadenzas used by 
them. 





Waat Is Reguirep? 


“In reading the Information Bureau in a recent number of 
the Musicat Courter I was much interested in the article about 
‘Hearings at the Metropolitan,’ and to continue same would 
like to fear or ask just what is required of a singer providing 
she has the voice to get into the opera company ; I mean as far 
as education, languages, opera experience, etc. 

An aspirant for the operatic stage cannot succeed with only 
“minimum” requirements. Years of study, knowledge of languages, 
a repertory of operas, in addition to a voice are necessary in an 
case, and it can be said that there is no limit to the “maximum” 
requirements. All that you can learn before attempting an audi- 
tion before Mr. Gatti-Casazza, or any other impresario, will not be 


too’ much. 
Oscar SAENGER RECorRps, 


“T notice listed in the Victor cata! a course of singing 
by Oscar Saenger. I would like to know if the course has 
proven. successful and would a student gain much by such a 

course?” 

The Information understands that Mr. Saenger’s course has 
proven successful in many cases, its success very naturally 
depends upon its intelligent application. 


Witt1am Wave HINsHAw, 


“Can you tell me when William Wade Hinshaw was born? 
One writer says one date, one dictionary another. What author- 
ity should we follow?” 

is a variety of opinion about Mr. Hinshaw's 
date of birth. rom November 3, 1867, to November 1, 1873, is 
quite a space of time. In order to get reliable information, Mr. Hin- 
shaw was called up on the telephone and he answered that, although 
he is quite sure he must have he cannot recollect 


There certainl 


de 4 ~ it eres b vege | who aa a Mr. begs oe i ~ agree 
t "s date of 1873; in one may judge from 
wi er’s 73 might => 


youthful appearance, his arrival in the world 
than t. 


even more recent date 
ErLaAncer’s “La Sorciere,” 

“Can you inform me whether ‘La Sorciere,’ opera by Camille 
Erlanger, was played at all during last winter's season of - 
opera in am that is, the winter of 1918-1919? 80, 
where can I find criticisms of the production? 

There was no performance of Erlanger’s “La Sorciere” last season 


February 26, 1920 


in Chicago, nor, so far as can be ascertained, has it ever been played 


in this country. 
Music Festivats, 


“Will you kindly inform me whether the most important music 
festivals take place in the spring or autumn?” 

_ One positive statement can be made about music festivals, and that 
is that the greatest number of the festivals take place in the spring. 
From February 6, when the festival at Denton, Tex., occurs, there is 
almost an unbroke n daily record of festivals up to July 5. The 
month of May is “full up.” The Information Bureau considers all 
these festivals of importance in the music life of the country, and 
the large increase in their number the past few years is evidence of 
how music is entering into the life of the people. In the autumn 
the first festival is that which takes places at Worcester, Mass., and 
is the oldest of them all. Then comes the one in Maine, a younger 
brother, but very Sourishing. From a rather incomplete list it » 
shown that there were over forty large festivals given in 1918. One 
of the newest, added to the list only a couple of years ago, is the 
one at Lockport, Y., which has at once taken a leading place. 
With thirty-eight or forty musical meetings in the spring and early 
summer it can certainly be said that the spring is, quantitatively at 
least, the most important season, 


Dates or Birto ANp DEATH. 


_““(1) You will notice from the endorsed programs that I am 
giving the dates of births and deaths of composers, as far as 
possible. For the midwinter cogcert I have two unknown names, 
or names not given in any dictionary I have. Can you tell me 
when and where J. A. Jeffrey was Lomt For a long time he 
was a teacher in the New England Conservatory, Boston. 

“(2) The other name is Cantor. Can you tell me anything 
about him? He is the composer of a song, ‘Oh, Fair, O Sweet 
and Holy.’” 

_(1) J. Albert Jeffrey was born in Plymouth, England (date not 
given). He studied organ and piano playing with the organist of 
a local cathedral, Later he entered the conservatory in Leipzig, 
where he studied for nour four years with Reinecke, Jad hn, 
Richter and Wenzel. At the end of his second year at the con- 
servatory he was awarded the annual pom for pianoforte playing. 
He made two concert tours through the principal cities ~g orth 
and South Germany with Péscha Leutner, prima donna of the 
Lei 7 Opera House. He afterward studied composition in Paris 
wit erdinand Prager, an intimate friend of Richard Wagner. 
Upon the death of Ferdinand Wenzel he was offered a position as 
pianoforte teacher at the eg | Conservatory, but decided to settle 
in Albany, N. Y., as director of the music department of St. Agnes 
School and organist of All Saints’ Cathedral. He wrote, for the 
Albany bicentennial celebration, the music of the famous hymna, 
“Ancient Days,” the words by Bishop William Croswell Doane. 
He received the degree of doctor of music from St. Stephen's 
College, New York. ter he went to Boston to become a member 
of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music, which 
position he hoids at the present time. 

(2) The name of Cantor does not appear in any music book of 
reference. Was his first name Otto? The impression is that he 
lived in England and may live there up to the present time, but 
he is not mentioned in the English Who's Who. ¢ wrote a num- 
ber of popular English ballads. 

Your putting the dates of birth and death of each composer on 
rams is certainly a good scheme. Explanatory notes of any 

ind on a program are never out of place and are always accept- 
able to audiences that are genuinely interested. 


Necro Forx Songs. 


“I am a subscriber to your wonderful magazine and am 
taking advantage of your generous offer to fyrnish information. 
I am to give a paper and recital before our Wednesday Art 
Club on ‘Negro Folksongs’ in March and am very anxious to 
learn what can concerning the old spirituals, their origin, 
etc. I cannot get in direct touch with any musical library, 
so am asking you to inform me as to where I can find the 
material that I am looking for. I have the article which Oscar 
Seagle wrote in the Musicat Courier of May 24, 1917, on 
‘Negro Spirituals,’ but any items you can add, or suggestions 
you can make, I assure you will be more than welcome to me.” 
This question of “negro folksongs” and “spirituals” was brought 

to the attention of the Information Department nearly two years 
ago when a visit was made to G. Ricordi & Co., of this city, the 
ublishers of the negro spirituals collected and arranged by 
urleigh. ogg rom information received at that time, it can 
be said: “The plantation songs known as ‘spirituals’ are the spon- 
taneous outbursts of intense religious fervor and had their origin 
chiefly in camp meetings, revivals and other religious exercises. 
They were never ‘composed,’ but sprang into life ready made. They 
are practically the only music in America which meets the scientific 
definition of ‘folksong.’ These songs should not be sun 
attempt to make them funny, but with deep spiritual 
with the rhythms so dear to the negro in their songs.” 


Puccini? 


“Please ask your Bureau of Information to let me know 
whether Puccini, the opera composer, is dead and when he 
assed away. It seems to me he died about the same time that 
Massenet Am I correct?” 


_ You are not correct in ene, oe Puccini died about the same 
time as Massenet, for Massenet died in 1912, while Puccini is still 
very much alive and busy with operatic work. . 


100 West 1icth SL, (Cathedral Perlavey). Neve Y E 
Phone: 613 Academy easton 


; AU S I I nl 
Concert—Recital 
Personal Representative: R. Bohm, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
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and recommended by Winifred Byrd, Levitski, Heifets, Thibaud 
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FINNEY FINGER STRETCHER CO., 3231-3 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO ILL. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 
Vannini Method « of Singing 


Studio: The Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway, (70th St.,) New York 
Phone 6441 Columbus 
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Lore 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


For Concert and Recital 
Dates apply now 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 


























February 26, 1920 


ANN ARBOR PROVIDED WITH 
NUMEROUS SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Choral Union Presents Stracciari and Levitzki in Re- 
citals—Artists Gain New Laurels—Faculty Mem- 
bers Heard in Three Concert Events—Advanced 
School of Music Students Heard 

Ann Arbor, Mich., January 28, 1920.—Ann Arbor has 
been almost surfeited with good music since the quietude 
of the holiday vacation, when practically the entire student 
population of the University City was scattered throughout 
the entire country.- Upon its return, however, an abundance 
of excellent music has been provided in the several series 
of concerts conducted by the University School of Music. 

In the Choral Union Series two renowned artists have 
appeared, Riccardo Stracciari, the distinguished operatic 
taritone, and Mischa Levitzki, the young pianist, whose 
brilliant career has established him as one of the foremost 
performers in his chosen field. 

.Mr. Stracciari appeared in recital on January 15 and 
provided an exceptionally interesting program of songs 
and arias. After each number he was roundly acclaimed 
and obliged to return to the stage repeatedly to add many 
unannounced numbers to his formal program.. The climax 
of the evening’s entertainment was reached in ‘his final 
number, the “Largo al factotum,” from Rossini’s “Barbiere 
di Siviglia.’ The dramatic fervor with which he sang this 
number was quite in contrast to the calm and stately man- 
ner in which he handled the more strictly recital portion 
of his program. Isaac Van Grove, the distinguished ac- 
companist, contributed a great deal to Mr. Stracciari’s 
tremendously successful appearance. 

Levitzk1 GIVEN OVATION, 

On January 23 Mischa Levitzki, like Stracciari, made his 
Ann Arbor debut and was given an ovation. He chose a 
well built program of numbers by Bach-Tausig, Gluck- 
Sgambati, Beethoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein, 
Stojowski and Liszt. His performance throughout was so 
satisfying that it would be difficult to state in which num- 
bers his talents were predominant. He exhibited artistry 
of the most desirable sort and not only justified the splen- 
did reputation which had preceded him, but at the close of 
his program, from the ovation which was accorded him, 
it was evident he had given to his hearers an exhibition 
even greater than they had anticipated. Although he was 
generous with his encores during the evening, prolonged 
applause after his final number compelled him to con- 
tribute two additional numbers, and even then the people 
were loath to leave the hall. 

Facutty Members HeArp IN Concert SERIEs. 

Three concerts have also been given during this period 
in the Faculty Concert Series, on January 18, 25, and 
February 1, respectively. In the first of these the Univer- 
sity Symphony Orchestra of fifty players, under the baton 
of Samuel P. Lockwood, offered in the first half of the 
program selections by MacDowell-Jungnickel, Smetana 
and Vivaldi, which were admirably performed. In the 
second part, Albert Lockwood appeared as soloist, offering 
Henselt’s piano concerto, op. 16, F minor, in which he 
scored a great success. The second concert in this series 
was provided by Nora Crane Hunt, contralto; Anthony J. 
Whitmire, violinist, and Harry Stevens, pianist, and at the 





Earl Vincent Moore, or- 

ganist, and Riccardo 

Stracciari, baritone, at 

Ann Arbor, Mich, Janu- 
ary 15, 1920. 


AN AFTER-DINNER 
PARTY. AT ANN 
ARBOR, MICH. 


(Left to right) Charles 
A. Sink, business mana- 
ger; William Wheeler, 
tenor; Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist; Dr. Albert A. 
Stanley, director; Wil- 
fred Wilson, band direc- 
tor; Albert Lockwood, 
pianist; Russell Carter, 
public school music, and 
Daniel Mayer, impresario. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


third concert James Hamilton, tenor, and Earl V. Moore, 
crganist, appeared. Piano accompaniments for the three 
concerts were played by Dorothy Wines and Mrs. George 
B. Rhead. 

ApvANcep STUDENTS’ RECITALS PLEASE. 

A third group of concerts has been given by advanced 
students of the University School of Music, who have 
appeared in recitals which have attracted large audiences 
ot music lovers from the community. The following young 
musicians have been heard: Bertrand Bronson, Ralph 
Sarager, Lucy Clark, Katherine Strong, Hugh Altvater, 
Lucy Alber, Leonard Falcone, John Adams, Marion Bath, 
Howard Rufus, Robert McCandless, Johanna Klaphaak, 
Margaret Strauss, Doris Howe, Neva Nelson, Richmond 
Gardner, Constance Ohlinger, Dorothy Haymaker, Anna 
L. Broeme and Catherine Coburn, 

May Festiva, Attractions ANNOUNCED. 

Dr. Albert A. Stanley, director of the University School 
of Music, has made the following announcements regard- 
ing the twenty-seventh annual May festival, which will be 
held in Hill Auditorium, May 19, 20, 21 and 22. The 
programs will be as follows: Wednesday evening, May 109, 
Titta Ruffo, baritone, and the Chicago ymphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. Thursday evening, 
May 20—‘Requiem” (Verdi), Leonora Sparkes, soprano; 
Carolina Lazzar:, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor; Leor: 
Rothier, bass; the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and the 
University Choral Union, Albert A. Stanley, conductor. 
Friday afternoon, May 21—Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist; 
James Hamilton, tenor, and chorus of school children, 
Russell Carter, conductor, Friday evening, May 21— 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. Saturday 
afternoon, May 22—symphony program, Joseph Lhevinne, 
pianist and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor. Saturday evening, May 22—“Damnation 
of Faust’ (Berlioz), Myrna Sharlow, (Marguerita), 
Edward Johnson (Faust), Renato Zanelli (Mephisto), 
Robert R. Dieterle (Brander), the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and the University Choral Union, Albert A. 
Stanley, conductor, 

Dr. Stanley is very optimistic over the excellent progress 
which the Choral Union has been making in rehearsals. 
Owing to the abundance of excellent voices, which have 
applied for membership in the chorus in contrast to the 
lean years during the war when the male choirs in particu- 
lar were depleted, a higher standard of admission has been 
set and greater regularity in attendance required. For 
these reasons it is anticipated that the festival choral 
offerings will eclipse even the splendid performances which 
Dr. Stanley has presented in the past. 

It is interesting to note that the festival idea in Ann 
Arbor was originated by Dr. Stanley twenty-seven years 
ago, and that during all these years he has been the guid- 
ing hand. Also that but two orchestras have appeared at 
the festivals—the Boston Festival Orchestra, under Emil 
Mollenhauer, having participated up to and including the 
festival of 1904, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock, since that time. The repertory 
of works performed includes practically all of the great 
choral offerings adaptable to the concert platform, some 
receiving their first American performance, and others 
having been given several times. The list of artists who 
have appeared includes the names of a great majority of 
the leading stars who have been available. ay f 





Frieda Hempel Touring the South 


Before a packed house, that very popular prima donna, 
Frieda Hempel, opened her two months’ southern tour on 
February 11 in Jacksonville, Fla., as one of the attractions 
in the Famous Artists’ Series. Needless to say Miss 
Hempel presented an interesting program and was given 
a rousing reception on the part of the audience. On 
February 14, at the fourth annual Orlando festival she was 
secured to give an entire program, and that she did it to 
the satisfaction of all who attended the concert was amply 
proven by the sincere and hearty applause which followed 
each of her numbers. 


Rosa Simon Gives Second New York Recital 


Rosa Simon scored such a success at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall the early part of the season that she will 
appear in that hall again this afternoon, February 26. 
Miss Simon is a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, an assistant 
to Harold Bauer. She has also coached with the famous 
pianist. 


Two Niessen-Stone Pupils Use “Values” 


Mme. Niessen-Stone seems to endorse Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s “Values,” for at two recent pupils’ recitals it 
was programmed. On the afternoon of February 4, Frieda 
Rochen sang it effectively, and in the evening Meta Glick 
rendered it. 

















“Yes, It's a Stemway 


SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwill never 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
Iam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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MAX LIEBLING *322: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7998. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 





MARTINELLI. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fall River, Mass., February 3, 1920.—A concert of 
more than the usual interest was given at the home of 
Lillian Ashworth in this city recently, when the Rev. 
Charles F, Dunn was the giver of the program. It was a 
historical recital, having the development of program 
music as its central thought. Father Dunn is an accom- 
plished pianist. Not only was his lecture interesting in the 
extreme, but his piano playing was a source of great en- 
joyment to the audience. 4 

Sunday, February 1, brought the second of the big con- 
certs of the Woman's Club to notice. The program was 
furnished by Mary Jordan, contralto, and_an ensemble of 
twelve men from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Miss 
Jordan was in fine voice and gave a program of solos with 
the ensemble, which was received with every sign of ap- 
proval by an audience that filled practically yee seat of 
the Empire Theater’s capacity of 2,000 people. The third 
concert of the season of the Woman’s Club will be given 
in March by Anna Case. 

Galesburg, Ill, February 1, 1920.—The Galesburg 
Musicians’ Club held its first meeting of the current sea- 
son at the Maud Alma Main School, with Mrs. Pierce, 
president, in the chair. A most interesting paper on 
“American Music Prior to the Civil War” was given by 
Gail Hamilton Ridgway. A program illustrating the paper 
followed, those participating being Mrs. Hinchliff, Mr. 
Hinchliff, Miss Ridgway, William Bentley, Mr. Arnold, 
Miss Mulford and Miss Williamson. 

The Knox Conservatory of Music presented the follow- 
ing in a series of recitals: The Chicago String Quartet, 
Ernest Davis and Harold Henry. | 

Galli-Curci, Heifetz and the Sistine Quartet have been 
heard here under the local management of Anna Groff- 
Bryant, of Lombard College. Mrs. Bryant has launched a 
new All-American course, called the Galesburg Musical 
and Allied Art Series, which the Tollefsen Trio opened on 
January 15. The second number, a joint recital by Mar- 
gery Maxwell, of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Lyell Barber, a Chicago pianist, was given January 26, at 
the Methodist Church. That afternoon Miss Maxwell, Mr. 
Barber and Mack Evans, organist, gave an interesting 
recital to a large audience of school children, __ 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, visiting director of the piano de- 
partment of the Lombard School of Three Arts, gave a 
lecture recital at the college chapel December 3. f 

The Musicians’ Club held a very enjoyable meeting at 
the Hinchliff Studio on January 20. 

Galveston, Tex., January 29, 1920.—Paul Althouse 
was presented in an interesting concert by the Y. M, C. A. 
Glee Club of this city last evening at the Grand Opera 
House. Mr. Althouse sang three groups of songs by 
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Durante, Scontrino, Buzzi-Peccia, Hageman, Foster, Cox, 
Ciarke, Dunn, Egan, Penn and Ward-Stephens, as well as 
an operatic aria, “Ah Fuyez,” from “Manon.” The audi- 
ence manifested warm appreciation of Mr. Althouse and 
his recognized art. ; 

Houston, Tex., January 30, 1920.—Last evening, at 
the Kyle Theater, Paul Althouse, of the Metro Sitan 
Opera Company, assisted at the piano by Powell Weaver, 
was well received by a large audience. The prugram fol- 
lows: “Danza Fanciulla” (Durante), “Dimmi Perche” 
(Scontrina), “Manoir de Rosamonde” (Duparc), “Chau- 
cauchee Cosaque” (Fourdrain), Mr. Althouse; aria from 
“Aida,” “Celeste Aida” (Verdi), Mr. Althouse; polonaise 
militaire (Chopin), Mr. Weaver; “Do Not Go, My Love” 
(Hageman), ae. of Ireland” (Foster), “Song of 
Brother Hilario (Cox), “The Blind Plowman” (Clarke), 
Mr. Althouse; “Arabesque” (Leschetizky), prelude in C 
sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), Mr, Weaver; “Bitterness 
of Love” (Dunn), “Top o’ the Morning” (Egan), “Smilin’ 
Through” (Penn), “Christ in Flanders” (Ward-Stephens), 
Mr. Althouse. 7 

This evening the tenor also appeared at the first concert 
of the Kiwanis Glee Club, Ellison Van Hoose, conductor, 
which was held in the Houston Auditorium. His numbers 
included selections by Durante, Rossini, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Duparc, Massenet, Fourdrain, Clarke, Hageman, Dunn and 
Ward-Stephens. The concert served to strengthen the im- 
pression he made previously. 

Indiana, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Newark, N. J., sabrwety 7, 1920.—The Hahne Audi- 
torium was completely filled on Friday, February 6, when 
Mary Potter, contralto, and Irvin S. Randolph, pianist, 

ve an grag program. Miss Potter sang the 
amiliar aria, “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice” from Saint- 
Saéns “Samson and Delilah,” and was also heard in two 
groups of songs by Gilbert, Lieurance, Cadman, Burleigh, 
Homer, Wild, Mana-Zucca and MacFadyen. Works by 
Chopin, Sibelius and Liszt made up Mr. Randolph’s con- 
tribution. The concert was Hahne & Company’s contri- 
bution to music during Music Week. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Providence, R. I., February 3, 1920.—The third con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s season was 
given in Infantry Hall on Tuesday evening, January 27. 
The soloist was Sergei Rachmaninoff, the pianist, who 
played his third piano concerto. This work made a pro- 
found impression on a very large audience, which practi- 
cally filled the large hall, despite the fact that it was one 
of the worst nights of the winter. His tone was beauti- 
ful in the extreme, and he played with great verve and in- 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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taire road. They got both the rhythm and the spirit of 
perfection and carried me_ back in 
imagination to Willow Grove, Pa. where I happened 
to spend two weeks in the same hotel that sheltered 
the march king and band emperor in the summer of 1907. 
I then heard Sou marches every day and Sousa witti- 
cism nearly every night, Being a music critic and con- 
sequently overburdened with free tickets for the most 
expensive concerts, I had the pleasure of paying a smail 
sum to the street performers of Sousa’s marches, Such is 
¢ame. Who has not heard Handel’s “Hallelujah” chorus 
arranged for two flutes? Now we have Sousa on a con- 
certina and a banjo! Berlioz said he would kill anyone 
who played his music on a street piano. Foolish Berlioz! 
You are not in the Handel-Sousa class. No one wants 
your music in popular doses. Crarence Lucas. 


Carl Tollefsen’s Violin Stolen While on Tour 

While returning from a tour of a month, during which 
the Tollefson Trio covered almost 6,000 miles and gave 
twenty-one concerts in ten States, it was the ill fortune 
of the violinist, Carl Tollefsen, to have his violin, valued 
at $4,000, stolen, together with two fine bows and the 
case, somewhere between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Tollefsens boarded a train out of Pittsburgh intend- 
ing to stop over night at Harrisburg and to leave early 
the next morning to fill their final engagement in Waynes- 
boro, Pa. The loss was not discovered until they were 
about to leave the train at Harrisburg, shortly after mid- 
night. Mr. Tollefsen wired Altoona and Pittsburgh at 
once and conferred with the police at Harrisburg the 
next morning, but up to the present time nothing favorable 
has been heard. One of the bows was a genuine Vuil- 
laume. The violin was a Joseph Guanerius, made in Cre- 


mona in 1726. 


Kriens Symphony Club Concert P 
The Kriens Symphony ae. Seana by Christiaan 


Kriens eight years ago, ren a var program at 
Temple Israel, February 15. According to the program, 
the purpose of this club is “the training of young Ameri- 
cans for American orchestras; to give an opportunity to 
instrumental and vocal soloists to rehearse and appear 
with orchestra, and to give composers and orchestrators 
the priceless opportunity of hearing their works.” This 
is a field not cultivated in our bee ed bi and is deserving 
of encouragement and support, not on y for the purposes 
mentioned, but to stimulate community feeling and activity. 

Mr. Kriens’ conscientious work as founder and leader 
was shown in his conducting of the orchestral numbers, 


which included the overture from “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” (Nicolai), the first movement of Schubert’s “unfin- 
ished” symphony, Delibes’ ballet “Sylvia,” and the march 
from “Tannhauser.” The members of the orchestra, 125 
in number, responded to Mr. Kriens’ leadership with 
youthful enthusiasm, and evidently enjoyed the perform- 
ance as much as the audience, which filled the temple. 
Two soloists appeared, Anna V. Daly, violinist, playing 
the first two movements of Mendelssohn’s concerto, in a 
way which was well received, and Johan Van Bommel, 
baritone, singing Mendelssohn’s “It Is Enough” (from 
“Elijah”), orchestrated by Mary Waterman, and a group 
of three songs by Nutting, Barrow and Mr. Kriens, all 
with piano accompaniment. After this group the audi- 
ence applauded for more, which Mr. Bommel satisfied 
with two encores. What might be considered a solo was 
the first perfromance of a canzonetta by S. S. Lontos, who 
conducted his own work, orchestrated by Dr. R. Mantler. 


Gilberté-Smith-Patton Successes 


To whom belongs the credit when a song makes a 
hit? To the composer or to the singer? Let us be 
fair and say, “To both.” This is the case with Hallett 
Gilberté’s “Evening Song,” encored at Mabel Corlew 
Smith’s Aeolian Hall recital, New York, and also Fred 
Patton, on a tour of a dozen concerts in Canada, who 
invariably drew an encore after the song, as well as 
with Gilberté’s “The Devil's Love Song.” The latter is 
a big success wherever sung. Mr, Gilberté is always 
the first to give credit to singers who make success 
with his songs, for he recognizes the importance of 
the interpretation. 


Reed Miller’s Ten Birthdays 


Probably no tenor is better known in America than 
Reed Miller, who has had only ten birthdays in the 
course of his life. He was born on a Sunday, forty 
years ago, February 29, and it is peculiar to this year 
that this is the first time in the forty years that the 
anniversary came on Sunday. Recognizing the event 
Mr. Miller issued souvenir birthday cards, with the 
wish “That all may be with us on his next Sunday 
birthday, forty years hence.” 


Bogislav Recital, March 7 


Ruano Bogislav, singer of gypsy and Slavic folk songs, 
will repeat her recital on March 7 at the Greenwich Village 
. She will introduce a group of new songs sung 


Theater 
in the United States for the first time. 


Callaway-John Recital to Take Place March 13 


Mme. Callaway-John’s postponed recital of January 2 
is scheduled to take place at Aeolian Hall on- Somundee 


ternoon, March 13. 
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tensity. The orchestra contributed as its share of the pro- 
gram Beethoven's fifth symphony and the “Stenka Razine” 
of Glazounoff, which was given a spirited interpretation. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 1, Rachmaninoff ap- 
peared again in Providence, this time in a piano recital in 
the Steinert series. So great had been his success at the 
Boston Symphony concert that a tremendous crowd turned 
cut to greet him, filling the Shubert-Majestic Theater to 
the last seat. He played a program consisting of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 31, No. 2; Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso ;” three Chopin numbers, two of his own com- 
positions, and the “Faust” waltz, Gounod-Liszt. He was 
given an ovation by the audience, which encored every 
number, and then insisted upon additional numbers at the 
end of the recital. 

An unusually fine amateur performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust” was given at Woonsocket, near Providence, under 
the direction of Chambourd Giguere, on the afternoon of 
January 19. The cast was as follows: Marguerite, Mar- 
guerite Paradis; Seibel, Juliette Vekeman; Martha, Mrs. 
Bissonette; Faust, F. C, Chantereau; Mephistopheles, 
Ovide Thibault; Valentine, Joseph E. Bouchard, and Wag- 
ner, Napoleon Cote. There was a capacity audience 
present. 

The University Glee Club, of Providence, under the 
leadership of Berrick Schloss, gave a splendid concert in 
Memorial Hall on January 24. This glee club has a large 
membership and sings excellently. The diction was notice- 
able for its clearness. The program was of more than the 
usual length and delighted a very large and enthusiastic 
audience. The soloist was Irene Williams, who possesses 
a good soprano voice. 

The Chaminade Club gave a fine program, in which 
there was singing and playing by the children of its mem- 
bers, in Froebel Hall on January 27. There were piano, 
violin and harp solos, and several groups of songs. 

Richmond, Va., February 7, 1920.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, was heard here in concert on January 28, with Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist. The City 
Auditorium was filled with the largest concert audience 
of recent years, although the evening of the concert was 
featured by extremely bad weather. The program em- 
braced arias from “Traviata” (the “Sempre Libera”), 
from “Rigoletto” (Caro Nome”), and “Dinorah” (“Shadow 
Song”). In all these the artist appeared to special ad- 
vantage. She also sang “The Wren,” with flute, songs of 
Giordani, Arne, Chapi, Murdock, Novello, La Forge and 
Samuels. Mr. Berenguer played the Chaminade concerto 
in D, responding to an insistent encore. The soprano was 
liberal with encores, chiefly of folksongs familiar to her 
audience, which were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
Her enunciation in English has notably improved and her 
American songs made a splendid impression. 

Lucy Gates, soprano, with Mrs. Lindsey Wharton, ac- 
companist, was the third artist of the Musicians’ Club 
series appearing at the Jefferson Auditorium on February 
2. She brought out an audience said to be the largest of 
the series. Miss Gates was suffering, it was said, from an 
attack of laryngitis, so that her voice was not at its best, 
but, despite this handicap, she displayed her remarkable 
art, excelling in her interpretation of the various numbers. 
Her program opened with the familiar “Barber of Seville” 
aria, and she gave also the “Hymn to the Sea,” from “Coq 
d’Or,” and the “Bell Song,” from “Lakme.” In addition 
to these numbers her program embraced a group of Mac- 
_ Dowell, excellently interpreted; a group of French songs 

by Saint-Saéns, Chaussen, Pierne and Lalo; .English songs 
by Ware, Salter, Branscombe and a composition of Sibella. 
Her “Hymn to the Sea” was repeated, and her encore 


numbers were numerous, Miss Gates created a most favor- 
able impression. Mrs. Wharton’s accompaniments were 
worthy of praise. 

Ernest H. Cosby, organist at All Saints’, recently gave 
his annual organ recital at the University of Virginia. 
These recitals are given by distinguished organists from 
various parts of the country and are among the chief 
musical events at the university. 

John Casper Reinhardt, one of Richmond’s best known 
orchestral players, violist, died suddenly on February 2. 
He had played the previous evening at the monthly musical 
service at Seventh Street Christian Church, and had been 
playing during the afternoon of his death at the Bijou 
Theater. He was of a musical family, the Reinhardts hav- 
ing been well known as leading musicians of the city. He 
was a brother of the late Jacob Reinhardt. 

The First Baptist Quartet, composed of Mrs. Horace 
Dowell, soprano; Mrs. R. S. Hudgins, contralto; Joseph 
Whittemore, tenor, and Marcus Kellerman, baritone, with 
Shepherd Webb, pianist, and A. W. Hoeny, reader, gave 
an operatic concert at the City Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, February 5. Selections from “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Martha,” “Rigoletto” and “In a Persian Garden” made 
up the program. 

Marcus Kellerman has just returned from a Western 
concert tour, in which he appeared in several cities of the 
Middle West. 

The Community Chorus, under the direction of Walter 
Mercer, gave one of its concerts at the City Auditorium, 
February 3, assisted by Homer Rodeheaver, baritone and 
trornbonist, and Robert Matthews, pianist. 

Mary Marshall Righter, soprano, a new resident of 
Richmond, appeared in concert as the guest of the Womans’ 
Club on January 27. She was accompanied by George Rob- 
erts, of New York. The program comprised arias, songs 
by Italian composers, French numbers, Old English, and 
a group of modern works. Mr. Roberts played numbers 
by Albeniz, Woodman and Rachmaninoff. Mrs. Righter 
was highly commended for her artistic singing, and Mr. 
Roberts for his accompaniments. 

Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” was given at the monthly 
musical service at Seventh Street Christian Church on 
Sunday evening, January 31. The quartet was accom- 
panied by Angie Sims, and assisted by a string quartet. 
Henri Beaugard is the choir director and tenor soloist. 

Springfield, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex., January 28, 1920.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club met January 21 at the home of Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, when Mrs. Alfred Duerler had charge of the 
program, the subject of which was “Folksongs of All Na- 
tions.” The participants were dressed in the native cos- 
tumes of the country or race which they represented, mak- 
ing the folksongs all the more interesting. The program 
was presented by Mrs. T. H. Fannery (American Indian), 
Mrs. George Gwinn (negro), Josephine Hornox (France), 
Adeline Craig (Japan), Gwendolyn Hornaldayi (England), 
Elma Dill Russell (Ireland), Hilda Briam (Scotland), 
Lois Farnsworth (Mexico), Edna Schelb (Norway), Mrs. 
Ed. Wiekes (Switzerland), Alice Simpson (Syria), Bertha 
Berliner (Spain and Cuba), and the Tuesday Musical 
Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader (America). Mme. Jean, 
of Belgium, a guest, sang the French national anthem, un- 
accompanied, and “The Star Spangled Banner,” accom- 
panied by the octet. The accompanists were Ella Macken- 
sen, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Catherine Clarke, Minnie Hirsh, 
Hector Gorjux, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Walter Dunham and 
Mrs. Lawrence Meadows. 

January 21, the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien 
Paul Blitz, conductor and soloist, held the rehearsal of 
the following day’s concert at the Red Cross Building of 
the base hospital at Fort Sam Houston, giving pleasure 
to the wounded soldiers there. So enthusiastic was the 
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reception accorded the program that another rehearsal will 
be held there before the season closes. 

The San Antonio Symphony Society entertained at 
luncheon, January 21, for the two soloists who appeared 
at the third concert, January 22, Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, 
and John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, both of whom reside in 
this city. 

Else Sterndorff, pianist and teacher, presented Peggy 
Lewis, an advanced pupil, in recital, January 21. Miss 
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Lewis, who is only fifteen, displayed rare interpretative 
qualities, together with musicianship and a facile technic. 
Compositions by Grieg, Rubinstein, MacDowell, Foote, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn made up her program. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul 
Blitz, conductor, gave the third concert in the series of 
six January 22. Maud Powell was to have been the solo- 
ist at this concert, and the third number on the program 
was the familiar funeral march of Chopin, played in 
memoriam to her. Preceding the orchestral number Sena- 
tor Harry Hertzberg pronounced an eulogy, which brought 
tears to the eyes of many for she was greatly beloved in 
San Antonio, Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and John M. 
Steinfeldt, pianist, the soloists at this concert, were to 
have appeared at the next, January 29. The orchestral 
numbers included the “Marche Heroique” of Saint-Saéns, 
which gave opportunity to show the splendid brass section ; 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale” (Saint-Saéns), splendidly inter- 
preted by Mr. Blitz, and Massenet’s tuneful and colorful 
“Scenes Pittoresques.” Special mention must be made 
of the unusually good work done by the French horns 
and bassoons in the “Angelus.” Mr. Steinfeldt was the 
first soloist, playing Rubinstein’s concerto for the piano in 
D minor. The work was given a forceful and incisive in- 
terpretation, with wonderful clearness in the scale and 
arpeggio passages. The soloist was obliged to bow several 
times between each movement and at the conclusion was 
forced to give an encore, playing the familiar “Kammenoi 
Ostrow” by the same composer. In addition to floral gifts, 
Mr. Steinieldt was presented with a handsome clock on 
which was the inscription: “To Our Master, John Stein- 
feldt, in appreciation—Students of 1920.” Mrs. Jones 
chose for her number the beautiful aria from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” “Dupuis le jour,” all of which she gave an 
excellent interpretation. Her vocal quality is very smooth 
and warm. She is a local favorite, as both applause and 
numerous floral tributes testified. A repetition of the aria 
was necessary to satisfy her delighted audience. The 
orchestral accompaniments for both soloists were excel- 
lent. The instructive program notes were contributed, as 
usual, by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows. 

Preceding the Symphony’s afternoon rehearsal, after the 
orchestra had assembled on the stage, Mr. Blitz gave a 
short talk on the unfamiliar instruments for the benefit 
of the many students present. These included the French 
horn, bassoon, oboe, English horn, tympani and viola, with 
a few phrases played on each instrument, to show the tone 
of it. Large and enthusiastic audiences were present at 
both rehearsal and concert. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, gave two memorable performances on Satur- 
day, January 24, under the local management of M. 
Augusta Rowley. Readers of the Musicat Courter are 
familiar with the splendid work of this organization, so 
that comment upon its excellence is superfluous. It is only 
necessary to say that Mr. Oberhoffer conducted with his 
usual poetic insight. Henry J. Williams, harpist, was the 
soloist for the matinee, his number being fantasy for harp 
and orchestra by Dubois. He was forced to respond with 
an encore, playing John Thomas’ arrangement of a folk- 
song. The orchestral numbers included Dvorak’s fifth 
symphony in E minor. Noteworthy was the French horn 
theme, played by Richard Lindenhahn, in the first move- 
ment, and the English horn theme, played by Carl Steffen- 
sen, in the second. The remainder of the program includ- 
ed the scherzo and nocturne from Mendelssohn's “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the theme and variations 
from Tschaikowsky’s suite No. 3 in G major. This last 
number served to display the virtuosity of the new con- 
certmaster, Guy H. Woodard, who possesses a firm and 
musical tone, Recalls were in order after each number, 
the audience being enthusiastic and appreciative. The 
evening's program consisted of the overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” (Mendelssohn), the Tschaikow- 
sky symphony, No. 5, in E minor, “Finlandia” and “Valse 
Triste” (Sibelius), and Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody.” 
The applause was so prolonged at the close that Saar’s 
“Gondoliera” was given as an encore. Harriet McConnell, 
contralto, was the soloist, singing “Farewell, Ye Hills,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” which showed to ad- 
vantage her rich, clear, dramatic voice with its ringing high 
tones. So enthusiastically was she received that after many 
recalls she responded with an encore. This is the orches- 
tra’s third visit to San Antonio and music lovers here 
hope for its return next season. 

The Hertzberg Musical Club gave two programs, Janu- 
ary 23 and 24, following the matinee by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The members are pupils of Clara 
Duggan Madison, Those who participated on Friday were 
the advanced students, the younger pupils being heard on 
Saturday. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra gave Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg a surprise concert (it being her birthday) fol- 
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lowing the evening concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Blitz, in a few words, wished her many 
happy returns of the day, and said that the orchestra 
wished to show its appreciation of her excellent work. The 
Saint-Saéns “Marche Heroique” and “Scenes Pittoresques,” 
of Massenet, were played, and at the conclusion Mrs. 
Hertzberg responded with suitable remarks. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained with the 
monthly musical, January 26. Mrs. Lawrence Meadows, 
chairman of the committee which had arranged a program 
given by A. Chappins, concertmaster of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra; Geneva Youngs, soprano; Mildred 
Elgin, pianist, and Mary Aubrey, contralto. Alva Willgus 
led the singing of the national anthem at the close. 

Sioux City, Ia., January 26, 1920.—Sioux City’s Mu- 
nicipal Symphony Orchestra opened its third season on 
January 11 at the High School Auditorium with a splen- 
didly played program. Conductor Oliver Guy Magee had 
evidently put his men through some strenuous practice, as 
they gave a fine rendition of Smetana’s overture to “The 
Bartered Bride.” “The Angelus,” from Henry Hadley’s 
third symphony, was not so well done. Hosmer’s “North- 
ern Rhapsody” closed the concert. The soloist was Carl 
Norrbom, baritone, who gave the prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
Mr. Norrbom is one of the most popular of local singers, 
and, although not a professional, sings with the best of 
taste and possesses a full, rich voice, which he handles with 
skill. The second concert, given on January 25, showed a 
distinct improvement over the first. Beethoven’s overture 
to “Fidelio,” which was very well played, opened the pro- 
gram. Haydn's tenth symphony followed, other numbers 
being the “March of the Little Tin Soldiers,” from Pierne’s 
suite, and a selection from “Carmen.” L. N. Sigmond, 
tenor, presented a new composition by Willard Patton, of 
Minneapolis, entitled “Israfel.” The song was given from 
manuscript and made a profound impression on the audi- 
ence. Mr. Sigmond has but recently located in Sioux City. 
He was for a year tenor soloist with the Utah Opera Com- 
pany, and has concertized extensively in the Middle West, 
appearing with the Minneapolis Philharmonic Society and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. He demonstrated 
vocal ability of a high order. The orchestra begins its 
season with sufficient funds in hand to pay the entire sea- 
son’s expenses. This has been realized from the sale of 
season tickets, the handling of which was carried on by a 
large committee from the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Woman’s Club, who thoroughly covered the city in their 
canvass. The proceeds of the door sales will go toward 
the establishment of a fund for next season. 

Carolina Lazzari and Rudolph Ganz appeared in joint 
recital as the second number of the concert course. This 
was the third consecutive appearance for Ganz. On the 
first occasion he played hs on rather discouraging cir- 
cumstances before a diminutive audience. Nothing » Boag 
ed, he gave of his very best at that time, and such was the 
enthusiasm aroused that at his second recital he was greet- 
ed by a capacity house, which gave him a most enthusiastic 
reception. His offerings this season were not quite so 
pretentious, although his superb playing makes everything 
interesting. His popularity in Sioux City has been achieved 
by his straightforwardness, his sincerity and consummate 
artistry. Miss Lazzari gave her numbers in a splendid 
voice and in such manner as to evoke the utmost approval 
of the audience. Last season she was heard with the 
Grand Opera Quartet, but this year she had more oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her powers in solo work, which she 
utilized completely and successfully. Katherine Pike fur- 
nished splendid accompaniments. The recital was one of 
the most successful of its kind that has been given here. 

Christmas music of a high order was given in all the 
churches of the city, quite outdoing all previous efforts in 
this direction. Practically every one of the larger churches 
gave cantatas, all of which were largely attended. The 
First Baptist, Olive Wheat, organist and director, gave 
Maunder’s “Bethlehem”; the First Presbyterian Church, 
Orwin A. Morse, organist and director, Dudley Buck’s 
“Coming of the King”; the First Methodist Church, Frank 
E. Percival, director, “The Eve of Grace,” with many 
others no less noteworthy. 

Harriet Lawrence has been engaged as contralto soloist 
et the First Presbyterian Church. Miss Lawrence has a 
fine, full voice and will be a distinct addition to the musi- 
cal forces of that choir. She is a pupil of O. A. Morse, 

Leopold Godowsky will give a recital on February 17, as 
the third number of the concert course. This will be his 
first appearance in Sioux City. 

Stoughton, Wis., January 26. 1920.—On Sunday even- 
ing, December 29, a concert of Christmas music was given 
ty the choir of First Lutherian Church and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience. The choir of fifty voices did 
splendid ensemble work under the direction of Lullie Lee. 
Vinnie Andersen served as accompanist. 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 8, 1920.—Alfred Cortot, 
the French pianist, played a beautiful and artistic pro- 
gram at the Mizpah Auditorium on Monday evening, Peb.- 
ruary 2, under the direction of the Morning Musicals, Inc. 
Mr. Cortof does not seem to know the meaning of technical 
difficulties, and yet his playing is not brilliant alone. It is 
rhythmically exquisite and his interpretations are full of 
charm. It might have been wished that the artist had 
played more of Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Liszt, rather 
than so much Chopin, for he plays Liszt magnificently and 
Saint-Saéns as Saint-Saéns deserves to be played. But it 
is in his playing of Ravel and Debussy that Cortot prob- 


ably excels. 

Mrs. Harry L. Gilmore, soprano; Augusta Sauter 
Lee, contralto; Grace French Tooke, pianist, and 
Clarence Dillenback, baritone, provided a  delight- 
ful program for the Morning Musicals, Inc., at_ the 


Onondaga on Wednesday morning, January 28. Mrs. 


February 26, 1920 


with marked simplicity and dignity, sang a group of 
songs with a great deal of charm. Mr. Dillenback also 
sang exceedingly well and with a deep sense of authority. 
Mrs. Tooke, one of the foremost pianists of the city, played 
works by Chopin, Handel, Schubert and Liszt with the 
finish of a concert artist, while Mrs. Lee sang very ef- 
fectively Stevenson's “Salutation of the Dawn,” with Mrs. 
J. Leslie Kincaid at the piano and Mrs. Frank Chadwick 
playing the violin obligato. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Twin Falls, Ida.. February 5, 1920—In December, 
Ollimay Mordelle McCormick, the reader, gave a recital 
in the High School Auditorium, assisted by Helene All- 
niendinger, a local contralto. Miss Allmendinger sang two 
groups of songs, of which Tosti’s “Good Bye” and Fisher’s 
“Gae to Sleep” were especially well liked. 

On Christmas Eve the choir of the Ascension Church 
sang a portion of “The Messiah,” which was much appre- 
ciated by a sympathetic audience. 

Several new choruses have been organized lately—the 
American Legion has a malechorus, the Elks a glee club, 
and another chorus of mixed voices is rehearsing “The 
Holy City,” which is to be given in the spring. 

The Music Study Club, which was organized this winter, 
shows growth in interest as well as in membership. 

Advanced pupils of Helene Allmendinger were heard in 
recital on January 15, assisted by Mrs. Merlin Batley at 
the piano. Those participating in the program were Mrs 
O. P. Duvall, Zenas Smith, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Mrs. 
Shearer, James Hall and Q. Landis. The hall was crowd- 
ed, many being turned away. The numbers were well ren- 
dered and showed the progress of the pupils since they 
were heard in recital last spring. At the close Miss Ali- 
mendinger graciously sang, by request, Mrs. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” which was enthusiastically received. 

Utica, N. Y., January 27, 1920.—Utica is fortunate 
that while in the throes of one of the worst winters that 
ever visited this part of the State its musical activities 
continue and draw large audiences of music lovers every- 
where. The city has taken up music this winter with un- 
expected energy, particularly the Welsh organizations, 
which have a great deal to do with most of the organiza- 
tion activities in the city. 

On Christmas Eve a charming entertainment was given 
at Central Methodist Episcopal Church, under the auspices 
of Bethesda Church, by the Mountain Ash Male Choir, 
composed of miners recruited from the coal mines of 
Wales, and under the direction of Prof. T. Glyndwr Rich- 
ards. The offerings were all in the Welsh tongue and 
were warmly applauded. Following the entertainment, 
many of the audience came forward and congratulated the 
singers. 

On New Year’s Eve the Cymreigddion Society, the 
largest Welsh organization here, and one of the largest or- 
ganizations in this section, held the annual Eisteddfod at 
the State Armory. The great hall was packed by the 
thousands who attended, and here the Haydn Male Chorus 
and the Philharmonic Society contested for honors in 
chorus singing. The work of both organizations was 
beautiful, the result of expert training, but the Philhar- 
monics won out. The opinion of the adjudicator was that 
more of the tense, rapt feeling had been put into the 
offerings by that society. 

At the Utica Free Academy last Wednesday there was 
a delightful program of Slavonic music, under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Brown Recknagel. The program included 
some excellently rendered solos, vocal and instrumental, as 
well as chorus and duet work. A piano quartet, consisting 
of Mrs, E. B. Worden, Mrs. H. V. Owens, Mrs. L. P. 
Bishop and Mrs. R. D. Recknagel, rendered Dvorak’s 
“Legend,” op. 59, in a charming manner. Perhaps the 
most appreciated vocal number of the afternoon was a 
contralto solo by Theda Gachwind, “The Three Gypsies,” 
Liszt. All of the offerings were of excellent quality. 

Leslie Arnold, well known tenor and soloist of this city, 
left recently to join the San Carlo Opera Company at 
Montreal, which company is starting on a transcontinental 
tour. Mr. Arnold’s name has been connected with musi- 
cal Utica for the past few years. He is a pupil of B. W. 
Breneman, who sent Aubrey Yates from Utica to an op- 
eratic career. The news of Mr. Yates’ success was re- 
ceived with a great deal of satisfaction in Utica’s musical 
circles, as he is the sort of an artist whose own talents 
are their best “press agent,” and it seems that his success 
is assured. 

One of Utica’s foremost musical events every year is the 
annual concert of the Haydn Male Chorus, and last night’s 
offering by them was up to expectations. The event took 
place at the Lumberg Theater, which was packed to capaci- 
ty, with Inez Barbour and Reinald Werrenrath appearing 
as the soloists of the occasion. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
part was a very heavy one, for he sang no less than six- 
teen separate times, accompanying the chorus in almost 
every instance. Miss Barbour attempted nothing Monda 
evening that she was not fully capable of handling, and, 
although her range was not fully displayed by anything 
she sang, the innate sweetness of her voice and the per- 
sonality and magnetism of the singer were felt by every- 
one in the audience. Miss Barbour made a profound im- 
pression. Prof. Thomas E, Ryan played accompaniments 
for her as well as the chorus. Perhaps Miss Barbour’s 
most complete success was Godard’s “Le Tasse,” which 
she rendered with wonderful poWer and feeling, and was 
forced to respond to an encore. As for Werrenrath, he 
responded to many encores made necessary by tumultuous 
applause. For a final number he sang “ ymn to Amer- 
ica,” by Christopher Morley, with music by the singer's 
accompanist, Harry Spier, This was also accepted with 
true appreciation by the audience. 

The chorus sang two numbers, “Song of the Vikings” 
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Gilmore, who has a sweet voice which she handles (Fanning) and “Lullaby” (Brahms). 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yeux, Jume 19th, 1919. 
The Autopianc Compeny, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sizs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated 
splendid achievement in the production 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone 
sion, so unquestionably -superior, that I 
wnderstand why the Autepiane leads in 
piane werld. 

Sineerely. 


—ficccaar alan: 
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